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to  (Srorrei»pontftntiS 


U.  will  observe  that  his  communication  is  partly  superseded  by  the  course  ol 
events,  and  partly  by  another  article  in  the  present  Number,  which  had  gone  to  pre« 
!)efore  U.’s  pa|ier  was  received.  The  Editor  will  feel  obliged  to  U.,  if  he  should  again 
take  the  trouble  of  writing,  to  steer  as  wide  as  possible  of  the  dirty  and  disgusting 
w  hirlpool  of  the  party  politics  of  the  day.  The  paper  remains  with  the  Publishers. 

Our  Poetical  Correspondent  B.  of  Edinburgh  is  requested  to  bethink  himself  of 
Lindley  Murray,  when  he  next  makes  a  bounce  at  some  of  the  lowest  hillocks  arowd 
Parnassus.  We  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  birth*place  of  Burns  could, 
birth  to  such  trashy  verses  as  have  been  sent  to  us  from  Ayrshire  within  the  last  feu 
days. 

Who  ever  heard  of  AeichiUs  or  Anaercan  9  The  paper,  howeva:,  in 
strange  names  occur,  seems  to  contain  a  few  passable  enough  ideas  on  modern 
Cireeoe,  and  will  perhaps  be  considei^  in  June.  Some  other  communicatioDS  remain 
also  to  be  thought  oC 
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NOTICE  OF  TUE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GLASGOW — ITS  I’ROFESSOIlS  ANU 

STUDENTS. 

This  Scottish  University  is  much  of  the  College  for  more  than  four  or 
less  known  than  it  ought  to  be.  I  five  hours  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
shall  not  pretend  here  to  give  a  full  day,  that  is,  at  some  part  of  the  time 
account  of  it,  but  satisfy  myself  with  between  8  in  the  morning  and  :I  in 
detailing  a  few  facts  and  reflections,  the  afternoon*  They  generally  at- 
wliich  occurred  to  me  when  1  visited  tend  two,  sometimes  three  classes, 
this  seminary  on  the  last  day  of  the  each  during  two  hours  a-day,  and 
Winter  Session  of  1824-25.  It  was  only  one  hour  at  a  time.  In  the 
theSOtlulay  of  April,  when  the  Profes-  Theological,  Medical,  and  Law  clas- 
sors  and  Students,  along  with  a  num-  ses,  where  all  the  Students  are  grow’U 
her  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  up  to  manhood,  or  nearly  so,  there  is 
Glasgow,  assemble  in  the  Great  Hall  only  an  attendance  of  one  hour  a-day 
of  the  University,  to  witness  the  on  each  Professor.  Self-interest, 
distribution  of  the  prizes  won  during  which  begins  to  operate  with  suffi- 
the  year  by  the  Students  in  each  cient  power  at  those  years  of  discre- 
class.  tion  to  w’hich  the  most  of  this  latter 

The  Professors  in  this  University,  class  of  Students  have  advanced,  is 
of  whom  there  are  about  twenty,  dis-  reckoned  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
tributed  among  the  different  Facul-  they  will  employ  their  time  profit- 
ties,  as  they  are  called,  of  Theology,  ably,  even  although  removed  from 
haw,  Medicine,  and  Arts,  enjoy  in-  the  eyes  of  their  teachers,  except  for 
comes  varying  from  three  or  four  the  short  time  I  have  mentioned, 
hundred,  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  hund-  To  the  classes  where  languages  and 
fed  pounds  a-year,  derived  partly  philosophy  are  taught,  on  which  my 
from  the  rents  and  tithes  of  lands,  observations  shall  chiefly  turn,  the 
"hich,  before  the  Reformation,  were  Students  generally  enter  about  the 
attached  to  certain  Popish  ecclesias-  age  of  fourteen,  and  continue  to  at- 
tical  establishments,  and  partly  from  tend  them  four  or  five  years.  The 
the  fees  of  -  the  Students,  each  of  usual  course  of  study  is  this  ;  Latin 
whom  pays  about  three  guineas  to  and  Greek  the  first  year ;  the  same 
each  Professor  whose  class  he  attends,  during  the  second  year;  Greek  and 
fhe  number  of  Students  is  about  Logic  (or  raoreproperly  Belles-Lettres 
fifteen  hundred,  the  greater  part  of  and  Composition)  the  third  year ; 
whom  are  the  sons  of  merchants.  Moral  Philosophy  and  Mathematics 
Manufacturers,  the  upper  class  of  the  fourth  year ;  and  during  the  fifth 


sical  schools  in  Englaml,  and  which 
is  now  beginning  to  be  bestowed  in 
tile  more  respectable  grammar  schools 
in  Scotland,  can  dispense,  and  ought 
to  dispense  w’ith  the  first  of  these 
years  of  attendance  at  College.  The 
whole  curriculum  of  a  literary  and 
philosophical  education,  such  as  it 
exists  in  this  and  the  other  Scottish 
Cniversitics,  may  thus  be  completed 
in  four  years. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  that 
besides  the  Students  belonging  to 
(Jlasgow  and  its  neighbourhood,  who 
attend  the  College,  a  considerable 
number  belong,  as  might  be  expcct- 
cil,  to  the  western  counties  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Some  come  from  Ireland,  al¬ 
though  the  number  of  these  last  has 
considerably  diminished  since  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  new  College  at  Belfast, 
where  nearly  the  same  system  of 
education  is  followed  as  at  Glasgow  ; 
tliat  nourishing  Irish  seminary  hav¬ 
ing  been  supplitxl  with  almost  every 
one  of  its  Professors  by  the  College 
of  Glasgow'.  The  intolerance  of  the 
('hurch  of  England,  and  of  the  Uni¬ 
versities  under  its  controul,  drives 
from  that  country  a  number  of  the 
sons  of  dissenters,  who  wish  for  an 
.'icademical  education,  to  Glasgow  ; 
and  who,  but  for  the  necessity  of 
subscribing  the  notorious  thirty-nine 
articles  ^  before  admission,  would 
undoubtedly  prefer  Oxford  or  C’ain- 
bridge.  No  religious  test  is  rerjuired 
at  Glasgow,  to  ascertain  whether  any 
human  being,  not  a  downright  idiot, 
is  fit  to  receive  a  literary  and  philo¬ 
sophical  education  ;  nay,  so  very 
loose  is  the  Senatus  Acadeinicus  in 
this  respect,  that  I  verily  believe  a 
Mahometan,  a  Jew,  a  Pagan,  and, 
what  is  worse  than  all,  a  real  homt 
fide  Roman  Catholic,  might  ]>asa 
through  the  whole  curriculum  of 
this  University,  without  one  attempt 
being  made  by  the  learneil  jK'rsons 
who  preside  in  it,  with  Mr  Brougham 
at  their  head,  (w’ho,  by  the  bye,  is 
rather  a  severe  disciplinarian,)  to 
disturb  him  in  the  belief  and  j)ractice 
of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  bis 


[May 

owti  holy  church.  Things  arc  pntiv 
much  in  the  same  relaxed  and  most 
lamentable  condition  in  all  our  otlnr 
Scottish  Universities,  and  1  really  di* 
not  know  when  our  worthy  parsons 
will  take  it  into  their  heads  to  purilv 
the  land  of  such  a  crying  abomina¬ 
tion.  I  am  much  afraid  it  will  not 
be  in  ray  days.  Indeed  1  am  not 
aware  whether  the  clerical  corpora¬ 
tion  of  Scotland  ever  w  ished  toniak<* 
all  the  candidates  for  admission  into 
her  four  Universities  subscribe  tin* 
Confession  of  Faith,  which  here  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  thirty-nine  articUsof 
the  f/hurch  of  England  ;  but  I  am 
pretty  certain,  that  if  such  an  attempt 
were  made  now',  our  Professors,  at 
least,  who  fill  their  pockets  with  fees 
derived  from  the  believers  in  every 
system  of  faith  under  the  sun,  would 
mordicus  resist  such  an  encroaoh- 
ment  on  their  vested  rights.  ISoiiit* 
people,  in  this  cold,  arithmetical  de¬ 
gree  of  northern  latitude,  are  so  ex¬ 
cessively  foolish  as  to  think  that  their 

neighbouring  UniversitiesoftheSouth 

might  do  themselves  some  good  by 
acting  on  similar  princijdes  ;  and  in 
particular,  that  they  might  thus 
catch  a  few  of  those  stray  gentlcinin 
who  are  now  coming  over  in  crowds 
from  South  America,  loaded  with 
silver,  and  diamonds,  and  gold,  and 
offering  their  ponderous  wcaltli  in 
exchange  for  our  airy  commodity  ol 

knowleelge.  Mostunfortunatcly, these 
gentlemen  of  the  republics  of  Hnenos 
Ayres,  of  Mexico,  Colombia,  and 
Peru,  are  all  rank  Roman  (.'atholics ; 
and  if  one  t)f  them  should  dare  to 
set  a  foot  on  the  hallowed  thresholds 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the  howl  ol 
“  No  Popery,  no  son  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  harlot  enters  here,”  would  in¬ 
stantly  be  rebellowed  like  the  roar¬ 
ing  of  the  winds  in  the  cavern  of 
iEolus,  from  the  innermost  dormi¬ 
tories,  by  every  tenant  of  these  sn- 
tient,  these  sacred,  these  iromutsble 
retreats  of  roost  venerated  wd  ve¬ 
nerable,  but  long-forgotten  know- 
leilge ;  that  is,  the  hue  andcry  woulu 
be  raised  with  uplifted  hands  io‘i 


Notice  of  the  University  of 


At  a  Scotsman  and  a  true  Presbyterian,  I  cannot  look  on  what  happeoet  m 
I  vliament  the  other  night,  with  regard  to  these  thiity-oine  articles,  without  fee  «n^ 
of  some  satisfaction.  The  very  mention  of  them,  in  fiart,  (at  least  according  to 
*oport  which  I  was  found  sufficient  to  act  the  whole  House  of  Common* 

w.  My  estaliKshed,  my  I^byterian  Chureb,  is  bound  to  hold  fche»  t»)  be  a  mw* 
anscTiptural,  unchristian,  ensnaring,  jesuitical  absurdities. 


i  , 

*  u 


« 


Its  ProJe:isurs  and  Students.  .>1^ 

upturiicJ  eyes,  by  every  monk  in  his  study  for  ten  or  a  dozen  years  of  the 
all,  who  was  not  disabled,  by  age  theory  of  Hexameter  and  IVntaine- 
or  stupidity,  from  joining  in  the[sa-  ter  verses.  Of  these  results,  how- 
cred  chorus.  ever,  I  am  covered  with  blushes  when 

On  the  last  day  of  the  M'intcr  Ses-  I  confess  my  utter,  and,  1  fear,  irre- 
don,  as  1  have  said,  the  distribution  mediable  ignorance.  M’^ith  all  this, 
of  prizes  takes  place  in  the  Great  I  am  no  enemy  to  spondees,  and 
Hall  of  the  University  of  Glasgow*,  dactyles,  when  they  are  kept  in  their 
and  I  shall  now  try  to  give  some  ac-  proper  places,  and  have  no  more  than 
count  of  the  proceedings  of  this  day,  their  due  share  of  attention, 
so  big  with  the  hopes  of  many  an  as-  After  these  general  prizes  weredis- 
piring  youth.  tributed,  the  Professors  of  Theology, 

Soine  gold  and  silver  medals  w’ere  of  Kcclesiastical  History,  and  of  O- 
(listributed,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  riental  languages,  each  in  his  turn 
Reverend  and  Learned  Principal,  for  addressing  the  Principal,  gave  a  brief 
essays  on  various  subjects,  w  hich  had  report  of  the  conduct  and  exercises 
been  composed  by  IStudents  during  of  their  respective  classes  during  the 
the  preceding  year  ;  and  to  shew  the  past  Session.  After  which,  they  pre¬ 
sort  of  studies  to  which  this  Univer-  sented  a  few  rewards  to  the  most  de- 
sity  wishes  the  attention  of  its  more  serving  of  these  young  men  who  are 
advanced  alumni  to  be  directed,  I  destined  to  become  the  ministers,  and, 
may  just  mention,  that  one  medal  let  me  hope,  the  zealous  and  efficient 
was  given  for  an  essay  on  the  Laws  ministers,  of  the  religion  of  their 
of  Friction,  a  most  important  ele-  country. 

inent  in  all  rail-road  calculations;  About  three  years  ago,  Mr  Jeffrey, 
and  that  another — a  valuable  gold  me-  wdio  had  been  elected  Hector  of  the 
dal — was  awarded  to  a  young  gentle-  University,  instituted  an  annual  prize 
man,  for  the  best  essay  “  On  the  po-  ,  for  the  best  specimen  of  declamation 
licy  of  permitting  the  Emigration  of  among  the  Students  of  the  Greek  and 
Artisans,  and  the  Exportation  of  Ma-  Latin  classes.  This  year,  thepre- 
chiiiery,” — an  exercise  worthy  of  that  mium  was  awarded  to  a  young  Stu- 
collcge  where  Adam  Smith  elabora-  dent  of  the  Latin  class,  who  had,  if 
ted  his  immortal  work  on  the  \Pealth  1  recollect  right,  the  identical  Chris- 
of  Nations.  It  strikes  me,  although  tian  name  and  surname  from  which 
1  must  speak  very  hesitatingly,  that  Swift  has  drawn  his  most  ingenious 
there  are  some  more  practical  ends  to  Scotch  etymology  for  the  name  of 
be  served,  by  pointing  the  intellec-  the  classical  Andromache.  The  cc- 
tual  exertions  of  young  persons  to  lebrated  passage  in  one  of  'i’ully's 
such  studies  as  these,  than  in  making  Verrine  orations,  in  which  he  makes 
them  compose  essays  on  the  compara-  the  victim  of  the  cruelty  of  Verres 
live  merits  of  Julius  Ctt.‘sar  and  Alex-  exclaim,  “  Civis  Romanus  sum," 
andcr  the  Great,  or  even  Pindaric  when  he  was  dragged  to  crucifixion, 
Udes  in  Greek,  with  all  the  due  in-  was  that  which  the  young  orator  de- 
};redients  of  longs  and  shorts,  in  claimed  in  English,  with  considerable 
which  our  most  reflective  brethren  of  spirit  and  tolerable  taste,  on  a  ros- 
the  South  exercise  incessantly  the  trum  erected  in  the  Hall, 
minds  of  their  ingenuous  youth  from  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Profes- 
childhood  to  manhood.  It  is  very  sor  of  Law,  who  succeeded  that  ac- 
possible,  however,  that  I  may  labour  complished  scholar,  and  excellent 
under  some  very  grievous  mistake  man,  John  Millar,  so  justly  eulogised 
when  1  express  these  opinions,  and  it  is  by  Mr  Thomas  Campbell  in  his  ob- 
farther  quite  possible,  that  some  most  servations  on  the  proposed  Metropo- 
l>eneficial  discoveries  may  be  made  litan  University,  to  confer  some  pre¬ 
fer  the  advancement  of  science  and  miums  on  the  most  deserving  in  his 
art,  and  for  the  improvement  and  class.  This  he  did. 
happiness  of  society,  by  a  profound  The  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 


*  flhcruld  not  Edinburgh  hereafter  have  an  annual  exhibition  of  this  kind  in  the 
graad  library  which  government  is  preparing  for  the  University  with  so  nuch  splendid 
maniKcence  ?  I  think  she  should. 


.",10  Xoiicc  of  the  Univcrail^  (J  CiiUsf>oir —  QMav 

Surgery  awnriUil  a  prize  for  an  essay  Now,  this  Mr  Watt  hail  what  people 
on  the  Doctrine  of  Phrenology— a  called  a  sort  of  ardent  turn  of  uiiiul. 
subject  which  (begging  the  pardon  of  Some,  in  those  days,  for  it  is  now 
the  learned  Professor)  I  am  inclinerl  even  more  than  sixty  years  since 
to  think  rather  a  silly  one.  1  have  would  have  perhaps  called  him  ro- 
long  been  fully  convinced,  that  the  inantic,  if  he  iiad  told  Uiein  one  tenth 
whole  world  (excepting,  to  be  sure,  of  all  that  he  anticipated  in  his  day- 
women  and  children,  who  have  no  dreams,  as  to  the  results  of  those  iin- 
vote  in  any  question  which  requires  provements  he  contemplated  on  the 
to  be  settled  on  the  principles  of  com-  clumsy  engine  which  he  had  got  from 
iiion  sense,  and  excepting,  moreover,  the  Professor  to  repair.  However, 
a  few  persons  or  things  which  stalk  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  turn  these 
about  in  male  attire,  and  with  beards,  dreams  into  realities,  and  e’en  to  run 
too,  which  they  should  not  have)  the  hazard  of  being  laughed  at  as  a 
treats  this  same  doctrine  of  Phreno-  visionary.  With  the  assistance  of 
logy  with  the  most  profound  con-  Professor  Anderson  of  (Jlasgow,  who 
tempt.  Dr  Thomson,  the  well-known  was  ^Vatt's  warmest  friend,  and  of 
author  of  the  best  System  of  Cheniis-  Dr  Black  of  Edinburgh,  who  had 
try  in  Britain,  is  Professor  of  Che-  about  this  time  discovered  the  theory 
mistry  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  of  latent  heat,  this  matlicmatical-iii- 
He  was  the  next  to  bestow  some  re-  strument-maker  proceeded  towards 
wards  for  essays  on  Chemical  sub-  the  completion  of  those  improve- 
jeets,  on  the  Students  of  his  well-at-  ments  on  the  steam-engine,  which 
tended  and  popular  class.  Since  the  have  raised  up  a  host  of  hard-work¬ 
time  of  Simson,  comparatively  little  ing,  obedient,  indefatigable  giants, 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  study  for  the  defence  and  glory  of  England 
of  Mathematics  in  this  University.  — giants,  the  produce  of  whose  will- 

Mlien  1  liave  found  myself  occa-  ing  labour  has  sent  forth  the  navies 
sionally  among  the  cold-blooded,  mo-  and  the  armies  of  England,  conquer- 
ncy-making,  punch-drinking  mer-  ing  and  to  conquer,  and  the  etiects 
chants  and  manufacturers  of  Glas-  of  whose  labour  are  daily  proilucing 
gow',  and  when  I  have  thrown  a  more  beneficial  results  to  the  great 
glance  over  her  now  very  mediocre  family  of  mankind,  than  all  the  great 
priesthooil,  her  lower  than  mediocre  inventions  of  all  former  ages,  'fids 
practitioners  of  medicine,  and  her  host  new  engine  is  one  of  the  gooil  things 
of  rapacious  attornics,  most  of  them  which  may  well  be  said  to  have  come 
persons  whom  llazlitt  w  ould  deno-  out  of  Glasgow^,  or  rather  its  Univer- 
minate  “  men  of  one  idea,”  I  have  sity.  We  have  lately  seen  Janies 
asked  myself,  as  was  done  of  old.  Watt  descend  to  his  tomb,  covered 
“  C’an  any  good  thing  come  out  of  with  the  deserved  eulogies  of  the  ah- 
Glasgow’ r”  In  conjunction  with  my  lest  statesmen,  and  wisest  philoso- 
notice  of  the  Natural  Philosophy  pliers,  that  have  ever  lived  in  any 
class  in  the  University,  I  shall  men-  age.  1  shall  mention  auothtr  gixd 
tion  one  or  two  rather  good  things  thing  which  has  come  out  ot  (Jlas- 
which  have  come  out  of  it,  with  the  gow.  On  the  7th  of  May  1795,  the 
aid  of  a  Professor  who  formerly  filled  same  Professor  Anderson,  the  friend 
the  chair  of  this  class.  The  Profes-  of  James  APatt,  bequeathed  his  I’hi- 
sor  1  refer  to  was  Mr  Anderson,  who,  losophical  apparatus,  his  museum, 
in  the  year  1763,  sent  the  small  work-  library,  and  private  fortune,  to  trus** 
ing  model  of  a  steam-engine,  on  New-  tees,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a 
comen’s  plan,  that  is,  the  old  com-  popular  course  of  lectures  in  Glas- 
mon  atmospheric  engine,  which  be-  gowr,  for  the  instruction  of  both  sexes 
longed  to  the  College,  to  be  repaired  in  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy, 
at  the  shop  of  an  ingenious  kind  of  and  Mathematics.  Dr  Birklnx^k, 
a  man  named  James  Watt,  who  had  now  of  London,  was  anpointed  to 
come  from  Greenock  to  make  iiiathc-  this  chair  in  1799,  and  he  added  U) 
matical  instruments  in  Glasgow.  At  the  required  course  another,  wnicli 
this  time  he  had  his  shop  in  the  Salt-  has  been  a  motlel  to  all  the  mecna- 
market,  next  door,  for  ought  I  know,  nics*  institutes  lately  established.  I  ^ 
to  that  of  the  honest  Bailie  Nicol  was  the  first  man  in  Britain  tocon- 
Jarvie,  of  that  identical  Saltinarkct.  ceive  the  plan  of  giving  lectures  ou 
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I'hilosopljy  to  operative  ineclianics, 
ami  of  tl) rowing  open  to  them  a  lib¬ 
rary  tilled  with  works  which,  till  this  - 
day,  were  truly  sealed  books  to  all 
but  a  select  few,  who  were  consider¬ 
ed  the  only  persons  capable  of  study¬ 
ing,  or  of  applying  their  contents. 
Socrates,  it  is  said,  drew  down  philo¬ 
sophy  from  heaven  to  earth,  but,  from 
what  we  can  sec,  it  has  only  been  com¬ 
municated  to  a  few  chosen  indivi¬ 
duals,  who  have  dignified  themselves 
with  the  name  of  Sages.  Dr  Hirk- 
heck  has  been  the  first  man  to  snatch 
philosophy  from  the  grasp  of  this  lit¬ 
tle  junto,  who  seemed  to  make  but 
a  sorry  use  of  it.  He  has  been  the 
first  to  scatter  its  treasures  abroad 
among  the  great  mass  of  society.  His 
examj)le  was  rather  tardily  followed 
till  a  few  years  ago  ;  but  nvw  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  knowledge  have  been  effec¬ 
tually  troubled,  and  the  lame  and  the 
hliiul,  and  those  even  who  seemed 
destined  to  linger  for  ever  under  the 
almost  incurable  plague  of  mental 
darkness,  are  about  to  receive  all  the 
benefits  of  the  healing  fountain.  Hut 
1  must  return  from  my  steam-engines, 
and  mechanics’ institutions  and  libra¬ 
ries,  to  the  College  of  Glasgow.  The 
gentleman  who  now  occupies  the  chair 
of  Natural  Philosophy  is  a  worthy 
man,  and  a  very  respectable  teacher. 
He  stated,  when  he  distributed  his 
class  prizes,  that  every  one  of  his  Stu¬ 
dents  had,  at  the  hour  devoted  to  the 
examination  of  the  class,  shewn  up 
from  one  to  two  hundred  exercises  pre- 
RcribtMl  during  the  Session,  that  is, 
from  three  to  four  every  week,  in  va¬ 
rious  departments  of  physical  and 
nmthematical  science — a  pretty  sure 
sign  that  there  was  little  time  left  to 
these  Students  for  idling  and  dissi¬ 
pation.  These  exercises,  *tls  well  as 
most  of  those  in  the  other  classes,  are 
demanded  under  the  penalty  of  fines, 
hut  I  believe,  that  from  the  excellent 
system  of  training  in  the  composition 
of  essays,  and  the  preparation  of  other 
exercises,  which  the  Students  at  first 
undergo  in  the  Logic  class,  there  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  an  instance  in 
which  the  Professors  are  called  upon 
to  inflict  this  punishment  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced  classes. 

f  he  Professor  who  next  addressed 
the  lleverend  Principal,  and  distri¬ 
buted  prizes  to  his  class,  w^as  Mr 
Mylne,  the  successor  of  Francis 


Hutcheson  and  Adam  Sniith,  in  the 
chair  of  Moral  I’hilosophy  and  Po¬ 
litical  Economy.  The  mere  mention 
of  Adam  Smith  is  sufficient  to  call 
up  a  thousand  overpowering  associa¬ 
tions.  Previous  to  the  time  of  this 
illustrious  man,  the  most  enlightened 
nations  of  Europe,  nay,  even  their 
most  enlightened  philosophers  and 
statesmen,  had  imagined,  that  the 
only,  way  a  nation  could  become  rich 
and  happy,  was  by  starving  and  beg¬ 
garing  all  its  neighbouring  nations. 
To  support  this  humane,  this  most 
attractive  theory,  many  millions  were 
spent  by  England,  France,  and 
Spain,  during  the  17th  and  ISih 
centuries.  Fhigland  could  not  be  at 
rest  till  she  had  taken  from  France 
every  dirty  sugar  island  she  iwssess- 
ed,  with  the  produce  of  which  France 
might  have  bought  some  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  English  industry.  No,  no; 
spoliation  of  France,  and  Spain,  and 
the  whole  world  besides,  was  the 
cry  of  the  humane,  clear-sighted 
England.  She  would  not  be  satisfied 
even  unless  her  own  poor  children 
in  America,^ and  her  other  colonies, 
begged  of  her  their  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings,  nay,  their  very  shirts  ;  and  she 
became  quite  infuriated  if  they  should 
venturehumbly  to  insinuate  that  they 
could  make  all  these  things  inudi 
cheaper  themselves,  or  buy  them  much 
cheaper  of  others,  than  of  their  dear, 
kind-hearted  mother.  Adam  Smith 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow  in  the  year  17oli.  liy  me¬ 
ditating  profoundly  on  all  that  had 
been  written  on  Political  I'konomy 
in  France,  in  Italy,  and  in  England, 
and  by  observing  attentively,  with 
his  own  eyes,  the  course  of  agricul¬ 
tural,  of  commercial,  and  manufac¬ 
turing  industry,  with  the  collateral 
objects  of  the  science  of  Political 
Flconomy,  at  home  and  abroad,  he 
produced,  in  the  year  17 70,  a  work 
which,  1  say,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation  or  fear  of  contradiction, 
has  done  more  good,  and  is  daily 
doing  more  good  to  the  nations  of 
the  world,  than  all  the  books  that 
have  proceeded  from  all  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  Europe  put  together.  He 
was  the  first  to  demonstrate,  that 
freedom  of  trade,  the  liberty  of 
disposing  of  capital  and  of  industry 
in  the  way  w  hich  every  rational  being 
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Uiinks  most  coiulucive  to  his  own  in¬ 
dividual  benefit,  is  the  great  source 
of  national  wealth,  and  consequently 
of  national  |)ower,  as  well  as  of  indi¬ 
vidual  prosperity  and  happiness.  He 
was  the  first  to  laugh  at  the  terror 
which  the  alarmists  of  his  day  felt 
and  expressed  loudly  at  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Had  Smith  been  now  alive, 
he  would  have  predicted,  and  would 
have  rejoiced  in  the  similar  separa- 
tionof  the  Cape-of-(iood- Hope,  of  In¬ 
dia,  of  New  Holland,  and  of  Canada, 
from  England.  And  should  not  this 
country  be  proud  to  be  the  mother 
such  a  progeny,  all  of  whom  will 
become  greater  sources  of  power  and 
of  happiness  to  her,  when  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  young  vigour  of  inde¬ 
pendent  existence,  than  now,  when 
they  are  wrapped  round  with  the 
swaddling-clothes  of  Governors  Ge¬ 
neral,  aiid  Councils,  and  Superin- 
tendants,  and  Surveyors,  and  Judges, 
and  Parsons,  and  whole  hosts  of  use¬ 
less  and  overpaid  functionaries  ?  But 
1  forget  the  College  of  Glasgow’,  when 
1  talk  of  Adam  Smith.  One  word 
mure,  and  I  have  done.  Consider  for 
a  little,  all  that  is  nou’  doing  by  the 
two  most  enlightened  ministers  that 
ever  presided  over  the  financial  and 
commercial  concerns  of  any  nation, 
ancient  or  modern,  and  again  look 
for  a  little  into  the  pages  of  Adam 
Smith,  and  observe  the  coincidence 
between  his  principles  and  their  lan¬ 
guage  and  conduct.  Again  look  into 
what  his  bold  spirit  anticipated  as 
the  results  that  would  arise  from  act¬ 
ing  on  his  grand  piinciple  of  univer¬ 
sal  freedom  of  trade  and  industry, 
and  see  what  has  really  taken  place. 
In  proportion  as  our  enlightened  Le¬ 
gislature  has  adopted  his  views,  mo¬ 
dified  as  they  no  doubt  have  been 
in  some  respects  by  experience,  in 
the  same  proportion  has  this  nation 
step|KHl  forward  in  the  gigantic  and 
glorious  career  of  j)rosperity  and 
lH)wer— a  career  in  which  continual 
acccMions  of  strength  are  added  to 
continual  acceleration  of  progress.  1 
find,  however,  that  1  am  getting  upon 
stilts ;  I  shall  therefore  come  down, 
and  promise,  that  at  some  after  period 
I  shall  indite  a  few  prose  sayings  on 
the  oiKrations  of  Alessrs  Robinson 
and  Huskibson,  the  latter  of  whom  I 
consider  to  be  by  far  tl>e  most  pro^ 
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found  political  economist  that  ever 
sat  in  the  British  Cabinet. 

The  present  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Political  Econoinv 
in  Glasgow  has  contrived,  in  hi's 
Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  to  simplify 
very  much  the  confused  nomencla¬ 
ture  of  the  mental  phenomena.  In 
his  classification  of  the  fjowers  of  the 
mind,  as  we  please  to  call  our  various 
mental  states,  he  agrees  very  nearly, 
except' in  phraseology,  with  the  late 
Dr  Thomas  lirown  of  Edinburjih. 
Sensation,  memory,  and  judgment, 
or  reasoning,  W’ith  sympathy,  com¬ 
prise  all  the  states  of  intellectual  ex¬ 
istence  which  Mr  Mylue  thinks  tit 
to  enumerate.  'J'he  emotions  and 
passions  proceed  directly  from  the 
views  of  good  or  evil,  in  past,  or  pre¬ 
sent,  or  future  actions  or  events, 
which  the  pow’cr  of  sensation,  or 
memory,  or  judgment,  or  sympathy, 
or  the  combined  operation  of  all  these, 
presents  to  the  mind.  The  emotions 
and  passions  uniformly  correspond  to 
the  intellectual  state  in  which  they 
have  had  their  origin,  and  in  which 
alone  they  have  their  continuance. 
With  so  simple  an  apparatusof  words, 
the  whole  phenomena  of  mind, 
intellectual  and  moral,  are  well  ex¬ 
plained.  The  powers  of  perception, 
abstraction,  conception,  imagination, 
association  of  ideas,  fancy,  taste,  and 
a  host  of  other  terms  used  by  Dr 
Reid  and  others,  to  designate  what 
they  call  simple  powers  of  the  mind, 
are  at  once  got  rid  of  by  Mr  Mylnc  s 
plan.  Imagination,  for  instance,  is 
nothing  else  than  the  joint  oi)eration 
of  memory  and  judgment;  the  me¬ 
mory  recalling,  or  having  suggestetl 
to  it,  as  Dr  Brown  would  say,  past 
scenes,  or  acts,  or  reasonings,  and  the 
judgment  assorting  these  into  such 
groups,  as  that  judpncnt  secs  to  be 
most  convenient  for  the  intended 
purpose. 

In  the  three  classes  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  Moral  Philosophy!  and 
Logic,  in  Glasgow  College,  one  hour 
a-day  is  occupied  with  a  lecture  by 
the  Professor,  and  another, after  some 

interval,  is  employed  in  the  eiarow 
nation  of  the  class  on  the  subje^  e* 
the  previous  lecture,  and  the  rewmg 
and  shewing  up  to  the  Professor  of  es¬ 
says  and  other  written  exercises^- 
nected  with  the  business  of  the  class, 
prescribed  by  the  Professor,  and  pre- 
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l>.uinl  by  the  Students  at  home.  In  Mr  Jardine's  successor  is  a  man 
ilie  liOitio  class,  the  essays  arc  ex-  who  seems  to  be  worthy  of  such  a 
chiiv^t'd  among  the  Students  at  these  place.  In  addressing  the  Principal, 
examination  hours,  for  tlie  purpose  lie  bore  the  highest  testimony  to  the 
of  mutual  criticism.  They  are  af-  excellence  and  efficiency  of  the  sys- 
terwards  returned  to  the  Professor  ;  tein  of  instruction  which  had  been 
anil  1  well  remember  the  emotions  followed  by  his  pretleccssor,  and 
felt,  whilst  1  attended  this  class,  stateil,  that  every  day's  experience 
when  the  excellent  Professor  Jardine  confirmed  him  in  the  belief,  that 
brought  out  our  essays  one  by  one,  tins  method  was  the  best  calculated 
with  the  criticisms  of  our  fellow-  to  draw  out  active,  manly,  and  sus- 
J'tuilents  upon  them,  and  in  return-  tained  exertions,  on  the  part  of  the 
iiig  them  to  us,  criticised  both  the  Student,  and  to  render  his  progress 
essayist  and  the  critic.  It  was  the  almost  independent  of  the  talents  of 
kiiully  criticism  of  a  father,  however,  his  instructor.  'I'liis  is  the  finest  en- 
whu  wished  to  assist  and  to  encou-  coinium  that  could  have  been  passed 
rage  the  independent  exertions  of  his  on  any  plan  of  study.  The  mere 
soil,  not  to  cramp  them,  and  to  dis-  amount  of  knowledge  communicated 
gust  and  irritate  his  mind.  For  fifty  at  a  School  or  College  is  really  of  lit- 
long  years,  this  noble  veteran  in  the  tie  importance.  Hut  the  intellectual 
great  cause  of  education  taught  in  habits  which  are  generated  there, 
ibis  University.  He  retired  from  the  the  facility  acquired  of  arranging 
active  labours  of  his  Professorship  and  analysing  human  thoughts,  and 
only  last  year,  and  he  is  now  slowly  words,  and  actions,  and  the  power 
descending  into  the  vale  of  years,  of  contemplating  systematically  the 
witli  the  blessings  of  thousands  who  wonders  of  nature  and  of  art,  which 
liave  liad  the  inestimable  happiness  are  presented,  and  continue  in  un¬ 
to  receive  his  instructions.  He  w'as  grouped,  useless  masses,  to  the  unc- 
present  among  the  other  Professors  ducated  eye,  constitute,  in  my  opi- 
oii  the  closing -day  of  this  Session,  nion,  the  greatest  excellence  in  any 
H  hen  he  took  his  seat  on  their  system  of  education.  In  short,  I 

bench,  he  was  welcomed  with  an  think  that  it  should  be  the  object  of 

iiistantaneous  burst  of  applause  from  a  College  education,  not  so  much  to 

every  corner  of  the  Hall.  Tears  of  communicate  a  few  WTCtched  sprink- 
congratulation,  seen  starting  from  lings  of  literature,  and  of  moral  and 
uiany  an  eye,  must  have  convinced  physical  science,  as  to  perfect,  as  far 
this  venerable  man,  that  at  least  his  as  possible,  that  species  of  discip- 
<luondain  students  were  saying  in  line,  by  the  acquisition  of  which  it 

their  hearts,  “  You  have  done  your  is  seen,  that  men  are  best  fitted  to 

diityj'  Should  Mr  Scarlett,  who  enter  with  order  and  efficiency  into 
stands  pre-eminently  at  the  head  of  the  great  arena  of  human  life, 
the  Knglish  Bar,  and  who  received  I  cannot  quit  this  Logic  class  in 
the  elements  of  his  education  from  Glasgow  without  making  a  few  ob- 
dardine  at  the  University  of  servations  on  the  system  of  our  Edin- 
Ulasgow, — should  Mr  Moncreiff,  burgh  University,  which  1  consider 
tvho  now  holds  the  same  distinguish-  to  be  decidedly  the  most  inefficient  in 
^d  place  at  the  Scottish  Bar,  and  Scotland,  in  so  far  as  the  three  classes 
"’ho  also  had  the  same  instructor, —  1  have  last  noticetl  are  concerned.  It 

should  Mr  Jeffrey,  who  stands  ao  occurs  to  me  that  Mr  Campbell  is 
koowledged  as  the  first  literary  cri-  quite  wrong,  in  his  observations  on 
He  in  Europe,  and  who  was  also  an  the  proposed  London  University, 
cleve  of  Mr  Jardine, — should  Mr  when  he  sedulously  avoids  drawing 
1  homas  Campbell,  who  ranks  among  any  comparisons  between  the  Scot- 
iJie  first  of  the  living  poets  of  Bri-  tish  and  English  Universities.  Con- 
who  was  also  taught  under  the  trast  is  the  very  soul  of  all  improvc- 
satne  master,  by  any  chance  hear  of  ment ;  and  I  trust  that  no  such 
d>e  reception  given  to  their  aged  squeamish  backwardness  will  prevent 
P'^ceptor,  I  am  sure  that  one  and  all  me  from  saying  two  or  three  words 
of  them  will,  join  in  the  sentiments  on  the  singular  contrast  presented 
^hicb  filled  the  breast  of  every  indivL  between  the  state  of  some  classes  in 
JhsI  in  the  Common  Hall  this  day.  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  even  at  the 
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rUk  oi’  slightly  oii’ending  some  parties 
interested,  lie  it  observed,  however, 
that  i  do  not  blame  individual  Pro¬ 
fessors  in  Edinburgh,  because  1  well 
know  that  they  tind  themselves  in 
trammels  from  which  some  of  them 
are  most  anxious  to  escape :  and  1 
mention  it  as  a  circumstance  highly 
honourable  to  the  gentleman  who  oc¬ 
cupies  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  who  was  also  an  elevc,  and  1  be¬ 
lieve  a  favourite  elevc,  of  Mr  Jardine 
of  Glasgow,  that  he  has  expressed  an 
urgent  wish  that  his  class  should  be 
idaced  on  the  same  system  as  that  of 
the  iPestern  University,  namely,  that 
in  addition  to  one  hour,  during  which 
he  delivers  a  lecture  to  his  Student, 
which  is  the  only  time  of  meeting  be- 
tw  een  the  Professors  and  Students  in 
the  three  classes  of  Logic,  Moral  and 
Natural  Philosophy  here,  he  should 
be  allowed  to  devote  another  hour 
'  daily  to  the  examination  and  dis> 
ciplining  of  his  class.  1  have  no 
doubt,  that  the  acute  and  energetic 
mind  of  this  gentleman  has  taken 
into  view  the  system  of  his  Glasgow 
master,  when  he  suggested  this  great, 
this  incalculably  useful  imj)rove- 
inent.  M'hen  it  is  considered  that 
the  proposed  plan  will  do  more  than 
double  all  the  labour  of  this  chair, 
and  when  it  has  been  brought  under 
the  attention  of  the  Senatus  Acade- 
inicus  by  that  individual  who  is  to 
be  burdened  with  all  this  additional 
fatigue,  I  shall  hold  both  the  Senatus 
Academicus,  and  the  Patrons  of  the 
University,  in  very  low  esteem  in¬ 
deed,  if  they  do  not  immediately  se¬ 
cond,  with  all  their  might,  this  pro¬ 
posal,  which  is  equally  honourable 
to  him  who  makes  it,  as  it  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  class  and  university 
for  whose  sake  it  is  made. 

These  are  not  days  in  which  truth, 
and  the  great  instruments  of  human 
improvement  and  happinesss,  are  to 
be  paltered  wdtb.  The  merits  of 
every  institution  belonging  to  the 
public  ought  to  be  fairly,  and  fear¬ 
lessly,  and  nublicly  discussed.  The 

E^ng  of  education  pursued  in  our 
niversitics  stand  prominently  for- 
W’ard  among  those  subjects  whicli 
admit,  nay,  which  should  courtj  open 
ai^  free  discussion.  It  is  theremre 
with  the,  h(^  of  being  able  to  do 
some  sood,  that  1  advert  to  the  con- 
trasl,  1  had  almost  said  liunuliating, 
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which  is  presented  to  any  one  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  subject,  between 
the  state  of  efficiency  in  the  Lojie 
classes  of  Glasgow  aiid  Edinburuli. 

1  am  most  anxious  to  guard  against 
the  idea  that  1  impute  blame  to  the 
Professor  of  this  latter  University  ; 
far  less  do  I  now  purpose  to  discuss 
the  question,  whether  the  Clergy¬ 
man  of  one  of  the  most  populous 
parishes  of  our  city  can  efjtctualh 
jierform  his  duties  as  a  Minister  of 
the  Gospel,  and  a  teacher  of  a  nu¬ 
merous  class  in  a  University  ;  but  1 
reprobate,  most  unhesitatingly,  the 
system  which  this  Professor  is  com¬ 
pelled,  by  the  rules  or  practice  of  the 
University  to  follow.  I  am  certain 
1  shall  be  joined  in  this  sentiment 
by  every  man  of  sense  in  Edinburgh, 
and  by  none,  I  might  almost  pre¬ 
sume,  more  readily  than  by  the 
learned  Professor  of  Logic  hiirsolf. 
How  is  it  possible  that  boys,  of  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  should 
derive  any  benefit  from  a  lecture  of 
an  hour  daily,  which  they  may  at¬ 
tend  or  not  as  they  please,  for  about 
five  months  in  the  year  ?  Isa  class 
such  as  this,  in  which  a  few  exercises 
are  prescribed,  which  may  be  per¬ 
formed  or  not  as  the  Student  chooses, 
likely  to  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  the  character  of  useful,  or  even  of 
w’ell-instructcd  men  ?  Patrons  of 
the  University,  look  to  this !  J  he 
fault  lies  chiefly  at  your  door,  not  at 
that  of  the  actual  Professor. 

As  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  classes 
in  our  Universities,  1  have  long  been 
of  opinion,  that  they  should  not  be 
entered  till  the  Student  has  attained 
such  an  acquaintance  with  these  lan¬ 
guages  as  the  scholars  in  the  upper 
schools  in  England  usually  possess 
before  they  enter  the  Universities  in 
that  country.  I  believe  that  steps 
are  now  taking,  both  in  the  Old  ami 
New  High  Schools  of  Edinburgh, 
and  in  the  Gramratr  School  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  as  well  as  in  the  more  respect¬ 
able  Academies  for  classical  Ins^c- 
tion  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  merc  ^f* 
mentary  training  in  Greek  at  either 
University  ;  and  it  would  be 
the  young  men  were  also  much  be  - 
ter  grounded  in  Latin  before  they  aP" 
proached  the  walls  of  a  College, 
observation,  painful  in  one 
Scottish  feeling,  but  cxtrenieiy 
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Jitable  in  the  circumstances  in  wliich  ably-wcll-iustructed,  and  vcry-well- 
it  was  made,  both  to  the  Professor  instructed  Students,  who  pour  in  ufioii 
jiid  i^tndents  of  Greek  at  Glasgow,  them  every  year.  No  improvement 
veas  addressed  by  tliis  Professor  to  seems  capable  of  being  made  in  these 
the  Principal  of  the  College,  when  it  classes,  till  the  people  of  Scotland 
was  the  turn  of  the  Greek  ("lass  to  shall  see  the  propriety  of  keeping 
receive  their  prizes.  The  Professor  their  sons  a  year  or  two  longer  than 
stated  that  many  of  his  junior  Stu-  they  usually  now  do,  in  elementary 
dents  had  come  to  him  unable  to  read  classical  schools,  where  they  ought 
tlie  (ireek  alphabet, — unable  to  dis-  to  acquire  much  moreCircek  and  La- 
tinguish  an  alpha  from  an  ome^a  ;  tin  than  it  is  possible  for  the  Profes- 
.ind  yet  they  had  finished  their  first  sors  of  these  languages  to  communi- 
six  months  course  of  studies  by  read-  cate  during  the  first  Session  to  those 
fluently  Lucian's  Dialogues,  and  who  come  to  them  totally  ignorant 
the  Iliad  of  Homer.  The  observa-  of  the  former  language,  and  but  111- 
tion  shews  the  deplorable  neglect  into  groundetl  in  the  latter, 
which  the  Greek  language  must  have  On  observing  attentively  the  sys* 
tallen  of  late,  in  our  elementary  se-  tern  of  education  in  our  Universitiesj 
ininaries  of  classical  education.  But,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  convinced, 
as  1  have  said  already,  I  trust  that  that  the  Session  of  only  five  or  sh 
tliis  reproach  will  be  wiped  away,  months  in  the  whole  year  is  by  fai 
and  that  the  most  harmonious  and  too  short.  1  am  satisfied  that  wc 
beautiful  of  all  languages  will  be  once  ought  to  have  at  least  nine  montln 
more  attended  to  with  due  zeal,  es-  of  Session,  as  they  have  in  the  mosi 
jiccially  since  the  Rectors  and  Mas-  respectable  Colleges  in  North  Arne- 
ters  of  our  three  principal  schools  rica — Yale  and  New  Jersey  ;  arid  1 
have  begun  to  instruct  their  pupils  believe  also  in  all  the  other  twenty- 
assiduously  in  this  most  elegant  and  four  transantlantic  Colleges.  Whet 
useful  department  of  learning.  It  our  old  European  Universities  wen 
was  further  stated  by  this  young,  first  established,  almost  the  only  pur- 
this  gentlemanlike,  this  most  un-  pose  they  were  intended  to  serve  wai 
monklike  Professor,  who  presides,  the  education  of  priests.  Wc  nov 
w'ith  much  credit  to  himself,  and  require  well-educated  and  useful  d 
with  great  popularity  among  the  tizens,  as  well  as  learned  priests:  / 
Students,  and  all  who  know  him,  vacation  of  six  or  seven  months  fi 
over  the  Greek  Class  in  Glasgow,  the  year,  which  may  have  suited  ver; 
that  his  pupils,  in  the  second  year’s  well  when  the  young  parsons  wer 
‘  iass,  had  displayed  much  exertion  sent  home  to  continue  theif  stirdie 
during  the  Session, — that  they  had  under  the  roofs  of  country  Monaste 
l  oinposed  Greek  verses  so  accurate  in  ries,  and  latterly  under  the  superin 
l>oint  of  quantity  and  metre,  and  so  tendance  of  Presbyteries,  seenisy  ii 
I'ure  in  point  of  idiom,  that  they  the  altered  circumstances  of  ourtimei 
would  have  satisfied  even  the  critical  to  be  a  period  out  of  all  proportiO 
•  ye  of  a  Parr  or  of  a  I’orson.  I  re-  too  long  for  relaxation'  from  seH<yc 
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IVmcipiilsInp  or  his  Professorship;  anywhere  else  than  under  the partn- 
and  the  iiioujeiit  a  priest  is  invested  tal  roof.  In  Glasgow,  no  complaints 
with  the  gown  of  a  Professor,  he  have  ever  been  heard  of  tlie  conup- 
sbould  be  stripped  of  tliat  of  a  priest,  tion  of  the  morals  of  the  Students ; 
The  only  men  who  object  to  this  ar-  nor  have  we  ever  heard  a  whisper  of 
rangement  are  our  priests  themselves,  such  a  thing  occurring  either  in  Edin- 
who  always  have  been,  and,  as  long  burgh  or  Aberdeen,  so  as  to  excite 
as  they  shall  continue  an  exclusive  the  least  remark.  On  the  very  con- 
corporation,  always  will  be,  to  say  trary,  when  we  hear  every  few  inonthsi 
the  least  of  them,  fond  of  power  and  of  rustications  and  expulsions  from 
emolument,  no  matter  how  inconsist-  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  these  imraa- 
ent  these  may  be  with  what  they  culate  Universities,  we  do  not  hear  of 
(seriously  ?)  call  their  sacred  and  pe-  an  instance  of  similar  punishineius 
culiar  office.  being  inflicted  in  Edinburgh  or  Glag- 

I  shall  close  this  very  imperfect  gow,  with  all  their  myriads  of  popu- 
notice  with  a  few  observations,  which  lation,  oftencr  than  once  in  ten  years, 
have  partly  been  suggested  by  Mr  What  is  more,  lam  happy  to  state, 
Thomas  Campbell’s  proposal  for  the  in  farther  support  of  Mr  Campbell's 
(stablishment  of  a  great  University  views  on  this  subject,  what  1  heard 
in  London.  He  has  been  attacked  from  the  lips  of  the  Rev.  Principal 
in  a  very  flippant  manner,  by  a  very  of  the  University  of  Glasgow',  on  the 
flippant,  and  extremely  ignorant  wri-  doth  of  April  last,  that  during  the 
ter,  in  a  journal  called  die  London  preceding  six  months  of  a  busy  Ses- 
Magazine  and  Review,  for  maintain-  sion,  the  Senate  of  the  University 
ing,  that,  in  London,  and  while  the  had  not  occasion  to  inflict  even  the 
Students  attending  the  proposed  Uni-  slightes  tcensure  on  any  individual 
versity  should  live  at  night  under  the  of  the  whole  1,500  regular  Students, 
roof  of  their  parents,  there  would  be  living,  as  1  have  said,  in  the  heart  ot 
less  danger  of  the  corruption  of  their  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  po- 
morals  than  there  is  cither  in  Oxford  pulation  of  more  than  170,000  souls, 
or  Cambridge.  Agreeing  as  I  do  Another,  and  the  last  observation 
most  cordially  with  Mr  Campbell  in  I  shall  make,  is,  that  Scotland,  which 
the  notions  which  he  entertains  as  to  contains  a  population,  according  to 
the  vast  utility  of  such  an  establish-  the  last  census,  of  little  more  than 
ment  iu  London,  I  may  state  the  fact,  two  millions,  has  above  four  thousand 
in  corroboration  of  his  views  as  to  the  one  hundred  youths  who  are  an- 
comparative  liability  to  moral  conta-  nually  receiving  the  benefits  ot  a 
gion  in  London  and  Cambridge,  that  University  education — an  education 

the  University  of  Glasgow,  which  which,  notwithstanding  some  detects, 

educates  every  year  1500  Students,  does,  on  the  whole,  bear  constantly 
is  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  city,  the  and  directly  on  the  great  practical 
second  in  point  of  population  in  Great  purposes  of  social  existence — an  edu- 
Britaln,  and  which  now  contains,  ac-  cation,  in  the  course  of  which,  to  use 
cording  to  the  estimate  of  Mr  Cle-  the  language  of  Professor  Leslie,  on 
land,  (the  active  and  intelligent  su-  a  late  memorable  occasion  in 
l>crintendant  of  public  works  for  that  burgh,  “  the  spirit  of  our  youth  does 
cily,)above  170,000 inhabitants:  that  not  spend  its  flres  in  classical  idling» 

the  University  of  Edinburgh,  at  nor  quench  them  in  the  abyss  of  use- 

which  above  2000  Students  are  an-  less  abstraction” — an  education  nr 
nually  taught,  is  situated  in  the  which,  farther,  to  use  the  words  o 
inidst  of  a  population  now  amount-  Dr  Chalmers  at  the  banquet  1?^"  * 
iug  to  more  than  150,000 ;  and  few  days  ago  to  the  tetierable 

that  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  Hunter  of  St.  Andrew’s,  **  the pb* 

which  is  attended  by  about  iOO  Stu-  sophy  of  CoUeges  is  always 
dents,  stands  in  a  town  with ’above  with  the  pursuits  of  private  lire. 
60,000  inhabitants.  St.  Andrew’s,  Ireland,  the  fertile  and  prolific  r^ 
where  about  250  Students  are  edu-  land,  with  a  population  of  seven  mi  - 

cated,  is  UQ  doubt  a  place  of  small  Hons,  which  is  more  than  three  tinj^ 

popiflatioD,  We  consider  it  quite  a  that  of  barren  Scotland, 

mockery  ot  com inou  sense  to  hay  that  will  venture  to  say,  one  thin 
tbr  morals  ol  youth  can  be  kept  purer  number  of  her  youths  efijoymg  »  ^ 
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l)enefits  of  such  an  education  as  the  Manchester  too,  such  Universities  as 
nbove-meiitioned  number  of  young  may  put  to  shame  the  effete  and 
Scotsmen.'  England,  the  proud  and  monkish  establishments  of  your  coun. 
gorgeous  England,  with  a  population  try,  lest  the  day  dawn  when  “  the 
more  than  six  times  that  of  Scotland,  mechanic  coming  from  In’s  stall,  or  the 
and  with  wealth  out  of  all  proimrtion  i)easant  from  his  cottage,”  shall  sur- 
greatcr,  cannot  reckon  as  regular  Stu-  prise  and  confound  with  substantial 
lients  at  her  Universities  more  than  knowledge — with  knowledge  bearing 
double  the  number  of  those  whom  the  on  the  true  concerns  of  human  life — 
]>oor,  ill-peopled,  and  contemned  Scot,  the  scholar,  who  is  dreaming  over  his 
land  yearly  sends  to  her  four  ill-endow.  longs  and  his  shorts,  without  u 
t‘d  Universities.  Men  of  England  !  thought  that  all  the  while  the  world 
Wvm;  !  (as  Mr  Camplrell,  is  in  motion,  that  the  mass  of  society 

ill  set  Demosthenian  phrase,  addres-  is  making  daily  approximations  lo¬ 
ses  the  Londoners,)  Men  of  England,  wards  the  great  goal  of  universal 
look  to  this,  and  be  you  speedy  in  power  over  the  elements  of  Nature, 
erecting,  both  in  London  and  York,  and  the  means  of  personal  and  social 
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u}K)ii  nuiiil)erlt‘8S  picturt*s  uith  which 
it  is  s^uthled ;  while  both  sides  are 
adorneil  with  busts  and  statues 
.placed  at  regular  distances,  inter¬ 
mingled  with  shields  and  trophies^ 
altats  and  sarcophagi.  The  bnest 
speciinei>6  in  the  collection  aro.  de¬ 
posited  in  side-rooms  opening  to 
the  Corridor.  These  rooms  are  set 
apart  for  cluifx-d' anivres.  Several  of 
them  are  of  elegant  form  and  spa¬ 
cious  dimensions,  much  more  worthy 
of  their  inmates  than  certain  closets 
in  the  Vatican,  allotted  to  rival  po¬ 
tentates.  The  Belvidere  Apollo  and 
the  Laocoon  are  lodged  in  sorry 
chambers,  compared  with  the  T ribune 
and  the  9ala  di  Niobe.  The  latter, 
like  the  celebrated  group  which  it 
contains,  is  grand  and  impressive, 
while  the  Tribune  is  a  fit  home  for 
the  Venus  de  Medici  and  her  beauti¬ 
ful  compeers. 

On  first  entering  the  Corridor,  the 
eye  is  solicited  at  so  many  points, 
that  it  can  dwell  steadfastly  on  none. 
To  describe  any  given  statue  on  a 
first  visit,  1  u'ould  regard  as  a  fruit¬ 
less  attempt.  After  wandering  in 
the  midst  of  riches  till  we  are  con¬ 
founded  at  their  extent  and  value, 
we  return — alive,  probably,  to  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  collection,  but  with  no 
abiding  impression  of  any  one  of  its 
treasures  individually.  The  liber¬ 
ality,  the  industry,  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  in  form¬ 
ing  it,  and  the  important  purposes  to 
which  he  rendered  it  subservient, 
of  inspiring  his  countrymen  with  a 
taste  for  art,  and  cultivating  their 
sensibility  to  ideal  beauty,  must  ever 
entitle  him,  not  only  to  the  esteem  of 
professors  and  admirers  of  the  arts, 
but  to  the  praise  of  all  who  take  de¬ 
light  in  the  refinement  of  humanity. 

The  Tribune  is  one  of  the  roost 
enchanting  rooms  devoted  to  this 
collection.  It  is  a  beautiful  octagonal 
chamber,  containing  several  roaster- 

Sieces  of  ancient  sculpture  and  mo¬ 
an  painting.  A  dome  enrichetl 
with  mother-of-pearl,  a  tesselated 
pavement  of  the  most  beautiful 
marble,  elegant  statues,  and  admir- 
able  pictures,  all  combine  to  render 
this  Hall  a  fitting  temple  for  its  ce- 
latial  inhabitant— the  Venusde  Me¬ 
dici.  To  him  who  has  the  soul  of 
an  artist  this,  is  holy  ^ground,  in¬ 


spiring  a  feeling  almost  religious. 
To  the  heathen  mythology  we 
indebted  for  those  relics  of  srt  wliid, 
are  now  prized  as  invaluable,  lit 
religion,  truth  is  all— and,  even  in¬ 
dependently  of  triub,  the  idet  of  x 
formless  and  spiritual  being  is  purer 
and  more  sublime  than  that  of  tlx 
most  beautiful  material  divinity. 
.But  to  judgmenU  less  correct,  or  to 
less  refined  imaginations,  the  belief 
in  such  celestial  beings  as  are  ben- 
depicted  in  Madonnas,  or  bodit«l 
forth  in  the  Venus  and  Apollino, 
must  add  a  warmth  of  love  to  devo¬ 
tion,  such  as  no  mere  abstractions 
can  awaken.  What  then  It  is 
only,  the  more  necessary  that  no 
should  judge  correctly,  and  refine  our 


imaginations. 


What  shall  1  say  of  the  Venus,  of 
whom  so  much  has  been  said  already, 
and  yet  of  whom  no  one  can  say  too 
much  ?  Ferhatis  I  -  should  only  say 
that  she  is  all  perfect  of  her  kind. 
The  best  praise  of  a  good  statue  is 
when  the  critic  is  silent,  or,  if  be 
does  not  speak  out,  talks  in  excla¬ 
mations.  On  examining  the  Venus, 
fancied  imperfections  are  apt  to  glim¬ 
mer  on  the  mind,  floating  away 
.without  leaving  any  influential  itn- 
pression,  to  be  sucoeedetl  by  others  ot 
as  vague  a  cast  and  as  transient  a 
duration.  These  probably  arise  from 
an  overstraining,  spirit  of  criticism 
which  usually  accompanies  tbwi 
who  assume  the  part  of  a  connoi*- 
seur,  without  a  sufficient  acouaiut- 
ance  with  the  principles  of  sculpture. 
But  however  anxiously  we  may  la- 
,bour  for  the  detection  of  something 
faulty  in  the  Venus,  and  however 
we  may  momentarily  deceive  our¬ 
selves  with  the  thought  of  having 
gained  our  point,  our  inspection  in¬ 
variably  terminates  in  the  exclaina- 
tion — Oh  how  beautiful  I — how  sim* 
ply  beautiful !  Pace  round  and  roum 
the  statue,  try  every  point  of  view  m 
which  it  can  be  plao^»  ““ 

whole  from  ,witbin  the  field  of  vision, 
or  steadfastly  examine  any  *{**?.* 
part — he  who  does  so,  providetl  m 
taste  has  been  previously  culuvatw . 
will  not  refuse  nis  uuqualifiw 
and  admiration  of  that  faaltlc^  * 
tue,  from  which  theieye®  of  •  ^y. , 
turned  dazzling,  and  drunk  w 
heauty."  . 

U  has  been  faid>  that  die  exp 
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the  merely  beautiful  woman.  Those  centaur,  is  alone  sufficient  to  rank 
who  are  conversant  with  the  yet-un-  him  ainonp;  pre-eminent  sculptors, 
tivalletl  masterpieces  of  antiquity,  The  next  piece  of  sculpture  to 
know  how  much  their  value  depends  which  1  turned  my  attention  in  the 
on  their  serene  and  godlike  repose.  Tribune  is  the  Aiwllino — a  pretty 
In  pro|>ortion  as  impassioned  expres-  name  for  a  beautiful  thing.  A])ollo, 
sion  is  developed,  there  is  a  depar-  like  Venus,  appears  to  have  been  a 
ture  from  sublimity.  Perhaps  this  favourite  subject  among  statuaries, 
reflection  contains  one  of  the  reasons  There  are  several  other  rejiresenta- 
why  the  works  of  modern  sculptors,  tions  of  him,  as  there  are  of  the 
notwithstanding  energetic  efforts  and  goddess,  in  different  parts  of  the  ilal- 
the  pressure  of  genius,  still  prove  lery.  All  of  them  are  works  of  me- 
inferior  to  their  Grecian  models,  rit,  and  one  of  them  in  particular  is 
Canova  has  been  by  many  regarded  noble,  in  the  attitude  of  heaving  his 
as  a  successful  rival  of  the  ancients,  arm  above  his  head,  and  pointing  to 
'I'hc  works  of  that  highly-gifte<l  and  the  sky.  The  Apollino  of  the  'Fri- 
amiable  artist  are  generally  well  bune  is  young  and  delicate,  and  of 
cliosen  in  point  of  subject — chaste  in  feminine  form.  The  style  is  similar 
design — ^aiid  elegant  in  execution,  to  that  of  the  Venus,  both  statues 
Hut  in  contemplating  them,  our  feel*  being  referable  to  the  same  age  of 
ings,  as  contrasted  with  those  ex*  sculpture.  The  distinguishing  cha- 
cite(l  by  the  antique,  partake  too  racteristic  of  these  statues  is  the  very 
much  of  an  earthly  tone.  May  we  simple  idea  of  beauty  after  which 
not  account  for  this  by  an  exuberant  they  have  been  wrought.  No  cx* 
develojiement  of  expression, — ap*  trinsic  aids,  no  heightening  acccs- 
proaching  to  indicated  passion,  and  sorics  are  sought  for, — no  action  is 
conducting  us  too  near  the  feelings  represented,  no  posture  introduced, 
and  passions  of  common  life?  If,  in  which  a  fine  form  might  be  dis- 
after  gazing  on  the  Goddess  of  the  played  to  the  best  advantage.  All 
'fribune,  we  repair  to  her  avowed  ri-  is  truth  and  simplicity — genuine 
val  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  the  Venus  beauty  alone,  and  sufficiency,  with- 
ofC  'anova,  we  will  be  struck  with  out  the  aid  of  studied  grace  or  affect- 
the  truth  of  the  remark,  that  in  the  ed  ornament, 
serenest  repose,  and  the  absence  of  The  wrestlers  compose  another  of 
all  strongly.pronounced  expression,  the  masterpieces  which  enrich  this 
consists  the  excellence  of  statuary,  room.  This  is  one  of  those  pieces 
I  here  is  something  voluptuous  in  of  sculpture  which  have  the  excel- 
the  modern  statue,  which  attracts  lence  of  being  easily  read.  No  coin- 
ws  by  feelings  of  a  character  far  less  mentator  is  necessary  to  explain  what 
pure,  tnd  far  less  elevated  than  those  is  going  on.  One  of  the  two  wrest- 
which  the  Venus  of  the  Tribune  in-  lers  has  just  thrown  the  other,  and 
spires.  But  1  deprecate  the  thought  will  keep  him  down.  Yet  thestrug- 
of  depreciating  the  merits  of  Canova.  gle  is  evidently  not  over,  as  the 
J  speak  of  his  Venus  merely  in  con-  limbs  of  both  appear  violently  cx- 
trast  with  that  of  the  Tribune,  to  erted.  The'  conqueror,  meanwhile, 
u^hich,  certainly,  she  is,  upon  the  has  an  elated  look ;  but  notwitli- 
'•hole,  inferior.  Some  critics,  I  am  standing  bis  present  superiority,  his 
*ware,  censure  her  most  unmerciful-  hand  is  clenched,  and  he  docs  not 
|y.  Hnding  her  inferior,  in  every  aeem  to  feel  secure  of  his  advantage, 
limb  and  feature,  to  her  competitor.  The  countenance  of  the'fallon  coin- 
i'bev  are  unquestionably  right,  ge*  batant  is  expressive  of  resistance  and 
uerally  speaking:  but  many  of  the  fury,  but  evidently  mingled  with 
overstrained  remarks  of*  which  this  mortiftcation  and  pain.  Various  have 
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been  Uie  conjectures  respecting  the  Marsias.  Besides,  the  subject  ol' 
wrestlers. M  It  is. possible  that  the  Marsias  was  a  favourite  one,  and 
piece  may  represent  a  struggle  be-  twice  represented  in  this  very  (iai- 
tween  two  persons ;  or  it  is  jwssi-  lery.  But  I  am  not  aivare  that  the 
ble  that  it  may  have  been  intended  others  were  in  equal  vogue.  In  ail- 
to  commemorate  some  one  or  other  dition  to  this,  there  is  still  prescrveHl 
of  the  various  subjects  with  which  an  engraved  gem,  in  which  Mar- 
it  has  been  identified.  Winkelmann  sias  is  representecl  bound,  and  bc- 
is  of  opinion,  that  it  belongs  of  right  fore  liiin,  preparing  for  his  execu¬ 
te  the  group  of  the  Niobe,  chiefly,  tion,  crouches  a  slave  in  the  very  at- 
I  believe,  because  the  fable  bears,  titude  and  employment  of  the  Am- 
that  the  arrows  were  shot  when  they  tino.  This  statue  is  also  rcinark- 
were  exercising  themselves  in  run-  able  for  its  great  simplicity.  Much 
ning  and  wrestling.  attention  and  criticism  have  bi>eu 

But  however  much  the  wrestlers  bestowed  upon  it,  but  the  praise  it 
be  the  subject  of  conjecture,  an  equal  has  received  is  no  more  than  is  justly 
share  of  it  may  be  expended  on  the  due  to  its  merits. 

Aroiino,  or  knife-grinder.  This  sta-  I  come  now  to  the  last  piece  of 
tue  i.s  in  a  posture  easy  to  conceive,  sculpture  to  be  noticed  in  the  Tri- 
but  difficult  to  describe.  The  slave —  bune,  the  Faun,  with  whom  one 
for  such  he  would  appear  to  be — is  may  unbend,  as  with  a  good-huniour- 
nearly  in  the  attitude  of  squatting  ed  romp,  after  being  fatigued  with 
upon  his  haras,  with  his  hands  busi-  the  high-strained  flattery  and  ailmir- 
1  y  employed — the  one  in  grasping  the  ation  of  severer  beauties.  This  Faun 
handle  of  a  large  knife,  the  other  in  is  one  of  the  comical  ones,  and  a  very 
pressing  its  blade,  which  he  is  grind-  droll  fellow  he  is.  There  is  an  irre- 
ing  on  a  whetstone  placed  before  sistible  expression  of  fun  in  his  coun- 
hiin.  His  eager  countenance  is  tenance — albeit  not  the  original  face 
turned  upward,  and  a  little  aside  ;  composed  for  him  by  his  maker,  but 
his  eye  would  meet  those  of  a  person  an  excellent  restoration  by  the  fa- 
standing  erect  close  by  him.  There  mous  Michael  Angelo.  It  would 
is  much  felicity,  both  in  the  concep-  puzzle  Argus  to  catch  a  dull  or 
tion  and  execution  of  this  statue,  sleepy  point  about  him.  He  braiid- 
It  has  occasioned  considerable  de-  ishes  a  pair  of  cymbals  in  his  hands, 
bate  among  the  cognoscenti,  who,  and  with  one  of  his  feet  presses  au 
concerning  it,  have  predicated  every  instrument  resembling  a  pair  of  bel- 
thing  probable,  and  many  things  lows.  Artists  alone  can  know  whe- 
impossible.  The  great  variety  of  ther  it  be  easier  to  represent  gaiety 
conjecture  which  has  been  exhausted  than  gravity  ;  but  certainly  they  are 
u|>on  it  is  ow'ing,  perhaps,  to  its  pos-  generally  more  successful  in  the  lor- 
ture  and  employment.  Some  critics  luer  w'alk,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
pronounce  it  to  be  the  statue  of  an  effect  produced  by  their  works,  tew 
old  Roman  worthy — a  Cincinnatus  sculptures  of  a  gay  cast  fail  in  their 
ora  Manlius.  By  others,  it  is  thought  object,  but  many  a  dignified  statue 
to  be  a  slave  detecting  the  conspiracy  stands  in  solemn  insignificance, 
of  Catiline,  or  of  the  sons  of  Bru-  Winkelmann  seems  inclined  to 
fus.  But  the  Weight  of  criticism  confound  the  Fauns  with  Silenus-— 
preponderates  in  favour  of  the  be-  or  rather  to  consider  Silenus  as  only 
lief  that  the  statue  was  intended  for  a  Faun  of  mature  age.  According  to 
the  Scythian  who  was  ordered  to  him,  there  are  three  chanctera  w 
flay  ^^aT&ta8.  And  this,  on  the  which  this  god  is  repreaented,*^* * 
whole,  is  the  most  probable  conjee-  grave  philosophical  tutor  of-yoiing 
ture.  The  Arotino  is  not  dignifled  Bacchus,  of  which  there 
enough  for  an  old  Roman  worthy :  example  in  the  vestibule  of  tba  I* 
his  expression  is  too  clownish  and  lery, — as  a  very  aoti  tb®  bottle^nj* 

stolid  for  that  which  might  attend  panion  of  his  q)UpU,»  and  as  such,  ^ 

the  moment  of  detecting  a  conspi-  is  admirably  representfld  in  as* 
racy,;  but  he  hits  exactly  the  tout-  figure  in  tlie  Hall  of  InacripaoM.*^ 
enaemble  of  what  we  would  conceive  and,,  finally,  as  a  rog«Bjdi>  fiinny  sn 
in  tile  slave,  while  preparing  tor  the  racter,  of  which  tW  statue  an 
execution  of ^  his  *  commands  upon  Tribune  is.  the  choicesi  specim® 
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'I'he  two  former  characters  iK'long 
correctly  to  Silenus ;  they  cannot 
proiicrly  be  given  to  the  Fauns.  The 
latter,  as  depicted  in  the  statue 
mentioned,  is  that  of  the  Fauns,  and 
of  them  the  funny  fellow  in  question 
is  indubitably  the  chief. 

Such,  in  my  apprehension,  are  the 
five  prime  attractions  of  the  Tribune 
of  the  Gallery.  The  paintings  which 
adorn  it  are  no  doubt  inestimable 
productions  of  their  kind ;  but  paint¬ 
ing  cannot  be  put,  1  think,  in  com¬ 
petition  with  sculpture.  Michael 
Angelo,  Guido,  Doinenichino,  Cor¬ 
reggio,  and  Da  Vinci,  beside  other 
master-painters,  have  here  contri¬ 
buted  their  riches ;  but  their  works 
would  require  a  page  to  be  devoted  to 
themselves.  They  are  capable,  singly, 
of  bestowing  value  on  any  transalpine 
collection.  But  however  excellent  the 
art  of  painting  is,  the  works  of  the 
sculptor  fascinate  most.  The  object 
of  the  painter,  comparatively,  is  illu¬ 
sion,  while  the  sculptor  deals  more 
with  the  true  forms  and  realities  of 
Nature,  save  in  so  far  as  these  are 
tempered  and  moulded  to  suit  his 
ideal  conceptions  of  beauty.  The 
painter  is  ever  labouring  to  deceive 
us.  He  aims  to  cheat  us  into  the 
belief  of  the  existence  of  his  object. 
His  representations  of  Nature  are 
unsubstantial,  compared  with  those 
in  the  sister  art,  and  our  perception 
of  them  is  seldom  unaccompanied  by 
die  thought  of  deception.  Painting 
I  used  formerly  to  prefer  to  sculp¬ 
ture,  as  admitting  apparently  more 
varied  and  lively  representations, 
hut  greater  familiarity  with  both 
arts  convinced  me  I  was  in  error. 
Pictures  are  to  statues  as  bank-bills 
are  to  coin — more  conveniently  re¬ 
presented,  but  perishable  in  their 
materials,  and  of  less  intrinsical 
worth.  •  •  •  •  • 

Attractive  as  the  Tribune  is,  1 
^now  not  whether  the  Hall  of  Niobe 
be  less  interesting.  There  may  not 
be  as  much  beauty  in  it,  but  there 
>■  certainly  more  scope,  both  for 
thought  and  feeling.  The  Hall  itself 
Is  dnely  propertioned,  and  richly 
<lecorit^.  But  nobody  mind.s  the 
room,  for  the  attention  is  immediately 
^grossed ^y  the  unhappy  family  of 
^iohe.  The  fable  is  too  well  known 
*0  need  repetition.  The  point  re- 
P^'psenicd  in  the  group  it  when 


Apollo  and  Diana,  with  their  vin¬ 
dictive  shafts,  have  brought  conster¬ 
nation  and  destruction  upon  their 
boasted  cousins.  Niobe  stands  at  one 
end  of  the  Hall,  the  aged  tutor  of 
her  children  at  the  other,  and  along 
the  two  sides  are  ranged  her  beautiful 
sons  and  beautiful  daughters. 

Niobe  herself  is  regarded  as  the 
finest  figure  in  the  group,  admirable 
as  are  the  others.  Her  attitude  is  truly 
noble ;  hut  I  may  not  attempt  to 
describe  it,  for  description  cannot 
give  an  adequate  notion  of  the  grace¬ 
ful  forms  of  sculpture.  The  youngt^t 
of  the  daughters  has  run  to  her  for 
protection, — seems  to  have  sunk  witli 
fright  upon  reaching  her, — and  buries 
her  face  in  her  lap,  to  avoid  seeing 
the  terrors  of  Diana.  The  distressed 
mother  presses  the  child  to  herself 
with  one  arm,  while,  with  the  other, 
she  draws  forward  her  robe  to  cover 
and  protect  her;  at  the  same  time 
turning  up  her  countenance  to  heaven, 
as  if  to  expostulate  with  the  gods. 
But  here,  again,  the  Grecian  princi¬ 
ple  of  art,  which  has  been  already 
adverted  to,  recurs  forcibly  to  our  no¬ 
tice.  The  beautiful  countenance  of 
Niobe  is  by  no  means  so  fully  fraught 
with  despair  as  a  real  mother’s  would 
be  in  a  similar  calamity.  It  is  far, 
however,  from  being  an  unmeaning 
face ;  on  the  contrary,  the  student 
may  easily  persuade  himself  that  it 
expresses  things  ineffable. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine  which  is  the  predominating 
expression.  But  no  one  will  he  at  a 
loss  to  discover  maternal  sympathy 
and  grief,  bordering  upon  agony  and 
despair ;  and  the  features,  also,  would 
seem  indicative  of  an  indignant  up¬ 
braiding  of  the  gods.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  maxim  of  the  ancient  ar¬ 
tists,  that  ideal  beauty  is  the  primary 
and  indispensable  object  of  their  pur¬ 
suit,  to  wnich  every  ineoropatible  ex¬ 
cellence  was  to  he  sacrificed,  and 
hence,  that  as  violent  emotions  natu¬ 
rally  throw  the  features  into  ungnoe- 
ful  contortions,  these  wetu  never  to  be 
unreservedly  expressed,  but  only  just 
so  much  of  them  as  could  be  iteiuler- 
ed  consistent  with  tmimpaired^ beau¬ 
ty,— I  believe  it  will  bo  readily  al¬ 
lowed,  that  as  much 'Of 'the  motions 
enumerated  have  been  'infhsed  into 
the  countenanjco  of  Nfobes  asoould 
be  done  wiAiout  infringing  tbc  CfteW 
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fiaii  principlt's  of’  art.  If  so,  then  who  has  been  pierCwHl  through  the 
the  artist's  aim,  in  this  group,  has  been  breast,  and  lies  dead  or  dying,  though 
attainal ;  fie  has  reached  what  he  he  is  now  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
consider^  the  highest  excellence;  room.  It  is  hard  to  destroy  any  of 
and  if  more  passion  would  have  pleas*  those  illusions  which  would  assist  in 
cd  better,  let  us  blame,  not  the  indi-  giving  effect  to  this  unrivalled  group, 
vidual,  but  the  received  system  of  But  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  the 
antiquity.  But  I  believe  few  mo-  arrangement  of  the  figures  is  quite 
derns  now  secede  from  that  criticism  arbitrary,*  the  original  one  being  no 
which  inclines  to  the  rejection  of  ex-  longer  known,  or  preserved  only  in 
pressed  passion,  and  which,  the  long-  the  conjectures  of  the  critics.  Nay, 
er  the  ancient  models  are  studied,  worse,  the  statues,  of  which  the  as- 
caunot  fail  to  become  more  orthodox,  semblage  consists,  arc  of  different 
'fhe  calmness,  the  dignity  in  distress,  styles  and  merits,  and,  therefore,  it 
the  moderation  in  passion,  which  are  is  not  probable  that  they  all  belonged 
so  observable  in  almost  all  the  works  to  the  group.  Two  of  them  appear 
of  the  Greek  sculptors,  are  the  con-  to  be  mere  copies,  on  a  reduced  scale, 
sequences  of  this  admitted  principle ;  of  two  others  ;  so  that  tw'o  groups  on 
and  not,  as  has  been  sometimes  sup-  the  same  subject,  the  one  a  replica^ 
|M>scd,  of  that  stoical  elevation  of  soul,  tion  of  the  other,  would  seem  to  be 
which  prevented  the  artists  of  those  mingled  together.  It  is  known,  be- 
liiues  from  ever  seeing  an  unrestrain-  sides,  that  two  or  three  of  the  figures 
efi[usion  of  feeling.  Even  their  were  found  in  quite  diflPerent  placts 
Fates,  their  Furies,  and  their  Me-  from  the  rest,  and  had  no  obvious  re- 
dusas’  heads,  are  not  so  terrible  as  lation  to  them.  They  were  adopted 
beautiful.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  because  they  seemed  worthy  of  bang 
admitted  superiority  of  Grecian  sta-  members  of  the  family,  and  had  a 
lues,  when  compared  with  modern  family  likeness  ;  and  by  their  ado^ 
ones,  and  of  that  superiority  being  tion,  undoubtedly,  the  effect  of  the 
attributed,  in  a  material  degree,  to  the  whole  is  heightened.  Knowing  these 
principle  mentioned,  perhaps  it  is  a  unpleasing  truths  respecting  tne  col- 
fair  and  interesting  question,  whe-  lection,  and  marking  its  excellence 
ther  the  ancients  or  moderns  be  right,  even  with  its  disjecta  membra,*'  we 
— the  former  in  softening  down  passion  are  left  to  imagine  how  fine  theen- 
to  the  standard  of  beauty  and  deco-  tire  group  must  have  been,  as  it  rc- 
rum, — the  latter  in  endeavouring  to  ceiv^  the  last  touches  from  its  au- 
express  it  with  truth  and  nature?  thor's  chisel. 

But  1  must  )vave  discussion  of  this  It  is  taken  for  granted,  that  this 
|)oint  for  the  present,  and  return  to  group  is  correctly  named :  hut  he 
Niobe.  I  certainly  side  myself  with  who  contemplates  it  may  be  struck 
the  ancients,  though  aware  that  much  by  a  thought  which  would  point  to 
may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  other  a  different  subject  If  a  ^ctator, 
)>arty.  ^  unacquainted  with  its  history,  were 

'fhe  principle  to  which  1  have  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  Hall,  and 
adverting  applies  strongly^  not  only  asked,  without  previous  instruction, 
to  Niobe  herself,  but  to  most  of  the  what  all  these  »/«ople  v^ere  shout  r 
iHhcr  figures  of  the  group,  and  in  he  w'ould  most  proliabfy  reply,-*” 
iioine  degree  to  them’  all.  The  atti-  They  are  a  party  caught  in  a 
tude  and  look  of  the  old  tutor  are  the  and  fleeing  different  ways  for  sael- 
most  , passionate ;  but  he  had  less  ter."  There  would  be  much  plausi- 
beauty  to  lose  than  the  rest.  One  of  bility  in  the  answer.  The 

(laughters  is  represented  as  full  ces  express  jiist  so  mwh  fright  ana 
of  pity  ;  but  pity  is  an  emotion  which  uneasineas  as  tuch  a  misfortunt 
does  not  dutort  a  fine  countenance;  occasion.  Most  o#  the  I^ff***^ 
She  is  looking  down  to  the  grountl,  ■  looking  or  pointiiig  to  tbe^JJ*^ 
and  stretches  forth  her  liand  syinpa-  from  which  the  rain  hbd 
thetically,  asif  co'someobject  in  dia^  might  proceed.  The  Ismelfs  mew 
tress  lying'  at  her  feet.  From  the  more  afraid  than  theif  mil* 
appearance, of  this  figure,  it  is  probe-  niona,  and  eo  lest  than  six  m 
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tioii  from  the  storm.  Some  of  them 
set‘ni  running  swiftly.  Others  ap- 
pear  already  spent  and  breathless. 
The  young  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  comparatively  indifferent.  One 
of  them  is  lying  as  if  struck  dead  by 
lightning,  and  his  sister  hangs  over 
him  in  sorrow.  The  mother  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  wrap  up  her  little  daughter 
and  shelter  her.  The  old  tutor  looks 
up  to  the  sky,  his  countenance  seem¬ 
ingly  indicating  that  he  foresees  a 
dreadful  tempest.  The  disposition 
of  the  drapery  is  such  as  would  ap¬ 
pear  under  the  influence  of  a  violent 
storm  of  wind. 

All  these  circumstances,  so  far  as 
they  go,  might  be  predicated  of  this 
group,  with  plausibility  and  truth. 
But  to  the  classical  observer  the 
question  occurs,  What  party,  disper¬ 
sed  by  a  storm,  is  recorded  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  merit  such  a  com¬ 
memoration  ?  Perhaps  the  hunting- 
{wrty  of  Dido  and  iEneas  may  be  as¬ 
sumed.  Niobe  might  represent  the 
Carthagenian  Queen,  and  the  tutor 
old  Father  iEneas,  while  the  youth 
of  both  sexes  would  be  the  chosen 
train  who  attended  them.  But  the 
youngest  daughter  would  scarcely 
pass  for  lulus,  though  his  sheltering 
himself  in  Dido's  lap  would  be  very 
natural,  after  the  fondling  he  receiv¬ 
ed  at  the  banquet.  Supposing,  how¬ 
ever,  this  difficulty  were  got  over, 
there  would  be  a  total  want  of  the 
insignia  of  hunting — dresses,  arms, 
horses,  and  dogs.  This  internal 
evidence,  if  the  expression  be  per¬ 
missible,  appears  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  supposition  of  this  hunting-party 
being  the  subject  of  the  group.  And 
another  objection  to  it  is  derived  from 
eriticism.  The  subject  is  too  Homan 
for  the  Greek  sculptors,  by  whom, 
especially  those  of  the  age  to  which 
the  N  iobe  group  is  generally  ascribed, 

I  subjects  from  Roman  history  were 
pertinaciously  rejected. 

Winkelraann  assigns  the  praise  of 
this  celebrated  group  to  Scopas,  whom 
he  ranks  among  those  sculptors  who 
Were  denominated  masters  of  the 
.^and  school,  and  who  flourished  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Pericles.  Fea,  on 
the  contrary,  an  antiquarian  of  great 
research  and  reputation  resident  in 
Borne,  ascribes  it  to  Praxiteles,  the 
I  ymst  eminent  sculptor  of  the  grace- 
!  ml  or  beautiful  style.  To  me  it  ap- 
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pears  that  neither  of  these  authors  is 
right.  Fea,  on  the  authority,  of  Pli¬ 
ny  and  Vitruvius,  clearly  shews  that 
Scopas  did  not  precede,  but  follow 
Praxiteles,  and  the  group  of  the  Niobe 
is  admitted  by  Winkclmann  himself, 
and  all  other  critics,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Fea,  to  belong  to  an  age  pre¬ 
vious  to  Praxiteles.  Thus  Scopas, 
instead  of  living  among  the  artists  of 
the  grand  school,  must  have  lived 
long  posterior  to  their  era.  And  us 
the  arguments  of  Fea,  drawn  from 
Pliny  and  Vitruvius,  seem  impreg¬ 
nable,  ^Vinklemann  would  appear  to 
be  mistaken  regarding  the  author  of 
the  group.  But  although  we  concur 
with  Fea  in  considering  Scopas  to 
have  wrought  after  the  time  of  Praxi¬ 
teles,  and  in  thus  disproving  the  con¬ 
jecture  of  Winkelmann,  yet  we  by 
no  means  agree  with  him  in  ascrib¬ 
ing  the  group  to  Praxiteles  himself. 
The  argument  upon  which,  he  docs 
so  is  very  flimsy  and  vague,  and  a- 
mounts  to  little  more  than  this,  that 
the  copy  in  the  Museo  Pio  Clcitien- 
tiiio,  of  the  Guidean  Venus  of  Praxi¬ 
teles,  of  which  the  original  is  at  the 
court  of  Spain,  is  similar  in  charac¬ 
ter,  style,  and  execution,  to  the  Niobe; 
and  because  Praxiteles  was  indispu¬ 
tably  the  artist  of  the  former,  Fea 
therefore  contends  that  he  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  latter.  This  reasoning  is 
obviously  not  very  conclusive,  and  is 
not  at  all  supported,  but  in  great 
measure  confuted,  by  an  examiua- 
tiou  of  the  statues  composing  the 
group.  No  one  conversant  with  the 
subject  will  readily  believe  that 
Niobe  and  her  companions  belong  to 
an  age  of  sculpture  which  produced 
the  Apollo  and  the  Venus  de  Me¬ 
dici.  One  fact  I  take  to  be  decisive 
of  their  being  referable  to  a  previous 
age :  Pythagoras,  an  artist  who  pre¬ 
ceded  Praxiteles,  first  introduced  the 
practice  of  bestowing  greater  care  up¬ 
on  the  Captfrliatura  than'  had  been 
given  to  it  before  his  time.  In  this 
he  was  universally  copied  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  by  aucce^ing  art¬ 
ists.  So  general  did  his  practice  im¬ 
mediately  become,  that  a  statue, 
with  finely-wrought  hair,  may  be 
pronounced  to  be  referable,  either  to 
the  age  of  that  artist,  or  to  that  of 
his  successors  ;  and  the^valuc  of  the 
innovated  practice  sufficiently  ac¬ 
counts  for  its  instantaneous  and  uni- 
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Tcrfsl  adoption.  But  the  group  of 
Niobc  fails  to  exhibit  this  latter  prac¬ 
tice  ;  and  therefore  its  formation, 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Pythagoras, 
mho  preceded  Praxiteles,  may  be 
predicated  with  tolerable  certainty. 
It  thus  appears  that  neither  Winkel- 
mann  nor  Fea  has  rightly  6xed  upon 
the  artist  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  that  beautiful  assemblage  of  sta¬ 
tues,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Niobe  Group.  From  the  foregoing 
remark,  joined  to  the  general  voice 


[May 

of  the  critics,  exciptirg  Fta,  there 
secir s  Htfle  doubt  that  it  was  the  pm- 
duction  of  the  grand  school ;  but  the 

artist  is  not  certainly  known^ 

a  «  •  •  • 

# 

I  must,  for  the  present,  take  leave 
of  the  Gallery ;  and,  thanks  to  foreign 
liberality,  1  march  down  the  grand 
staircase  without  being  poorer  a  sin¬ 
gle  cf/iccia ;  whereas,  had  I  visited 
the  halls  of  the  venerable  Holyroed, 
]  think  1  should  have  bee  n  at  least 
a  couple  of  crow  ns  minus. 


The  Highland  Chief  tain  s  Lament. 


Ciiteftatn't^  Hamint, 

1  i.EFT  my  blythc  and  code  hame,  Mr  wife  is  in  her  silent  grave, 

My  wife  and  bairnies  a* :  *  My  bairnies  by  her  side, 

And  I  took  the*  sword  my  father  wore.  Houseless  andcauld'f,  iheycouldna’  tliol< 
And  sped  with  haste  awa\  .  The  winter’s  stormy  tide. 

The  cottage  on  the  lone  hill-side. 

The  burnie  wimpling  by— • 

Where  are  they  now?  bleak  wa’s  an 
there— 

A  channel  waste  and  dry. 


I  left  my  ain— my  native  hills — 
When  the  heather  was  in  bloom 
And  now  return  to  find  a*  clad 
In  darkness  and  in  gloom. 


I  left  the  happy,  freshen’d  scene 
When  summer’s  breath  was  there ; 
But  now  I  turn  my  steps,  and  find 
The  winter  bleak  and  bare. 


I  left  them  a’ — I  tint  the  best, 

For  Charlie’s  kingly  right ; 

And  oh  !  that  on  sae  fair  a  cause, 
Should  set  sae  dark  a  night. 

But  still  I  dinna’  mourn  the  cause 
That  made  me  lea’  them  a’ ; 

For  Charlie’s  gude ;  for  Charlie’s  sake, 
I  still  could  biythly  fa*. 

But  now  the  lift  is  dim  and  dark 
That  lately  shone  sae  clear. 

And  I  ha’e  come  to  lay  my  banes 
By  wife  and  bairnies  dear.  * 


But  still  the  winter  is  to  me 
An  emblem  of  my  fate  ; 

A  scathed  trunk— a  wither’d  tree— 
A  scene  laid  desolate. 

My  wife  was  in  the  bloom  of  years,. 
My  bairnies  blytbe  and  fair, 

But  soon  the  bitter,  saut,  saut  tear, 
Foretanld  a  heart  of  care. 


•  We  believ  e  that  the  remarks  of  our  correspondent  on  the  Niobe  group  are  origi¬ 
nal,  and  w  e  wish  to  recommend  them  to.  those  critics  who  are  always  searching  for  the 
sublime  in  every  thing  they  cannot  comprehend. 

^  The  excesses  to  which  the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  army  proceeded,  after  ^  de¬ 
cisive  battle  of  Culloden, .  in  order  to  crush  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  unfortunate 
Highlanders,  who  had  joined  the  standard  of  Prince  Charles,  were  at  once  brutal  ami 
infamous.  'I’hc  soldiers  spread  havoc  and  desolation  through  a  great  portion  of  the 
Highlands;  burned  down  the  cottages,  and  turned  out  the  inhabhantt  amid  the  se¬ 
verities  of  winter,  leaving  them  to  perish  without  shelter  or  subBistcnce.-^See  Cneva^ 
tier  JeftnUonc's  Memoirs  of  (he  BcMHon  in  1746. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  DR  m'cRIe'r  STRICTURES  ON  QUEEN  MARY* 

Ue  not  alamieil,  Mr  Editor ;  I  am  his  writings  which  relate  to  Queen 
not  about  to  bring  forward  quota-  Mary  have  been  thought  to  come 
lions  from  MSS.  penes  mcy  or  penes  under  this  denomination,  such  of 
any  body  else.  Such  authorities  may  your  readers  as  are  still  undecid- 
be  of  excellent  service  in  clenching  ed  on  the  matters  in  dispute  may 
an  historical  theory ;  and  far  be  it  derive  some  assistance  from  tlie  ob- 
from  me  to  decrv  the  research  which  servations  of  one  who  (he  knows 
may  bring  to  ligiit  a  single  fact  that  not  whether  it  may  be  in  his  favour) 
could  tend  to  ameliorate  the  condi-  has  intentionally  refrained  from  con- 
tion  of  man,  by  making  us  acquaint-  suiting  any  professed  vindication  of 
ed  with  the  motives  which  have  in-  that  illustrious  female.  It  rests  with 
duenced  him  at.  any  period  of  his  them  to  detennine  whether  the  pre¬ 
history.  That  there  is  little  chance,  sent  is  an  instance  in  which  the  mo- 
however,  of  your  being  at  present  desty  of  the  poet  might  be  imitated, 
favoured  with  novelties  of  this  kind,  when  he  admits,  that  his  **  reason 
or  of  having  your  pages  picturesquely  may  but  ill  defend  his  settled  faith  ;** 
varied  by  that  which  is  outlandisn  the  author  can  only  say,  that,  in  at- 
either  in  type  or  phrase,  will  be  rea-  tempting  to  vindicate  Mary,  he  by 
(lily  inferred,  when  assured,  that  to  no  means  considers  himself  compel- 
him  who  now  addresses  you,  it  is  led  to  calumniate  the  names  of  those 
altogether  a  matter  of  testimony,  who  suppoited  the  hallowed  contest 
whether  a  manuscript  exists  of  l)e  so  intimately  connected  with  her  his- 
Ori/fTtinall  Cronykil  of  Scotland,  by  tory.  It  would  seem  that,  in  many 
Andruw  of  Wyntoun ;  whether  the  cases,  the  admirers  of  Knox  have 
subjects  of  the  maiden  queen  were  thought  some  parts  of  his  conduct 
regaled  from  Mr  Hvnnis*  Hyve  full  capable  of  being  defended  only  by 
ofHunnye;  or  whether  any  collec-  blackening  the  memory  of  the  ill- 
tion  contains  the  full  and  particular  fated  queen,  whom  neither  his  rhe- 
account  of  Captain  Cullens  last  ad-  toric  nor  his  reproof  could  alienate 
vice  to  his  Wife,  which,  in  its  day,  from  the  faith  of  her  fathers.  With- 
succeeded  as  well  as  bis  enemies  out  prejudging  the  accuracy  of  their 
could  wish,  in  exciting  the  populace  statements,  it  might  be  sufficient  to 
against  a  statesman,  whose  every  ac-  remark,  that,  if  the  clearing  of  Ma- 
tion  once  won  their  applause  *.  ry's  fame  fixes  on  our  reformer  the 

Though  thus  unversed  in  antiqua-  sti^^  of  harshness  and  want  of 
rian  lore,  it  is  not  without  hope  of  feding,  it  does  not  at  all  detract 
being  able  to  make  good  use  of  from  the  merits  of  the  cause  in  which 
more  accessible  materials,  that  some  he  was  engaged.  But  even  this  con- 
remarks  are  offered  on  a  subject  cession  is  uncalled  for :  he  who  views 
which,  having  so  frequently  been  dispassionately  the  conduct  of  both, 
the  theme  of  controversy,  may  seem  will  find  that  respect  for  his  sove- 
to  afford  little  room  for  originality  reign  may  exist  in  the  same  bosom 
of  argument  or  of  illustration.  But  which  glows  with  admiration  of  this 
when  an  author,  deservedly  popular,  bold  and  unyielding  preacher  of  the 
renews  charges,  which,  to  men  of  gospel.  He  were  an  unworthy  son 
Wuch  ingenuity  and  research,  have  of  Scotland,  who  could  tamely  have 
appeared  unfound^,  it  is  but  rea-  traduced  the  character  of  one  to 
sonable,  that  those  who  think  dif-  whom  she  owes  so  much ;  yet  it  is 
ferently  should  endeavour  to  coun-  to  be  feared  that  many  of  his  conn¬ 
ect  an  erroneous  impression.  The  trymen  may  still  blush  when  ebar- 
hiographer  of  Knox  has  acquired  an  ged  with  insensibility  to  the  claims 
influence  that  renders  his  opinions,  possessed  by  Knox  on  their  mtitude 
if  incorrect,  as  extensively  danger-  and  esteem.  Whatever  share  the 
®ns  as  those  of  any  living  writer  of  representations  alluded  to  may  have 
history ;  and  as  those  parts  of  had  in  fostering'  this  indifference, 

•  Crawford’s  Lives  of  Scottish  Officers  of  Slate,  |».  107.  (Edin.  17?6.) 
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it  was  tlevoiuly  to  be  wished*'  who  were  near  her  ix*ison  would 
that  historians  will  soon  be  convin-  have  sacrificed  life  in  her  behalf 
ced  of  their  injustice  in  considering  and,  living,  would  have  adored  her! 
the  apologist  of  Mary  of  Scotland  as  Watched,  however,  by  a  Court  which 
necessarily  called  upon  to  accuse  took  every  advantage  over  an  inex- 
John  Knox  of  bigotry,  or  to  brand  perienced  woman,  she  was  at  length 
the  Regent- Murray  as  actuated  by  ruined  by  the  very  measures  recoiu- 
an  ill-concerted  ambition.  mended  for  her  adoption.  Ever  rca- 

That  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  dy  to  make  proposals,  Elizabeth 
to  defend  the  conduct  of  Mary,  by  branded  them  as  inconsistent  with 
contrasting  concessions  in  one  part  her  safety,  the  moment  the  Scottish 
of  his  work,  with  accusations  brought  queen  seemed  eager  to  follow  out  her 
f  orward  in  another,  may  be  collected  suggestions.  Selfish,  indeed,  as  iiia- 
from  the  words  with  which  Dr  ny  of  her  counsellors  were,  it  is  not 
M‘Crie  first  introduces  her  to  his  to  be  expected  that  the  days  of  Ma- 
rcaders.  ry  could  always  have  been  those  of 

“  The  education  which  Mary  had  “  youthful  spring,"  or  that  she 
received  in  France,  whatever  erabel-  would,  throughout  life,  have  hecn 
lishraents  it  added  toiler  beauty,  surrounded  by  an  “  ether  all  serene:” 
was  the  very  worst  which  can  be  but  had  English  influence  prevailetl 
conceived  for  fitting  her  to  rule  her  less  in  her  cabinet,  Darnley  had  lu- 
native  country  in  the  present  June-  ver  visited  the  Court  of  Holyrood, 
ture.  Of  a  temper  naturally  violent,  or  he  had  done  so  too  late,  for  in- 
the  devotion  she  had  been  accus-  juring  the  peace  of  Scotland’s  un- 
toracd  to  see  paid  to  her  personal  happy  queen  ;  and  by  raising  to  the 
charms  rendered  her  extremely  im-  throne  a  partner  deserving  of  her 
patient  of  contradiction."  Life  of  hand,  Mary  would  have  been  blest 
Knox,  Vol.  11.  p.  22.  by  posterity  as  the  benefactor  of  her 

Did  it  not  contain  certain  charges,  country.  Gifted  with  mental  graces 
which,  if  not  altogether  cleared  a-  seldom  found  united  with  such  sur- 

way,  may  at  least  be  softened  down,  passing  beauty  if  person,  her  wio* 

this  passage,  instead  of  fixing  any  ning  example  would  have  removed 

censure  on  its  object,  might  be  said  those  asperities  which  long  clung  to 

to  afford  the  fullest  excuse  for  any  the  manners  of  her  people ;  and 
imprudence  which  may  have  attach-  Scottish  literature  would,  at  a  much 
cd  to  her  measures.  Mary's  cduca-  earlier  period,  have  assumed  a  rank 

iion  unfitted  her  for  governing  Scot-  little  inferior  to  tliat  of  England, 

land.  Mary  had  no  controul  over  Had  all  of  those  concerned  in  the 
the  tuition  to  which  she  was  submit-  mahagemeiit  of  affairs  been  anima¬ 
ted  ;  ergo,  Mary  cannot  be  blamed  ted  by  the  patriotism  of  her  brother, 

for  those  measures  which  were  cul-  instead  of  listening  to  the  dictates 

pablc ;  blame  must  ultimately  at-  of  self-interest,  they  would  have 
tacli  to  those  who  permitted  her  ex-  steadily  supported  measures  which, 
posure  to  the  contagion  of  a  dissolute  without  compromising  the  inde})cnd- 
Court.  Such,  if  its  accuracy  were  ence  of  Scotland,  would  have  been 
admitted,  is  the  conclusion  which,  at  once  agreeable  to  its  queen,  aw 
by  a  little  cross-examination,  could  favourable  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
be  drawn  from  the  passage  before  us.  But  whatever  importance  may  w 
But  was  she,  whose  smile  could  win  attached  to  the  assistance 
men  more  readily  to  her  purpose  Elizabeth  in  advancing  the  Rotor- 
than  could  the  gold  of  her  intriguing  mation,  we  cannot  conceal  from  our- 
kinswoman,  in  truth,  disqualified  for  .selves,  that  those  who,  during  it* 
governing  the  rude,  yet  warm-heart-  gress,  assiduously  courted  her 

e<l  peasantry  of  her  native  b^nd?  weremainly  instrumental  in  sireng  ^ 

W  as  the  gay,  the  accompHshed,  the  ening  that  system  of  espioi^*^  ^ 
Miietrating,  the  amiable  widow  of  Scottish  affairs  which  England 
F  rancis,  altogether  unfit  for  exercis-  for  years  been  anxious  to  ^ 
iiig  authority  over  the  unpolished.  In  conaequence  of  this,  some  oi 
barons  of  Scotland  }  ip  power  wavered,  according  to 
I  ninnuenced  by  foreign  counsel,  she  caprice  of  Elizabeth,  ^-2 

speedily  gained  all  hearts.  Those  she  required  it,  assisted  in  remieni  fa 
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those  measures  unpopular  uliich  they  dissolute  court  of  Europe,  she  couhl 
may  have  formerly  rccomineuded  to  not  submit  to  these  restraints  uhicli 
their  mistress.  On  the  contrary,  by  the  severer  manners  of  her  subjects 
continuing  faithful  to  the  interests  imposed;  and  Idle  they  took  cfienco 
of  tlieir  country,  they  would  have  at  tlie  freedom  of  her  behaviour,  she 
saved  it  from  much  crime,  aud  shewn  could  not  conceal  the  antipathy  and 
to  posterity  how  capable  Mary  was  disgust  which  she  felt  at  theiraJ' 
of  governing  Scotland,  liad  she  been  p.  22. 

surrounded  by  faithful  servants.  As  we  areai  war  with  ihc})owej\ 

hut,  thwarted  in  every  wish,  could  ii  were  well  if  we  were  at  war  iriih 
it  excite  surprise,  if  she  had  become  the  vianuers  of  France  ”  is  a  remark 
impatient  of  controul,  and  in  vain  applied  by  Young  to  the  pacing 
attempted  to  conceal  the  bitterness  events  of  his  own  dav,  which  may 
such  treatment  must  produce  even  be  extended  to  the  wWc  bistoury  of 
in  the  gentlest  mind  ?  That  she  was  our  intercourse  with  that  country. 
“  extremely  impatient  of  contradic-  But  while  it  is  admitted  tha,t  there 
tion,”  however,  with  all  deference  are  few  periods  in  which  Frajice  has 
to  the  high  authority  which  Dr  not  far  outstripped  us  in  levity  and 
M‘Crie  refers  to’*,  is  scarcely  “  borne  relaxation,  it  may  be  uuestioned 
out  by  the  record.”  She  could  not,  whether  the  intimacy  with  French 
indeed,  neither  did  she  attempt  to  manners,  which  may  be  supposed 
conceal  emotion,  in  order  to  wreak  to  have  prevailed  in  Scotland  at  the 
more  securely  her  unsuspected  re-  time  of  Mary’s  arrival,  does  not  in- 
vengc  ;  but  is  the  unchanged  love  validate  part  of  the  passage  above 
of  Francis  towards  one  whom  he  had  quoted.  The  frequent  and  crowded 
known  from  childhood, — is  the  faith-  embassies  from  Scotland  to  FYance, — 
ful  attachment  of  long-tried  attend-  the  example  of  Mary  of  Guise  with 
auts  to  weigh  as  nought,  in  form-  her  train  of  attendants, — the  nurae- 
iiig  an  opinion  of  her  character?  rous  importationsof  French  soldiers,-— 
Besides,  allowing  that  she  was  “  im-  ^he  practice  of  visiting  the  continent 
patient  of  contradiction,”  it  is  some-  then  becoming  common  among  the 
what  difficult  to  comprehend  how  young  nobles  of  Scotland  as  well  as 
this  should  be  held  up  as  an  aggra-  of  England ;  all  of  these  united,  must 
vated,  far  less  as  a  ])eculiar  weak-  have  rendered  the  nobility  and  in^ 
ness.  A  nobleman  of  high  rank,  habitants  of  the  towns  where  the 
who  was  no  great  friend  to  Mary,  Quecn-llcgent  occasionally  resided 
charges  his  meek  helpmate  with  a  in  a  great  measure  familiar  with  the 
similar  frailty  ;  and  there  are  not  manners  of  their  gay  allies ;  so  that 
wanting  those  who  have  the  auda-  if  offence  was  taken”  at  the  prac- 
city  to  believe,  that,  even  amid  the  tices  of  Mary’s  Court,  it  was  an 
refinement  of  the  nineteenth  .cen-  offence”  which  must  have  been 
fury,  few  who  have  be^ld  the  wan-  felt  raa-ny  a  year  before.  But  yveie 
ing  of  a  certain  envious  moon,  would  her  manners  really  such  as  to  justify 
refuse  assent  to  the  words  of  the  tlie  assertion  that  she  could  not 
border-song:  submit,”  &e‘.  ?  Tlie  only  authority 

given  for  this  statement  is  the  fol- 
Tlic  sheep  loves  Skiddaw's  lonesome  lowing  somewhat  humorous  passage 
top— the  shepherd  loves  his  hill,  Knox’s  jUitorie:  ''  ijow  sco^c 

The  throstle  foves  tfie  budding  bush—  French  fillokes,  fidlars, 

sweet  xcoman  loves  her  xeilL  j  utheris  of  that  band  gat  the  hpiis 

“  Habituated  to  the  splemlouraud  alone,  thair  mycht  be  sene  skippinp^ 
gallantry  of  the  most  luxurious  and  not  veray  comclie  for  honest  woff  en. ' 


that,  in  placing  such  refiance, on  this  passage,  they  arc  indirectly  strcn^hening  a  si- 
nillar  charge  against  jLheir  favourite  ?  Let  them  look  to  his  Fkird  Appetidtx^  apd  they 
will  find  the  same  Historian  saying  of  Elizabeth,  that  “  her  %mpe^ou$  temper  ren» 
^rtd  her  exerfioni  of  power  violent  and  frequent,  and  diitcorered  ihefuH  extent  of  her 


onthority, 


.>i 


i  X\rTe  i  MjrH. 


V*, 


Y MTTCtiLM^  3*“  3li4:‘7‘*  l-hST?  M  3UC 
luin  4  niitug  i<.^ 

noiAia.'w  <1  Miscrtaiy 
,x^ZL*u'}  bv<i:3c  ai  ii  fc*ik’^ 

r2i£t  iiiiri9  «e  ter  ; 

He:  if  i*iT  **  I'^nca;  ^tea 

fiif^  pL:  I^akss  ^Ui:  ^ 

3.  i  AJ«niwv^  I5»w^i:  pr:^ 

ru’  a  ter 

pcvatmcK  rvscrxl^iAlr  i-atagaii  iJt  teei^ 
X*  fiKic  ziii^^voK  :te 
rudauipsf  '>r(iir^  ^Labz'ssc  zundl  wd- 
tsufiT  jc  Vr  utfrir^rm.'v  •#  ite  5c»v?>fr 
r:.uai*rt  ^  5cwc^^ 

l3  rimrjs  >Zir7  ittck  ;te 
rc  Miaxalr  iwr5:sciji£  ^  .-’joi^.-r  -^r- 
pcrn&s^  ter  i:  ^  s*k 

TToiiS:  :s>  »▼  iXAS  ite  mc.  la 

fcoK  :k:w>  <LJ^  crvoi  ;^fw.  Tlate 
5»  ^n  jteccr  cf  b«  b»«lte 

coTJsaccoIS  cterjit«c  a  uv«ivw«:i  la 
^tiugyrlziC 

cvesLsert::  wnft  ite  SL-aatery 
C','t:~:r]r.  Aa  iaiUJCk^r  c€ 

KtrcdLflC.  is  ih'Cs  d«ccr.>^  Le 
Crjc,  ocrf  ot  sis  krms: — **  Hi^r 
r5e  cVcT'jj^a  »|terir,  r«  U  ir3»av4T, 

ea  li  r^lLe  3e  sea  Hx  pifcrr.xi 
f  .'TL  £IIr  B*s  d::  qte  sea  evte 
l':z}.  Tilsct:  prasal  real,  es  d'anWars  W 
j.VLT  c’s'eLe  part:;  de  Lisjifbjcrsrfi 

e>t:r  Ytrdr  kr.  cIW  bxstvs  k 

^oenle,  et  sir  dc  teal  i  ua  irtea. 
eile  lae  dl;  vtskioKt  «Airr*.^  Id 
this,  bew«T«,  sSt  foslovtvl  :be  usi- 
forts  exiLniple  jf  Fr«?>.*h  diiL^^s  ik 
hi^h  nrk  ;  lad  hiai  ic  i>.'s  Wva  se 
k«5  pnftftfTTTfvI  ia  chi:  oixininr,  the 
caisxn  shcsiki  be  deprecated  is  the 
^ke  of  the  j^e  more  ibin  of  the  in- 
diTidiiil.  In  giSeCT  of  drrss,  she 
mij  also  aite  gooe  l^food  the  pru* 
detitiil  Ideas  of  the  Siknilsh  UdWi ; 
bat  thwe  iex{uiin^rd  with  the  ]Kiecnr 
of  Ihir.hir  or  LiodsiT,  need  not  be 
reminded  that  the  hneries  of  court 
betmtks,  in  their  daj,  iliord  a  fro- 
Guem  suljec;  for  atirical  inreeuwe. 
5he  maj,  too,  hare  otfvuded  her 
br  iodulgiog  in^expeosire 
amuaeu^ems,  soceptuous  enieitaia- 
raenta,  and  KVe  eooimitiea:  hut  if 
the  Earl  of  Atholl,  in  three  daxs,  ex¬ 
pended  a  sum  edectmally  e^uiYileDt 
to  i^l0,000  of  our  mooer,  in  emer- 
taitiiqg  Jataes  V.,  it  mar  reasooablT 


Vr  T  T»»frr9u  ^  5ctte&a 

eyo^  tec,  w*ah  a  .pjed  jurast 

3<fc«r  sf  eiwixup-iTt- 

E:r  >ihe7  sw  W»*  vmwaj  ‘ah; 

iwinufBs  caaDtpie  er*  atTprerTnuem:  *!♦ 
her  :£se  a  mhftc  oiihfte^.  m,! 
fl'K^  WIKfcllMlW.  Ok, 

AaiKsi  y»  M»  r«r  ^  /» 

siin:  ttes  W  rnK-JMse*??  rj,. 

IX  ea^\.-»Wir  jrratfmaew  »Bea».  wfK*T  - 
ww*  ''.w  exer  w^eaced  te  -veufiwr.ijt: 
ec  5te  ia.'t  dhii  her  wmti^  x-vh;- 
WHOshee,  a  rrfcwew  «t'  Kte‘i«L: 

Ite  teerveoed  wt  Jjaars  |\I.  nji.t. 
her  pifchar  eaen^.-e  mo 
weellx  lew&c  e«  a  v 

the  scofi  ox.-rasotas  »«,*Oia-.'h  a  i  ^ 
a^e..  ''left  the  war  vf  sii.*h  ti  n- 
iis^phe  Srt»ee  her  e^eSK  >Ii.-x  wirs  s* 
te^dier  mxewsi^  ivr  ue 
baaoi  iada.kxaik.'e  r  ero«t:xr'i  »> 
we  ar^  br  or  .Mrs  Milarr’.’i?'  iC' 
ewxter  ia  surarx  ttM  rasw.*  ^ 
dan’^t  beevwte  a  ^oaxd:  wvwraT/ 
teed  teC  weoder  shwh  hrr 
ia  this  terpes:^,  **'  exd:  *:  t?-. 

^eedcca  of  her  beha^kc* 

Ler  tw  see,  tarwexer.  wbethrt 
‘‘‘  cocks  not  tfv^fcvk  the  latiiMtbs  ir 
disiusa’*  with  which  tbetr  E*4xa.;*^ 
are  ssski  to  haxe  itepered  her.  Ihi. 
she  uii^c  derixe  httV  eex^et^x: 
rnwa  evatrasdme  the  w*arters  ef  hr* 
sttb^vess  with  tbKsse  to  o  bvh  it-t  Yp 
been  avvusseawd,  b  reff  xrea:^  h 
wvaderevi  at.  1 1  b  xerx  ^tftesekw^^ 
whether,  exen  iu  owr  diss,  i  x^.^’ 
Udx  et‘  Bobie  birth,  Watto^  S.vc»7* 
at  hxe  ol‘  aad  rxft*^ 

socce  ^fteen  xeaw  a!>er,  wvwki  wc 
rervetxe  a  ta^htr  cx^rtiati  bctxrce 
Wrbaan  maiiters  and  ihcar  ef  ^ 
shionahie  sceietx  in  Kiiinburr^ :  Jhi: 
she  would  leel  itbcws!.**  k*axrtt 
or,  much  more,  that  d^  w\^  K 
••  unahie  to  conceal  it,*'  b  t^'eeaii: 
pirohleiiiatk*al»  aad  would  at  Wasi  tx- 
«|uire  pretiT  strouf:  exideace  *♦ 
xiiKe  one  eif  its  bctai:  the  caw*.  ” 
prom  are  icixea  in  eharpte 
with  a  ttwiiar  xreakaeso  ?  u*' 

tioua  completelY  rppoae  such  «*- 

•rruon ;  ami  the  enlT  ••*^*^^* 
duced  ia  its  fUppiWi  b  a  pasate'^ 
Kaox's  i/wOwk"f,  whbh 
aaid  to  imply  that  ahe  in*u«^  ^ 


•  tjoodall's  MSS,  ^en  1>t  Keith,  as  qaoeed  In  Mr  Lab>('^  f)Usr^s/i?«  >■«  ^ 
Mmricr  ^  Umiqi.  c.  YU.  ^ 

+  Buchanan  makes  charsas  fully  as  aexeie ;  bat  as  ba  is  not  rOf<xt«d  to  ?? 
M'iric,  h  is  anoccv»anr  to  caaiiune  them  bcfe. 


vultjV'.^Jk  >«  ■hjr  |fc>  SA.'T'.'f^  OvTMKhJt^ 

*  H-cr  *vttrttinf  taC;^,*  wtj»  w't  ^  id  'iMfv  l^»>x«Wkr  V 

*  •.•^.  ahi:  io!W  tum  '.7  Xv#«  tft>tiAil  ^  ;  w^!»n  )ii 

a.m  X'i  tr^  JaJt  tHA*d  sHt  SwKHtf 

A.  %’Uniurr  i»  htff  9u.3^cr^.  litir  *.!W  't.vwc  /*'  «vi^rvy:«ko 

li-.'».  rJT  !:  tw»  — «  , 

M'w  Kxit  IWT  .Vjj’v  niK  w  Vxvi  ^  hkI  . 

la  *v  ’Jihf  •^iAn  vsn^vd  v.f'  ^  — i.'-'vt  ?»  f  - 

^t>o  /f  ^  «t^WC»  :  Vui  9iK  '*^  ^ 

.'1.1  «  >3rvc^^  'fr\Hft  jt  W  liK'  i!»v  'ii.'w 

•n'ti3-ir«of  :4ujl  v^icssdi^  I'ir  •kmcs  s.'t  tW  <ib^  ^rVarN  v^'*- 

-.nti  ^  bwt  V  tbv'wr  «U  «bc  ^AUv'd*  V  ,vn..\>i. 

'mh:  :n  \^hi  tt  id  »»y  or  ^Sa^yaiC  iJW  wav 

.xtnitC.  >^*0  >0  ilw  sttVw'..  Tvh  *'  1:  ;W  le'Wrr  «idL9JKr{;s  ot 

.MI.*  .1  jccfirt-- K* 

.lUW  >•  ttOtk'm  v.'t' 

a  :  y  vO'jvrs  s,*!  »!i!^.v.  cy*itiLl  r^KN  Hit' ^vv 

fro  LSf  rxa^ie'jirds  orf  ^Kxs^  w  vWv^*^'»  vu  S.N'Ciwh.t  to  1  C’.'cr'is,'  oz 
Xodi’^i.  r^:  ji  SK^^rtus  ts  K*K4l-oa  Her  lut^sr^^v 

ij.  iat^i'^  ]Ut.l  vtr#iu,\  md  1^  ^  *'•  A*  life?  li 

!<•'.'  MarvC'.*tv^  'iuC  MJCS  J^«r  »• /»»•/*.'  IWdefrt  iUl  lV'iS«SS.Vi3l  »>. 

*  4  ^  fc  W  '  ' 

7ui.vt  iix*»  w\!l  be  bx  '♦ev.’rssJt*^  b,*r  ae?  v  l.tv'xvidf  : 

\4  btt?  itt  rvvviixtiv^  Sow  sc'Ws.'ttt  bti:  ibo  rxfdohtx!  ^'»  wi*b.S.»i’A  V  t  m- 
o.M..:',Ttitx£:5  fr.*  tbsi  ifrxikljtfv!  »  ttvc  i>Jf  tV  htr  wvv.\t\v^d>  i»Kl 

%  *0,  ii.>eMr  r.x.'tue  wilt  S^^  tkyL'^sfe^evl  tv' oiabzw^v  ibe  dryt  f3ixv,*utAMv 
Xi*  "  ^MxttY "  Kl-'^  '*'*  TvvotfWdLjfr^''  T^.'rtu’u:x  K' v>x«rtuiw  \Sou\  a^kI 
.,•  Vi*x  s  !M!llf>^  Fwr^ufrA*5v  like  r«friKwh  the  ask'»^<  <y'>?v*Vii.'^  \». 
i^'.Okor  ^V.vd  SMX  todeti  ihi:  ^  w.*.i/  h  wvukl  he  vh^Jcuh  :v'  ®av>o  *,b.* 
ia  iev  i:y :  she  hail  been  V-ViJireh  tVw  wh.»m  Matv  w  i>  ;.* 

*  or  A^t:  t  y  ia  H>x^uftr:ie  ioipiyta^.  learti  ih.'tie  1.m>w.v.‘«  oI*  huuiihtv  m  vo 
Ai:  :Sf  cv'ttrse  c*  oottihaei  she  hil  the  T\*hfrs  isf  tN  .i\vs.  whi;h,  \\  »>  K' 
iu  Sx>iii'Al  wto  tcvSTe  ist  Af  he  iVwrevK  *re  tvt  >v;  lutKclei^llv  i!»- 
t.r'.'tKV  w  her  suhjeeto  ihaa  x^^tve'-  prvsseJ  imi  rv'vwUy*  \f  we  vuav  n'AV'^* 
*^.  fr.'  cvMHtiSttiieixil  tetti^vftotsret  Uv'ai  she  iNredc^^t  >tiV  «^.^atuuuSJC. 

ihea.  iha:  the  Au:]k>ri!x  jkU  jv'httv's  I'lntM  she  Aix;uite 
V  .wwi  ikvw  iK't  suj'^vrt  the  *«crtkvi  "  vXt*  T\*y  aI  j'leivx^itixe  tVvMu 

•n'^Al  vva  u,  weiTAv  tAHjuIie  whrtSfT  He»^rY  VH..  whv'  iausinI  his  ISHU- 
Wioiusis  piv've  that  she  " iNHiM  lies  iwe«t  te  mi^vxse  hutvletts,  uiuWr  the 
cvviivil  the  ADti|Mthy/  Her  he'iet‘ et‘ an  Aj*|»z\v*ehu»g  w ir,  whu'h 

\.v:»JiK*t  iu  rvli^knu  uvilters  w  ill  at-  he  hasl  )>revk>usly  lesoihtxl  nevi-r  U» 
*er«jtfvU  be  e^ACuiiwU:  but  ikvs  is  uiKlertaie  :  An»l  yet  A>tis;s>uevl  to  t*U 
iX't  ittsjily  ft  hijch  debtee  M*  ibrleteiKv  his  vvUVrs  by  jersemhi^  iu  oj'\*rvi»- 
t'^  she  rvlfhnued.  to  hc4d  «  ctH»b?fet>ee  sire  uieasutvs  iv»iij;  ftt*ler  the 

wrvfral  heurs  with  the  luest  yo'-  ed  designs  lu  whieh  thex  had  ivr^V' 
rUftr  ef  thrir  nuiuber  w  ithiu  ft  few*  lutesl  were  entirely  ftbaiHleuul'^  * 
vrixs  cMf  her  UbiIui;;  .*  Instead  0/  hi-  iVuU  she  Warn  huiaility  id  Heiui 
du^iUj*  m  her  xreftittsl  •*  ji'yeuselir“  N' 1 1 K.  who  ^taouhiiIx  ^vriuitteil  K  tK 
*!  Holxrv«d>  she  had  been  Ihile  imwv  Heusi's  le  annul  the  wmls  ftinl  six'M' 
thii  three  xreeks  iu  Scotlftndi  when  rilies  ^rwnteil  tw  iumiense  iwms  bot- 
the  vhtiexl  ftrxeral  el' itftUKWt  imyx>rU  rewed  IViun  his  subjeets  ;  ftmlj^  du- 
ftnt  lewtis,  »mI  was  loyally  xreleoiu-  rln»;  tttWn  \  ears  of  e\|wuMve  warlhtv 
<^1  by  her  siihjerts.  ihi  her  arrlTa),  ainl  boundless pKdusioo*  eoiKleftiyud- 
sanctiaiieil.  by  proelaiuftiioB,  the  ed  to  as»enih)e  a  ftoUtarx  pArlUnwnt. 
hxnu  of  reh^ioii'  then  suhshthif*  ;  the  speaker  of  which,  oa  4tV  kwvei, 
*tkl,  a  few  iMouths  aiW,  cheerfully  eiitreateil  Wolsey  to  c\cuse  the  House 
^tfteuivil  to  a  pro|KiftAl  for  ^uoxkliu^  for  the  coldurws  with  which  his  dx*- 
^Wx)uaie  su(>port  to  iW  Hefortneii  luands  were  luel^^  M  at  it  to  Iv 
4'icr^‘,  ^\u  iheae  exluce  anxiety  aciiuiieil  t>vau  theexftu»|4oof  her  um>* 


•  Yauftir}  l^ftwe  to  Ihui  11,  of  the  /M**W  Ihei^hwevt 
t  llts>f  i*<  Hritftiis  (qujirto  edil.)  ^’l*  P* 


Ik  p  IW,  Ifl. 


.ilU  Examinaliou  of  Dr  M^Cric.s  Si  rid  arcs  on  i^uceii  'Mav 

tlioT,  who  rcminiled  her  subjects,  that  assented  to  a  measure  shewing  mori* 
]>rinet‘s  oii^dit  not  to  have  their  pro-  deference  to  tlic  aristocracy  than  one 
miscs  too  strictly  urged  upon  them  ?  which  was  passed  at  the  same  time 
Her  amiable  namesake,  Queen  of  enacting,  “  that  tive  or  sex  of  ilu' 
Kngland,  suspended  certain  laws  principall  barroncs  be  called  by  thcr 
without  consulting  Parliament ;  and  Commissioners,  befor  that  athcr 
such  were  the  opinions  tlien  enter-  i>cace,  warre,  or  taxation  wer  gram- 
laiiied  of  “  royal  prerogative,”  that  ed  or  concludit:”  and  while  the  no- 
contemporary  historians  make  no  bles  were  thus  respected,  the  intmsts 
mention  of  this  stretch  of  power*,  of  the  people  were  attended  to ;  “in 
JCvcn  Elizabeth,  much  as  she  courted  this  same  Parliament,  also,  tlie  pn- 
poj)ularity,  issued  a  proclamation,  viledges  of  the  loyall  hurrowes  wer 
soon  after  coming  to  the  throne,  by  ratified  ||.”  W  hen  Knox  was  called 
which  all  preaching  was  inhibited  to  answer  for  alleged  sedition,  he  was 
without  a  special  license;  an  act  for  allowed  a  fair  hearing  before  an  cx- 
wliich  Hume  apologizes,  by  saying  traordinary  meeting  of  the  nobles, 
that  it  was  “authorised  by  the  ex-  and  disntissed  uninjured;  although 
tent  of  royal  prerogative  during  that  the  Privy  Council  Inwl  before  pro- 
age.”  'rhe  ])roceedings  of  a  court,  ncunced  his  conduct  to  he  ireanon- 
sanctiont'd,  indeed,  by  Parliament,  able.  Such  a  decision  would  have 
hut  originating  w  iih  the  Queen,  are  been  regarded  by  most  princes  as  au- 
characterisctl  by  the  same  historian  thorising,  at  least,  the  i  ni  prison  in  ent 
as  “  onlv  consistent  with  absolute  mo^  of  an  enemy.  Elizabeth,  at  all  events, 
varchy  To  exhibit  Mary,  there-  did  not  hesitate  to  imprison  some  of 
fore,  as  if  guilty  of  snmethiuir  very  the  speakers  in  a  solemn  dispuia- 
iniijuiious'!^  or  uncommon,  in  liold-  tion  held  by  her  own  authority,  be¬ 
ing  opinions  which  had  actuated  the  cause  their  conduct  had  been  pro- 
most  celehratwl  sovereigns  living  near  nounced  refractory  and  olsiinak. 
her  own  times,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  Mary's  treatment  of  Knox  on  this 
it,  any  thing  but  charitable.  Ad-  occasion  was  not  departed  from, 
milting  that  she  entertained  such  throughout  the  whole  of  her  reign. 
]}rinciples  to  the  extent  alleged,  the  The  noble  intrepidity  of  Craig,  in 
abettors  of  proceedings  which,  we  are  censuring  lier  infamous  iiiarriage 
told,  she  regarded  as  a  course  of  rc-  with  Bothwell,  procured  him  no 
hellion  against  her  authority,  might  harm:  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
have  fared  but  indifferently,  had  she,  in  a  single  instance,  contrived 
slic  resolved  on  carrying  them  into  to  obtain  the  punishment  of  an  ad- 
effect.  Happily,  howxver,  she  was  versary  by  illegal  means,  or  without 
so  prudent  as  never  to  put  in  ])rac-  the  fullest  investigation  ;  whatever 
tice  the  “  notions”  ascriheil  to  her.  may  have  been  her  “  of  roval 

In  a  meeting  of  the  nobles,  held  prerogative.” 

soon  after  her  arrival,  she  nominated  That  she  should  have  **  consider* 
tw’clve  persons  as  a  Privy  Council,  cd  the  late  proceedings  as  a  course  el 
“  irithout  quhose  adwysse  shoe  should  rebellion”  need  not  surprise  us,sinci 

cavciude  710  s^rute  business  in  the  it  appears  that,  in  1501,  dames,  1  rmr 

sfaife^  :”  was  this  like  the  deed  of  a  of  St.  Andrew’s,  attcmled  by  severs 
princess  resolved  to  acton  “  hiffb  no-  nohlcmeu,  “goes  to  France  to 
tions  of  royal  prerogative  On  the  the  Queine,  which  in  some  sorjc  a 
supplication  of  the  Lords,  she  iinnie-  |)erformed^*.”  Would  such  auepu- 
dialcly  assented  to  an  explicit  and  tation  have  been  sent,  had  not  tie 

comprehensive  Act  of  Oblivion  for  nobles  been  convinced  that  she  wou  ^ 
all  oft'ences  committed  against  lier  naturally  take  offence  from  tueir  con 

authority  during  the  late  troubles.  '  duct  ?  Deeply  as  she  raayhavc 
None  of  her  predecessors*  had  ever  the  disrespect  shewn  to  ihcir  so 


•  Hume's  England.  Conclusion  of  c.  37.  +  /5.  c.  38.  ^  T'lra  in 

^  So  Mr  Galt  ironically  speaks  of  the  Cardinal's  project  for  obtaining  the  i  < 
his  Lif'  and  Administration  of  p.  70.  '  '  ^  c'  Janus 

Annals  of  Scotland,  (anno  15<>L)  Vol.  I.  of  the  IJUtorical  Works  of  ^ 
Itidfour^  lately  published  by  Mr  James  Haig,  fropj  origii^  pMinuacn|its  in  the 
cates'  Libmry.  1!  Th.  ‘  ••  /A.  1501. 
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rrign,  it  was  fortunate  for  the  eause 
of  religion  that  they  did,  “  in  some 
SL>rle,”  siicct'cd.  1 1  is  sanl  that  f ‘  she 
found  it  necessary  to  temporise  but 
would  it  not  be  as  consistent  with 
eliarity  to  attribute  her  conduct  to  a 
more  honourable  motive, — that  of  a- 
wish  to  comply  with  general  more 
than  personal  opinion  ?  That  she 
hesitated'to  sanction  the  Treaty  con- 
eluded  with  Scotland  by  the  English 
and  French  Atnbassadors  arose  Ironi 
.t  belief  that  the  deputies  of  her  hus¬ 
band  had  gone  beyond  their  ])owers  ; 
and  if  example  can  be  pleaded  as  an 
excuse,  she  had  only  to  rccal  the 
conduct  of  Francis  1.  regarding  the 
famous  concord  of  3£adrid,  which, 
although  solemnly  concluded  by  him¬ 
self,  he  not  only  refused  to  ratify, 
l)ut  infringed  as  soon  as  he  was  set 
at  liberty.  Far  from  violating  any  of 
Us  provisions,  Mary  seemed  uniform¬ 
ly  to  regulate  herself  by  them,  as 
well  as  by  most  of  the  statutes  passed 
iji  a  Parliament  held  without  her  au¬ 
thority  :  and  seeing  that  she  withheld 
her  ratification  of  the  late  proceed¬ 
ings,  as  seems  to  have  been  anticipated 
by  the  nobles,  we  ought  to  give  her 
tile  greater  credit  for  lenient  measures, 
'vbicli,bad  the  Trcntif  of  Edtnhurfrh 
been  ratified,  would  have  resulted 
from  compulsion  ;  but  so  long  as  it 
was  uusaiictioned,  we  must  attribute 
tlu'tn  to  the  sagacity  and  soundness 
of  her  understanding. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  Mary,  on 
coining  into  Scotland,  entertained 
the  design  of  “  re-establishing  the 
ancient  system,”  when  he  rccals  the 
principles  of  the  school  from  which 
she  had  just  escaped.  Tlie  authori- 
lit's  given  by  Dr  M^Crie  (II.  303.) 
arc  conclusive  on  this  point ;  but  we 
shall  soon  have  to  admire  the  pru¬ 
dence  and  wisdom  which  enabled  so 
young  a  sovereign  to  reject  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  her  bigoted  relations,  and  to 
act  a  part  that  does  equal  honour  to 
the  woman  and  the  Queen  : 

Nursed  from  her  infancy  in  a 
blind  attachment  to  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion,  every  means  had  been 
employed,  before  she  left  France,  to 
strengthen  this  prejudice,  and  to  in¬ 
spire  her  with  aversion  to  the  religion 
which  had  been  embraced  by  her 
jHioole.  She  w'as  taught  that  it  would 
w  the  great  glory  of  lier  reign  to  re¬ 
duce  her  kingdom  to  the  obedience 
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of  the  Romish  See,  and  to  eo-ojierate 
with  the  Popish  princes  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  in  extirpating  heresy.  If  she 
forsook  the  religion  in  wdiich  she  had 
been  educated,  she  would  forfeit  their 
powerful  friendship  ;  if  she  perse¬ 
vered  in  it,  she  might  depend  upon 
their  assistance  to  enable  her  to  chas¬ 
tise  her  rebellious  subjects,  and  to 
prosecute  her  claims  to  the  English 
crown  against  a  heretical  iisunier. 
>V’'ith  these  fixed  prepossessions  Alary 
came  into  Scotland,  and  she  adhered 
to  them  with  singular  pertinacity  to 
the  end  of  her  life.  To  examine  the 
subjects  of  controversy  between  the 
Papists  and  Protestants,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  on  which  side 
the  truth  lay, — to  hear  the  reformed 
preachers,  or  permit  them  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  her  the  grounds  of  their  faith, 
even  in  the  jircsence  of  the  Clergy 
whom  site  had  brought  along  with 
her, — to  do  any  thing  which  might 
lead  to  a  doubt  in  her  mind  respect¬ 
ing  the  religion  in  which  she  had 
been  brought  up  ;  these  were  conde¬ 
scensions  which  she  had  formed  an 
unalterable  determination  to  avoid.” 
pp.  ‘^3. 

That  she  had  been  nursed  in  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Roman  ('atholic  faith 
— that  every  means  had  been  employ¬ 
ed  to  strengthen  this  prejudice — to 
inspire  her  w'ith  aversion  to  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  her  peonle,  &c.  &c.  are  all 
readily  admitted.  In  these  would 
have  been  found  the  fullest  apology 
for  her  measures,  had  they  been  in 
conformity  with  the  wishes  of  her 
continental  advisers.  Knox  himself 
was  not  brought,  all  at  once,  to  the 
Protestant  faith  ;  he  owed  his  change 
of  opinion  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
education.  Mary  was  so  strictly 
brought  up  in  the  Homan  Catholic 
faitli,  that  she  may  never  have  bad 
opportunity,  while  in  France,  of  hear¬ 
ing  the  reformed  teachers  ;  and  if 
education  was  sufficient  to  prepare 
Knox  for  the  mighty  work  which  he 
afterwards  accomplished,  it  surely 
was  pardonable  in  a  Queen,  not  twen¬ 
ty  years  of  age,  to  hold,  without  sus¬ 
picion,  opinions  carefully  instilled. 
If,  therefore,  it  is  meant  that  we 
should  reprobate  Mary  for  being  a 
Homan  Catholic  on  arriving  in  Scot¬ 
land,  we  arc  called  upon  to  do  that 
which  would  set  at  nought  thcin6u- 
eiicc  of  early  culture  amt  constant  cx^ 


•  Balfour^  1561.  . 

^  Mackensic't  Lives^  as  mentioned  by  Dr  Cook  in  his  HiitOfy  of  the  Rcfirtna 
VoL  III.  p.  66. 

X  Ba^r^  1563. 

^  Uutortf  of  the  L\fe  ofjantci  T/.,  edited  by  Malcolm  Laiug,  E«l*  * 
which  seem  to  have  b^*n  given  in  a  garbled  form  by  Crawford  of  Druinso). 
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»K' insisted  upon  that  she  adhered  to  lloiuan  Catholic  worship,  Mary  di- 
thcinstriictionsof  her  early  advisers?  reeled  preparaliona  to  be  made  ior 
rhat  she  did  uoi  adhere  to  them  is  the  celebration  of  a  solemn  mass  in 
most  convincingly  proved  by  the  con-  the  clia])el  of  Ilolyrood  House  on 
duct  of  the  French  towards  their  for-  the  first  Sabbath  after  her  arrival/ 
nicr  (^ueen.  She  had  been  little  The  subject  might  certainly  have 
more  than  two  years  in  Scotland  been  introduced  without  represent* 
when  her  jointure  was  withdrawn  ;  ing  it  as  arising  solely  from  a  wish 
thus  shewing,  that,  by  her  conduct  to  outrage  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
rewards  those  of  the  reformed  reli-  The  Protestants  would  have  had  lit- 
gioii,  she  had  a/ready  forfeited  “  their  tie  reason  to  be  proud  of  a  convert 
powerful  friendship."  Her  uncle's  whose  intercourse  with  their  party 
death  was  the  immediate  cause  of  had  subsisted  only  for  a  few  days ; 
this :  but,  influenced  as  they  were  and,  had  Mary  attended  Knox  on 
hy  the  darkest  spirit  of  popery,  the  the  first  Sunday  alter  her  arrival, 
French  would  have  cheerfully  made  there  would  have  been  much  reason 
any  sacrifice  to  retain  her  friendship,  to  suspect  her  of  that  “  temporising" 
iiad  she  not  been  acting  the  part  of  a  already  consideied.  She  had  lately 
prudent  sovereign,  and  making  but  accomplished,  in  safety,  a  voyage, 
poor  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  popish  rendered  more  ))erilous  by  the  tlc- 
intcrcsts.  If  this  step  was  taken  as  signs  of  Elizabeth,  and  would  natu- 
a  mean  for  inducing  her  to  adopt  rally  be  desirous  of  displaying  her 
violent  measures,  it  completely  failed  gratitude  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
of  its  object;  for,  in  order  to  regain  prescribed  by  her  religion,  to  wliicli 
tlu'ir  influence  over  her,  Le  Croc  was  we  are  in  charity  bound  to  attribute 
soon  after  instructed  to  forward  a  her  conduct  more  than  to  the  unwor- 
inarriagc  between  the  Scottish  Queen  thy  motive  above  iuiputed.  Again, 
and  Charles  of  Austria,  son  of  the  at  p.  31,  introducing  her  first  confer- 
Emperor  Ferdinand.  The  assertion,  cnee  with  Knox,  it  is  said,  that  “she 
therefore,  of  Mary's  having  **  adhc-  seems  to  have  expected  to  awe  him 
red  with  pertinacity"  to  her  early  pre-  to  svhniission  hy  her  authority ,  if  not 
possessions,  is  strongly  contradicted,  to  confound  him  by  her  arguments." 
so  far  as  her  public  acts  were  con-  Knox  himself  expresses  no  such  sus- 
eerned.  That  her  private  opinions  picion,  neither  can  it  be  inferred 
were  adhered  to,  is  readily  granted  :  from  the  interesting  account  given  in 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  her’s  was  nei-  \\\.s  Historic.  Ignorant  of  the  llc- 
thcr  a  blind  attachment,  nor  the  re-  former’s  firmness,  she  may,  indeed, 
ult  of  an  “  unalterable  determina-  have  thought  that  he  would  be  so 
lion  to  avoid"  examining  the  “  sub-  \xi\xc\\  Jlattcred  by  this  mark  of  re¬ 
jects  of  controversy  between  the  Pa-  sped  as  to  abate  bis  opposition  ;  but 
pistR  and  Protestants."  there  is  some  dittercnce  between  this 

There  is  something  like  asperity  and  the  imputed  intention  of  awing 
towards  Mary  displayed  in  introilu-  him  into  submission.  From  these 
cing  those  events  of  linox’s  life  with  passages,  and  that  formerly  quoted, 
which  she  was  more  intimately  con-  it  will  be  seen  that  Mary  is  accused 
ccTiicd :  thus,  at  p.  18,  an  entertain-  of  being  actuated  by  a  “  blind  at- 
lucnt  given  in  the  palace  is  represent-  tachment"  to  the  Koinan  Catholic  re- 
‘d  as  having  been  intended  for  a  re-  ligion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  cn- 
joicing  over  the  massacre  of  Vassy  :  tertaining  it  as  a  means  for  insulting 
un  insinuation  so  repugnant,  that  it  her  Protestant  subjects  ;  positions 
needs  only  to  be  mentioned  to  excite  by  no  means  consistent  with  each 
suspicion  of  its  correctness.  At  p.  other  :  for,  if  she  had  no  other  rea- 
<lissiniulation  and  artifice  are  said  son  for  being  a  Itoman  Catholic  than 
lo  have  formed  a  principal  part  of  a  wish  to  outrage  public  opinion,  it 
her  character,  and  assigned  as  tlie  is  ditficult  to  perceive  how  her  at- 
uiotives  which  induced  her  to  treat  tachment  could  have  been  blind — a 
l^uox  in  the  openest  and  most  con-  term,  when  applied  to  belief,  coin- 
'Ivscending  manner.  At  p. ‘24,  wc  prelicnding  that  which  wc  express  by 
bud  these  words:  “  Jlesoivcd  to  give  sincere.  Any  one  of  these  charges, 
•kr  subjects  an  early  proof  of  l)er  however,  would  weigh  heavily  on  the 
hriu  dctenninaiion  to  adhere  lo  the  memory  of  a  sovereign  living  in  times 
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nlu  n  the  relif^ion.for  centuries  estab- 
iislicd  in  bis  kingdom,  was  fast  retir¬ 
ing  before  the  light  of  reason  and  of 
truth.  Let  us  therefore  inquire, 
wliclber  the  belief  of  Mary,  instead 
of  being  assumed,  was  not  sincere  as 
well  as  enlightened. 

AVhat !  (it  will  be  exclaimed)  the 
faith  of  a  Roman  Catholic  enliirhten- 
i  d  I  No  wonder  though  Mary’s  cause 
is  ailvocated  by  one  who  can  make 
sueli  an  assertion  :  this  must  be  some 
seditious  Rapist,  presuming  on  the  an¬ 
ticipated  success  of  the  Catholic  Rill. 
Call  him  what  you  will,  most  cour¬ 
teous  exclaimer,  he  fears  not  to  con¬ 
fess,  that,  so  far  as  his  humble  judg¬ 
ment  can  decide  on  such  matters,  he 
Hnds  it  not  written,  that  it  is  aUo^ciht  r 
impossible  for  a  Roman  Catholic  to 
be  saved.  As  this,  however,  may  be 
blit  making  bad  worse,  it  will  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  come  to  a  mutual  under¬ 
standing  on  the  merits  of  that  substi¬ 
tute  for  religion  existing  in  Scotland 
previous  to  the  Reformation. 

Inculcated  by  a  priesthood  as  ig¬ 
norant  as  they  were  immoral  *,  and 
jierverted  to  sup]>ort  the  grossest  iin- 
jiositions,  the  Roman  Catholic  tenets 
exerted  an  influence  the  most  deba¬ 
sing  ever  submitted  to  by  rational 
l)eings.  Under  their  sickening  con- 
-trol,  the  intellect  of  man  sunk  into  a 
torpidity. 

Balanc’d  with  wliicli,  the  fam'd  Athenian 

|)OSt 

Were  a  short  hcatl-achc, — were  the  trivial 

pain 

transient  indignation. 

'Fhe  noble  productions  of  ancient 
genius  lay  unexplored,  or  were  fast 
hastening  into  an  oblivion,  from 
which  no  after  efforts  could  have 
rescued  them,  had  not  a  timely  re¬ 
action  sprung  out  of  that  long  inac¬ 
tivity  which  seemed  to  forebode  the 
extinction  of  all  that  was  aspiring 
in  humanity.  Rigotry,  blind  and 
revengeful,  armed  with  power,  and 
guideil  by  a  spirit  which  could  dare 


all  in  the  cause  of  its  forsaken  altars, 
beheld  with  dismay  the  first  dawning 
of  a  luminary,  whose  beams  disjHb 
led  the  mental  gloom,  and  “  shed 
light  on  the  mysterious  ways  of  Hea¬ 
ven.”  Relentless  persecution,  ending 
in  martyrdom,  was  the  only  reward 
held  out  to  the  friends  of  mankind  ; 
yet  they  Wenched  not  from  the 
cause  they  had  in  hand,  but  con¬ 
tinued  on  their  noble  course.  A  hap. 
pier  era  at  length  arrived,  and  f^cot- 
land  was  resciUHl  from  the  thraldom 
which  bad  so  long  enslaved  ilje 
w’orld.  If  those,  who  bad  themselves 
suffered  deeply,  should  be  cluirctd 
with  an  approach  to  that  severity  a- 
gainst  wliieli  they  bud  so  often  re¬ 
monstrated,  we  might,  with  the 
tirist,  exclaim 

—  Quisnain  hoininum  veniani  tlaro, 
quisvc  deorum, 

Viribus  al>iiuerit  dira  atquc  iinmania 
passis  ? 

Can  it  be  wondered  at,  if,  in  the 
first  ebullitions  of  freedom,  tliey  were 
occasionally  betrayed  into  acts  which 
cooler  moments  would  condemn 
The  scenes  of  “  monkish  chastity, 
discovered  within  walls  professitlly 
dedicated  to  one  who  is  all  pure, 
could  not  fail  to  rouse  the  passions 
of  a  people  becoming  acqu.iintetl  with 
the  doctrines  of  a  more  rational  laiih. 
In  plying  their  “  task  of  right* ous 
havoc,”  they  deprived  Superstition 
of  her  mightiest  slrongbild,  and 
wrested  from  Pofrery  that  supi^ort 
she  might  have  derived  from  asso¬ 
ciations  connected  with  places  of 
worship  long  resorted  to.  who 

execrate  the  refonners  for  their  con¬ 
duct  in  this  respect,  forget  ^ 
our  sympathy  is  often  diminished 
when  fully  acquainted  with  Uie  his¬ 
tory  of  an  individual,  some  isolated 
portion  of  whose  adventures  may 
have  excited  the  liveliest  interest ,  so 
the  edifice,  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
yields  not  such  fowl  for  “  niroinati 
fancy,”  as  that  which,  partly  m 


•  Of  Scottish  manners  in  the  lime  of  James.lV.  Dr  Irving  sayst— Th® 
were  remarkable  fur  almost  every  quality,  except  those  of  a  virtuous  kind. 
of  exhibiting  examples  of  meekness  and  devotion,  they  were  commonly  distingui 
hy  |KTpctual  instances  of  avarice,  rafiinc,  and  lascivkfusness.  A  general  depravity 
inatincTs  had  indeed  begun  to  pervade  the  nation.  The  women  were  strangers 
dcsty,  the  men  to  sober  industry.”  Livet  of  the  Scottish  PoeUy  Vol  /.  p.  400, 

Juvenal.  Sat.  XV. 
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cay,  bcoomts  invested  with  an  ob¬ 
scure  importance,  capable  of  being 
interpreted  a  thousand  different  ways, 
according  to  the  taste  or  feelings  of 
tiie  beholder.  On  this  ground  they 
have  good  reason  to  thank  those 
whom  they  would  rashly  blame,  and 
should  forthwith  adopt  the  wiser  sen- 
liineiits  of  the  poet,  when  he  con¬ 
gratulates  himself  that,  where  a 
proud  Abbey  has  once  stood, 

.  .  —the  musing  jiilgrim  secs 
A  inould’ring  wall,  with  ivy  crown’d, 

(h  Gothic  turret,  jiride  of  ancient  days, 
Now  hut  of  use  to  grace  a  rural  scene, 

I’o  bound  our  vistas,  and  to  glad  the 
sons 

Of  (Jeorge’s  reign  *. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  remove 
all  suspicion,  we  may  jog  on  more 
lovingly  to  examine  whether  Mary 
can  be  accused  of  clinging  to  her  re¬ 
ligion,  at  any  period  of  her  life, 
merely  because  it  was  a  mean  for 
outraging  the  feelings  of  her  sub¬ 
jects,  as  would  seem  to  be  insinua¬ 
ted  above.  Those  who  accuse  lier  of 
“  temporising,”  must  be  convinced 
that  her  professions  were  grounded 
on  conviction,  when  reminded  that, 
though  the  metropolis  was  crowded 
with  Protestants  of  every  rank  eager 
to  repress  the  slightest  symptom  of 
respect  for  the  ohl  religion,  yet,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  dictates  of  conscience,  she 
never  deviated  from  the  observances 
to  which  she  had  been  accustomed, 
fhe  inference  here  drawn  from  her 
actions  is  strongly  confirmed  by  her 
words  ;  **  /  huve  hoik  heard  and 
read/'  was  the  expressive  reason  as- 
signctl  to  Knox  for  her  opposition  to 
the  doctrines  which  he  taught.  It  is 
asserted,  however,  after  detailing  the 
conference  in  which  these  were  ut¬ 
tered,  that  Knox  pronounced  her 
to  be  obstinately  wedded  to  the  roji- 
'di  church,  and  averse  to  ail  means 
•>t  instruction/*  (p.  40.)  if  such  w’as 
fcally  the  case,  her  belief  might  well 
be  termed  both  **  blind”  and  “  bi¬ 
goted.”  Were  it  a  fair  way  of  de¬ 
ciding  on  the  accuracy  of  this  asser¬ 
tion,  it  might  be  contrasted  with  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  Knox’s  ac¬ 
count  by  the  candid  historian  of  the 
reformation  in  Scotland.  His  w'ords 


j's  Sif  iciuiWs  on  (^Ui  Cii  Mmy- 

are,  “  the  uhihly  with  which  Mary 
hud  .sJty/!oricd  her  putt  iU  the  row- 
fcrcnce,  and  the  firmness  with  which 
she  argued  from  the  maxims  which 
she  had  adopted,  convinced  Knox 
that  there  was  little  or  no  hope  of  her 
conversion  f  ;”  a  passage  conveying 
an  impression  very  difterent  from 
that  winch  remains  after  reading  the 
words  of  Dr  NPCric.  Mere  autho¬ 
rity,  however,  ought  never  to  bo  re¬ 
ceived,  when  access  cun  be  had  to 
the  original  of  which  an  opinion  is 
to  be  formed.  The  words  of  Knox 
chiefly  founded  on  are,  “In  com¬ 
munication  with  her,  1  espyed  such 
craft  as  I  have  not  found  in  such 
aige ;”  which  obviously  imply,  that, 
instead  of  being  a  Roman  Catholic, 
she  knew^  not  why,  he  had  found 
her  able  to  assign  a  reason  for  the 
faith  that  was  in  her.  Although 
there  is  some  ground  for  believing 
that,  in  granting  audience  to  the  re¬ 
formed  preachers,  she  was  actuated 
as  much  by  a  wisli  to  display  her 
own  skill  as  that  of  having  the  truth 
laid  fully  before  her,  yet  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  such  a  conference  hav¬ 
ing  taken  place  at  her  own  request, 
partly  invalidates  the  charge  that  she 
was  “  averse  to  all  means  of  instruc¬ 
tion.”  Besides  the  direct  proof  al¬ 
ready  given,  how’-ever,  many  parts  of 
her  conduct  furnish  indirect  evi¬ 
dence,  that  her  attachment  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  the  result  of 
settled  conviction ;  neither  assumed 
for  lulling  conscience,  nor  for  out¬ 
raging  the  feelings  of  her  subjects. 

Those  against  whom  we  are  ar¬ 
guing  will  not  hesitate  to  charge 
Mary  with  extra vagaiice.  They  will 
also  admit  that  the  revenues  of  the 
Crown  were  not  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  ;  but  if  disjx)sed  to  follow  bin 
example,  she  could,  with  a  much 
better  grace  tlian  Henry,  have  aj)- 
propriated  tlic  church-lands  to  iiicc^ 
the  ex))enses  of  her  court.  The  ra- 
|)acity  of  the  nobles  might  have  re¬ 
sented  the  loss  of  that  which  had 
been  looked  upon  as  tbeir  peculiar 
spoil,  but,  unpopular  as  the  priest¬ 
hood  had  become,  such  an  act,  on 
the  part  of  the  sovereign,  would  have 
been  view'ed  as  venial  by  the  people 
at  large.  Part  of  the  revenues  of 
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tlie  cliurcli-iands  was  iiulecd  set  a- 
|)art  for  the  crown,  but  it  never 
reached  Mary’s  coffers,  and  she  did 
not  attempt  to  extend  her  claims. 
M'hat,  under  such  circumstances, 
can  have  been  the  cause  of  this  un¬ 
exampled  denial  ?  t^he  was  too  sin¬ 
cere  a  Catholic  to  do  that  which, 
although  it  might  please,  or  be  par¬ 
doned  by  her  people,  was  in  direct 
violation  of  those  sentiments  which 
her  religion  inspired.  It  will  not  be 
denied  that  she  was  anxious  for  the 
accomplishment  of  her  marriage  with 
Darnley.  If  her  religion  was  only 
assumetl  for  the  purposes  alleged, 
what  could  prevent  her  from  em¬ 
bracing  the  Protestant  forms,  and 
having  it  consummated  without  the 
delay  w'hich  actually  took  place  ? 
She  was  too  well  convinced  of  the 
soundness  of  those  tenets  which  she 
had  adopted,  to  think  of  marrying 
one  of  prohibited  consanguinity, 
without  obtaining  a  dispensation 
from  the  head  of  her  church.  To 
accumulate  examples  must  be  un¬ 
necessary  ;  w’hat  has  already  been 
said  may  excite  a  doubt  as  to  the 
justice  of  accusing  Mary  of  profes¬ 
sing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
without  examining  its  merits.  She 
adhered  to  it,  because,  so  far  as  her 
judgment  could  determine,  she  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  the  best ;  and  however 
much  w’e  may  lament  that  reason 
did  not  suggest  another  decision,  if 
her  actions  oppose  the  charges  insi¬ 
nuated,  we  ought  to  give  her  at  least 
the  credit  for  being  sincere. 

Wc  may  next  enquire  whether 
Mary’s  religious  opinions  were  not  of 
a  more  rational  nature  than  those  of 
Roman  Catholics  usually  are, — whe¬ 
ther  she  can  be  accused  of  adhering 
w  ith  pertinacity”  to  the  bigoted  te¬ 
nets  of  the  Romish  priests.  That  she 
was  sincerely  attached  to  their  church 
we  have  already  seen  :  but  in  lament¬ 
ing  this,  we  should  admire  the  firm¬ 
ness  that  could  resist  such  powerful 
inducements  for  embracing  the  Pro¬ 
testant  faith, — a  firmness  that  pre¬ 
vented  her  from  atlopting  opinions 
which,  although  most  popular,  did 
not  produce  in  her  mind  a  conviction 
of  their  truth.  Rut  in  refusing  to 
adopt  the  IVotestant  religion,  she 
happily  imbibed  much  of  that  chari¬ 


table  feeling  so  rarely  to  ho  met  wiih 
in  those  of  her  persuasion.  Homv 
instead  of  persecuting  heresy,  we  h;iv, 
seen  her  uniformly  acting  on  the 
tional  principle,  that  rulers  have  no 
right  to  force  the  consciences  of  tin  ir 
subjects.  This  would,  of  itself,  he 
sufficient  to  prove  that  her  faith 
enH^htencd, — a  conclusion  fully  stqu 
ported  by  her  conduct  in  manv  trviiu- 
emergencies.  Of  this  no  stroiiirer 
proof  could  be  required  than  her  Iv- 
haviour  when  under  a  belief  that  di  * 
was  soon  to  resign  a  life  after\var(l> 
cmbiltered  by  the  severest  trials.  In¬ 
stead  of  clinging  to  the  belief  that  tlk' 
prayers  of  a  heretic  are  inetfectnn’. 
she  requested  that  suj)plicati()r.<; 
should  be  offered  up  for  her  “  in  ail 
the  kirks  adjacent*.”  She  thanked 
her  Maker  for  granting  her  space  for 
repentance :  prayed  that  he  would, 
of  his  mercy,  pardon  her  sins ;  grajji 
her  a  penitent  and  contrite  heart  for 
her  offence  ;  deal  with  her  in  mercy, 
in  respect  of  her  WTakness ;  and  re¬ 
mit  a  little  of  his  judgment,  altlionph, 
as  a  miserable  offender,  she  deserved 
the  same.”  Though,  doubtless,  at¬ 
tended  by  priests,  we  here  find  none 
of  that  reliance  on  the  merits  of  saints 
so  falsely  consoling  to  the  bigoted 
Roman  Catholic ;  wt  meet  with  none 
of  that  mummery  usually  exhibito! 
around  his  dying  bed.  Piety,  the 
most  rational  and  sincere,  brtatlies 
in  every  sentiment :  and  wdiile  con¬ 
vinced  of  her  own  unwortliincss,  slie 
reposes  her  only  trust  in  the  umlt- 
served  mercy  of  an  all-rigli toons 
Judge.  Minute  as  her  directions  won 
on  this  occasion,  we  hear  iiotliiog  of 
masses  to  be  said  for  the  good  of  her 
soul,  after  its  departure  from  tho 
body ;  in  this,  how  different  from 
Henry  VllL,  who  had  thrown  off 
his  allegiance  to  the  Pope  ;  or  front 
his  father,  who  entered  into  a  formal 
contract,  for  this  purpose,  with  all 
the  churches  and  colleges  in  his 
dom  !  The  inference  so  favourable 
to  Mary,  drawn  from  this  contrast, 
might  be  farther  confirmed;  but  ii 
is  hoped  that  enough  may  have  been 
said  to  shew  that  her  religious  opi¬ 
nions  were  neither  founded  on  preju¬ 
dice  nor  the  result  of  an  unalterab  c 
determination  to  avoid  a  scrutiny  into 
their  merits :  in  short,  that  they  wert 
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Sincere y  and,  lor  a  Roman  C'atliolic, 
enlightened. 

h  were  unfair  to  conceal,  that,  from 
j). ‘JJ-j  to  '219,  and  from  p.  152  to 
I  aS,  there  are  certain  hard  words  ap¬ 
plied  to  Mary,  as  w^ell  as  her  “  vin¬ 
dicators,”  of  whom,  indeed,  Dr  M‘- 
('rie  invariably  sj)eaks,  as  if  it  were 
condescension  to  honour  them  with 
his  contempt:  but  these  passages 
contain  no  specific  charge  which  has 
not  been  discussed  times  without 
number.  The  imputations  already 
examined,  if  not  altogether  new,  are 
urged  with  an  asperity  seldom  adopt¬ 
ed  by  any  resjiectable  accuser  of  the 
J:'cottish  queen,  and  tinge,  more  or 
less,  every  page  in  whicli  her  name 
is  mentioned.  We  have  seen  her  re¬ 
presented  as  totally  unfit  for  govern¬ 
ing  Scotland, — as  incapable  of  ruling 
her  passions, — as  breaking  through 
tliose  restraints  imposed  by  the  man¬ 
ners  ot*  her  subjects, — as  openly  be¬ 
traying  the  disgust  felt  at  their  rude¬ 
ness, — as  actuated  by  opinions  of 
I’rerogative  inconsistent  with  the 
welfare  of  her  people, — as  insidious¬ 
ly  temporising  \vith  the  party  in 
power, — as  firmly  adhering  to  the  in¬ 
structions  of  those  who  advised  her 
to  persecute  the  reformers, — as  pro¬ 
fessing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
not  from  having  compared  it  with 
the  reformed  faith,  but  because  in 
it  she  had  been  blindly  nursed, — 
and  as  occasionally  employing  it  to 
outrage  the  feelings  of  the  Protestants. 
Truly,  the  sovereign  who  could  just- 
y  ho  branded  with  one-half  of  these 
harges  could  have  little  claim  on 
le  sympathy,  far  less  on  the  respect 
posterity :  but  tbe  remarks  here 
hmitted  may  refresh  the  memories 
‘  hose  who  have  passively  adopted 
J.MTTie's  opinions;  and  will,  at 
warn  such  as  are  yet  unac- 
‘IMted  with  his  valuable  works,  to 
cautiously  those  portions 
relate  to  Mary  Stuart.  It 


is  not  required  that  we  should  invest 
her  with  all  the  qualities  of  an  “  ideal 
goddess*  but  surely  few  can  dis¬ 
passionately  examine  her  history,  ami 
remain  unconvinced  that  there  was 
much  in  her  character  worthy  of 
esteem.  This  impression  may  height¬ 
en  our  sympathy  for  that  bitter  re¬ 
verse  of  fortune  which  excites  an  in¬ 
terest  wherever  the  name  of  her  coun¬ 
try  has  been  pronounced  ;  but  over 
the  measures  which  more  immediate¬ 
ly  led  to  her  misfortunes,  every  im¬ 
partial  friend  of  Mary  must  wish  to 
draw  a  veil.  Whatever  may  have 
been  her  share,  however,  in  the  foul¬ 
est  tragedy  that  stains  our  annals,  it 
were  well,  if,  in  commiserating  her 
melancholy  fate,  we  could  bear  in 
mind  that  which  is  of  more  import¬ 
ance  than  the  solution  of  historical 
doubts, — the'striking  proof  which  it 
afibrds  of  the  wistlom  of  an  over¬ 
ruling  Providence.  Firmly  as  she 
was  attached  to  the  Roman  (’atho- 
lic  religion,  weak  human  judgment 
would  have  viewed  her  as  a  formi¬ 
dable  instrument  for  retarding  the 
progress  of  a  more  rational  faith  ; 
but,  in  this  respect,  it  was  with  Scot¬ 
land  as  it  had  been  with  England  : 
the  cause  of  truth  was  forwarded  in 
each,  by  the  humiliation  of  a  prin¬ 
cess  zealously  devoted  to  a  church 
which  has  been  too  successful  in 
darkening  and  enslaving  the  minds 
of  its  followers.  Such  a  reflection 
might  dispose  the  enemies  of  Mary 
to  interpret  less  unfavourably  what 
may  seem  to  obscure  her  fame  :  and 
if  suffering  on  earth  can  atone  for 
early  guilt,  both  her  friends  and  her 
foes  will  unite  in  hoping,  that — 

.  -  . through  the  cloud  of  death  tier 

sj)irit  pass’d 

Into  that  pure  and  unknown  world  of 
love. 

Where  injury  cannot  come. 

lVordrtiH)r1h. 
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nunks  oj'thc  Dcltiivaiv, 

MV  ULAii  Siu,  I'ibruar^  IS!J3. 

I  FEKL  truly  sorry  for  having  so  much  as  they  use<t  to  do  in  Eii-laiul 
long  tlelayctl  answering  your  kind  aiul  and  Scotland  fifty  years  ago”  but 

friendly  letter,  introducing  Mr - .  they  are  improving.  In  a  few  years 

I  had  often  intendtxl  writing  to  you  1  think  1  shall  do  the  “  old  couutr>” 
long  Irefore  then,  but  J  am  too  di-  some  credit ;  1  wish  it  were  as  free 
latory  at  all  times  iu  any  thing  which  from  tithes,  taxes,  game-laws,  and 
retpiires  writing,  and  am  in  arrear  other  obstructions  to  iinprovenieni 
with  all  my  friends.  I  purchased  and  happiness,  as  this  is. 

my  farm -  years  ago;  and  al-  You  have  heard  and  read  nuich 

though  it  has  constantly  occupied  of  the  trjmhlicanism,  rudeness,  fa- 
my  time  since  then,  except  when  1  miliarity,  inquisitiveness, 
had  to  go  many  hundretl  miles  for  sifshiUy  ike,  ike.,  of  the  Ainericaii 
f/  wife,  and  suffered  ninett'cn  attacks  labourers  and  servatUs  ; — a  greater 
i)f  the  ague,  1  might  certainly  have  lilxd  never  w’as  made  upon  any  na- 
I'ound  time  to  tell  you,  that  1  had  tion.  1  have  no  hesitation  in  siry- 
not  forgotten  your  kindness  tluring  ing,  and  1  should  have  no  hesitation 
iny  residence  in  Scotland.  Having  in  telling  any  Knglishinan  wlio  said 
lK*en  brought  up,  and  lived  in  the  he  met  with  all  this  rudeness,  iiisu- 
ields,  almost  all  my  life,  it  has  uu-  lence,  familiarity,  &c.  that  iu 
fortunately  become  too  irksome  to  times  in  100  that  he  met  with  it, 
me  to  sit  down  and  begin  a  letter,  he  brought  it  upon  himself  ,*  that  ho 
riiis,  however,  is  the  second  letter  deserved  it,  and  a  good  castigation 
I  liave  commenced  to  you.  I  am  a-  besides.  1  have  seen  Englishmen 
fraid  all  this  is  a  very  bad  airology  ;  here,  and  Americans  too,  who  have 
)utdoes  not  Swift  say,  “  He  that  is  richly  merited  a  good  flogging.  1  have 
gooil  at  an  excuse  is  good  at  nothing  always  found  the  labourers  civil,  wil- 
else  ?’*  This  letter  1  it'iV/ finish.  hng,  obliging,  and  extremely  wcll- 

1  was  sorry  to  hear  such  an  ac-  behaved  iu  their  language,  manners, 
count  of  the  state  of  your  health,  and  general  deportment ;  particular- 
and  of  your  domestic  loss.  1  can  ly  before  and  to  women,  rich  or 
uuly  sympathize  with  you  in  both  ;  jK)or ;  tliis  is  a  proof  of  a  high  de* 
for  i  have  been  a  wretched  martyr  gree  of  civilization  in  any  country 
to  disease  myself,  and  am  now  the  1  have  seen  the  men  run  to  assist 
father  of  a  little,  fat,  rosy,  turbulent  woman  when  carrying  a  bucket 
girl,  full  of  health,  with  an  excess  water  or  piece  of  wood,  with  t' 
of  animal  spirits.  I  hope  she  will  greatest  gallantry.  I  can  truly  f 

long  remain  so.  Mr -  staid  a  of  the  Americans,  (I  sjxak  of  (P 

few  days  witli  me  ;  he  seems  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I’liii^'* 
a  generous,  warm-hearted  fellow,  phia,  and  other  large  towns,) 
and  an  honest,  enthusiastic  repub-  honest  Irishman,  just  come^"* 
lican  ;  and,  as  .fudge  CoojK^r  says.  Hay li,  said  of  die  blacks  ;  “ 
if  a  man  is  not  so  \vhen  he  is  twen-  a  thousand  times  more. civil 
ty,  what  sort  of  a  wretch  will  he  be  ter-heliaved  than  ray  own 

wlun  he  is  fifty  Mr -  is  set-  men,  God  bless  there.” 

lUxl  in  the  state  of  New  York.  1  as  you  go  west,  civilixady-*'"^** 
luqve  he  will  succeed,  and  1  do  not  nisbes.  In  the  back  ww  . . 
see  why  be  should  not.  1  are  com-  are  often,  but  not  always, 
fortably  fixed  here,  upon  a  farm  of  so  they  are  in  the 

- acres,  - miles  from  Thila-  Scotland,  and  in  every  ® 

ddphia,  for  which  1  paid  al  the  rate  the  world,  when  placed 
of  seven  dollars  an  acre.  It  w'as  circumstances.  Some 
much  out  of  order,  and  miserably  travels  in,  and  .leUerf*^“. 
exhausted  by  had  farming.  The  country,  published  in  r  ^  here 
Americans  have  much  to  learn  in  there  is  no  distinction/^*?  *  * 

this  profi'ssicn  ;  th.ey  farm  pretty  and  that  all  classcs/’®^*^  ^ 


qiihiT :  there  is  no  country  where 
the  distinctions  of  rank  are  more 
^troIlgly  marked,  observed,  and  ke])t 
up:  I  think  a  great  deal  too  much 
so  :  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  there  is  a  greater  aristocracy 
»)t*  wealth  than  in  this.  Hut  to  re¬ 
fute  all  the  falsehoods  and  disgust¬ 
ing  trash  written  about  America, 
would  till  a  volume.  Lieutenant 
il.dl  is  the  only  ^enf Ionian  who  has 
iravellctl  in  it,  but  he  staid  too  short 
.1  time  to  judge  correctly.  Miss 
W'right  wrote  too  hastily  likewise, 
.md  she  was  too  young  and  enthu- 
>i:istie ;  lifteen  years  hence  she  would 
write  a  better  book.  Mr  Hirkbeck 
campertHl  through  the  country  as  he 
wrote:  the  sooner  all  the  rest  are 
Imrnt  the  better.  Hirkbeck  is  now 
Secretary  of  State  in  Missouri.  The 
*:reat  fault  the  Americans  have  is 
tl)cir  love  of  money,  and  they  might 
often  be  more  honourable  in  their 
dealings,  'fherc  is  no  want  of  good 
stK'icty  here  ;  we  have  plenty  of  opu¬ 
lent  merchants,  and  retired  men  of 
lortune;  one  of  my  neighbours,  a 
most  respectable  man,  jis  a  brother 

of  Mr - ill  Edinburgh.  We  have 

Knglish,  Scotch,  Irish,  Germans, 
t'Veiich,  and  all  sorts.  1  sold  a  cow 
the  other  day  to  one  of  Buonaparte^s 
'faterloo  officers.  W'e  arc  thus  a 
strange  mixture. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  the  writers  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  so  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  state  and  government  of 
this  country.  In  one  article,  the 
B  abash  is  made  a  tributary  to  the 
.Mississippi;  a  state  is  sometimes 
ealletl  a  province, — two  very  differ- 
<'nt  things.  When  they  speak  of 
tlte  expenses  of  the  government, 
they  do  not  add  those  of  the 
states  and  two  territories,  which 
^re  considerable.  The  expenses  of 
the  general  government  are  levicil 
ttl>on  the  imports  and  sale  of  public 
lamls,  (kc, ;  those  of  the  state  govem- 
tnent  chiefly  by  direct  taxation,  &:c. 
A  late  writer  in  the  Review  says, 

we  have  ttage-coachcs  without 
springs,  and  no  poor-rates.”  I  wish 
the  writer  wa.s  correct  with  regard  to 
me  latter  point.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  I  can  say  that  1  never  was 
tn  a  coach  yet  without  springs,  and 
1  never  saw  one  without  ihem,  al¬ 
though  our  coaches  arc  certainly  not 
^  good  as  iliose  in  England.  My 


poor-rates  last  year  amounted  to  10 
dollars,  although  this  township  aiul 
the  adjoining  one  have  a  tvorkhouso 
with  a  farm  of  200  acres  and  more, 
for  the  employment  and  sup|H)rt  of 
the  paupers.  'I’his,  considering  the 
high  rate  of  w’ages,  the  cheapness  of 
fooil,  and  full  employment  for  every 
one,  is  more  in  proportion  than  any 
j>oor-ratcs  in  England.  'J'herc  are 
sometimes  from  12  to  1500  persons  in 
the  workhouse  in  IMuladelpbia,  and 
as  many  in  that  of  New  York.  'I'liey 
cost  in  Philadelphia  above  100,000 
dollars  i>cr  annum,  and  the  whole 
system  is  miserably  conducted.  My 
road,  state,  and  poor-taxes,  amount 
to  about  1^0  dollars  per  annum.  Be¬ 
ing  in  the  county  of  Pliiladelpbia,  1 
have  to  pay  many  of  the  city  expen¬ 
ses  ;  in  other  counties,  the  taxes  are 
about  six  or  eight  dollars,  and  some¬ 
times  ten,  jwr  100  acres  altogether. 

1  prefer  this  country  to  England. 
1  like  the  climate  much  better,  and 
it  is  more  pleasant  to  farm  in.  When 
it  rains,  we  know  when  we  shall  have 
done  with  it ;  but  still  it  is  hard  to 
be  driven  away  from  old  friends  and 
relations,  and  many  gootl  things,  by 
taxation,  tithes,  and  game-laws.  I 
could  never  think  of  living  in  Eng¬ 
land  again,  w’hile  those  things  re¬ 
main  to  their  present  extent.  I  have 
met  with  several  good  friends  here. 
The  Americans  are  perhaps  not  so 
hospitable,  warm,  and  open,  as  the 
Scotch  anti  English  ;  hut  they  im¬ 
prove  wonderfully  when  they  know 
you.  They  are  very  shy  and  re¬ 
served,  particularly  at  first,  and  ap¬ 
parently  very  indifferent  about  you, 
and  even  one  another  ;  but  they  are 
kind  and  generous  when  there  is  oc¬ 
casion  for  it,  and  willing  to  assist 
their  neighbours.  1  have  known 
many  instances  of  this.  1  shall  men¬ 
tion  one: — Soon  after, I  came  here, 
I  was  obliged  to  borrow  a  sum  of 
money  upon  mortgage  :  a  gentleman 
near  me,  with  whom  1  had  no  inter¬ 
course,  and  who  could  then  know 
little  of  inc,  lent  it  to  me  in  the 
handsomest  manner ;  1  had  after¬ 
wards  to  make  an  apology  to  him  for 
being  in  arrear  with  tne  intert'st, 
owing  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  pro¬ 
duce,  and  my  property  in  England 
being  still  locKe<l  up  ;  he  smiled,  and 
said,  “  1  knew  you  wouhl  not  Ik* 
able  to  pay  me  when  I  lent  you  the 
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Lcj.  iZil  ;:k;L  ’  i.ifttfc  ^ou.:  «ucijc- 

*“■  .:  jafcL.  T’jia  .Ln^cdace,  I  dilak, 

▼oiame^ 

MoJiaiacTHij:^  irt  Iiicreaal:^;  ra- 
pLIlj,  aad  pdbZi:  Laprov  jsc-nai  are 
•roi-a^  on  wiih  ^eat  >plrii.  TLIg 
jcnniTj  win  bt^  iraicpeQueni  of  £u.- 
-jpe  rn  irpiie  of  t7jry  tbljig.  The 
Presidear  L»  jiiooen  so-izu^rr^jw.  I 
^.'2  iurry  to  iet:  JadLson  io  near  ^aln- 
.nc  die  elfixdjii.  nin 


ii^y  tj  iir - .  W.i  u.y  ic. 

WlailEfij  ibr  die  rtb-LerailCIl  vii, 
bealdi,  ^  my  bes:  dunk.-;  in-  yuuJ- 
t.<jcznxiT  ftLiacnesa  anc  iiv.'bpmmtv  be- 
me  lo  b«;,  in  ^raieral  renieiL- 
branee  of  widi  z^’-'a;  na;.;.-. 

ajaJ  estn-jm,  yuun»,  .!kL*. 

rbaso.  ijMii,  1  aav  La  Fayet^tb  ec. 
3aa  Jt  Lb»  PbiUdiilpLia ;  aid  .ut; .,... 
dn  the  heart  ^ood. 

Alaw  i  be  oe  lo  hear  nocc  vuu  ‘ 


5‘cinirt  tc 

L^I  !  rrdm;  h  a  uie  at  hap''eas  arm^, 

\ncJ  bittiirnesfi.  annaingievi  aan  wce  irtjj. 
the?  Ilfe'i  lai.iL.— •lace  keavec-de- 
icescitsf  hcMie, 

lak  i  drcaims  of  bt.'jbfjod  has  cvi:»*d 

to  ^fnr 

<  H  roT  chi.rd  bouotr:- — fcas  t^»e  norticjr 

b«Kfr» 

<  *t'  cry  ckxxn'd  cop.  I  nuiy  not  aorre  te 

know 

T  iLjut  Hjy»  Ocorious.  wbarh  alone  can  Al  w 


From  iov«  reciprocal;  for  wc..  I  w..n, 
Thai,  in  aiy  deepest  soirow.nii,  :r  .juo. 

MjibjJed  to  3iell  at  woe.  has  jever  ’ti _ 

Boenuse  cncieLting— jyne'-  ed  a:  rr  n;- 

*>r!d  woe  'twerj  rantnre.  wer.  rc’  bi:* 
^ciart, 

UtTw-pt  by  others,  wer^t  by  tbw ;  rvr^:'. 
5boaJd  the  »w'ay.  I  stiil  migfct  think  .' 
biks. 


kEtOLLECTlCXS  akD  RFFtlfTlOyS  OF  a  SOFT  M- AX  EilCaN  SI4^ia>  *'• 

A  5Ea:E5  or  letters  to - . 


Let 

I  UAVE  just  received  your  ieticr, 
wi^ucana^  me  to  scui  yom  a  resralar 
accoani  ol  my  voyarcs  and  rjuuhung 
v-ncurrucks  on  ihs  coasts  cf  South 
AitiL'rica,  durm^  the  la&t  three  years 
^*ui  1  lia^  c  sp^ut  CD  mat  staLioiiy  on 

beard  il.  M.  ship  1) - .  W  hat  1 

have  witticSked,  1  would  iwlatt  to  vou 
widi  rt^uiarity  and  «.xactae«,  if  it 
were  in  my  power,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say  i:  is  'net-  Had  1  kept  a  jour¬ 
nal  of  daily  occurreDcts,  1  should 
have  been  lull?  able  to  comply  with 
your  request,  but  no  journal  have  1 
kept.  It  is  true,  I  he^an  one  with 
the  laudable  intention  of  tiHing  it 
uith  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and 
ir.y  own  wise  remarks  upon  them ; 
-Old  many  wonderful  things  1  did 
iusen,  so  long  as  they  conunued  to 
be  wt>iiderful ;  but  1  soon  became  so 
familiarized  with  the  wonders  of  fo- 
reign  countries  and  tropicad  climates, 
mat  my  journal  becaint  irksome, 
in  a  ht  of  disgust  1  one  dav  threw  it 
overboard  on  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
when?  1  suppose'  it  now  re^s,  with 
oi^r  prciious  things,  in  the  boliom 
cf  ±c  deS'p.  I  have  no  doubt  that 


Jfarca  l?d: 

i:  sunk  lUte  lead  to  the  boctom  oi  da 
mighty  waters,  for  both  the  wrinac 
and  the  reading,  and  the  nuaiber  c. 
volumes,  made  it,  ia  gcxxi  trud? 
most  rcinarkabiy  ktfopy^  it  is  a  C'-s: 
consolation,  however,  than  alsh%;u^i' 
so  valuahie  a  treasure  is  iost  ts  ih. 
public,  the  volun-es  ot  Mrs  Urahifl 
and  Captain  Had  richly  dii  up  sh 
blank.  1  do  not  remember  any  tf.ua 
in  my  journal,  precious  as  it  we>- 
that  could  either  have  imprv’ved  ar 
contradicted  any  thing  they  ^ve  saa. 
although  1  was  on  that  staiiv'c  n  ^ 
same  time  with  them,  aad 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  tioai^ix 
spirit  of  public  information  coocer^ 
ing  the  principal  occurrences*^**^ 
both  of  viese  writers  have  relaitA*- 
Yet,  my  dear  friend,  though  i  c»> 
not  pretend  to  give  you  any  adv  Uwu- 
al  inforc^ation  concerning  the  pniH> 
ual  pvblh*  events  that  have  octuf*eu 
in  Braail,  Chili,  and  Peru,  uuriug 
our  stay  on  the  coasts  of 

tries,  ^iil  there  is  a  mass  ut 

and  impressions  produetd  ^  | 

mind  by  visitinc;  them,  wiUi»t>  *.* 
could  inakc  :  Ji/hc,  might  be  aatu^^^ 


■jj  UK  efe  df  l^rKtsbip*  Hk  die  kixet  W2dies.  Wkcii  we  ve 

ivu^ened  m  ibe  nutmi  1  !aml9-  BeneJ  S9  tbe  bonttag  ni>>  a  feerr*d 
■ruic  b5  K«-kie  at  tirsi..  li  be  b4is  a£  aeco<^v.  we  vk'iigbt  %>  1*a>w 

.*gn)e  ibe  age  ot'  redecviuo,  are  m  the  cbroMoieter,  aiKi  ti»  am- 
>jwnge  ni  diemselTes ;  aini  ibere  is  se&tpew,  \av  tbe  is  aecuag  a; 

nu  iee..iig  w  aowsge.  so  iacerescng.  )Mie» — mom  it  k  dark« — aow  tbe 
tiui  5i.*oeQBes  so  pksftk,  as  ikm  iatde  tajouiy-circk  is  aweoib^ag  4- 
vtjudi  sceocDpanaes  owr  recm  10  cbe  rownd  the  sw^^^er-i^abiie*  or  cuc«d»- 
^oe^  j£  ottT  boybaoii,  aikfr  4  ioag  tlog  dK  social  ^usa  to  cftc  healtb  of 
ijseace  in  foreigv  Uwiia.  rneawLs  ibac  sjre  tar  away.  Tbe  Uaey 

I :  k  JitSciat  tW  any  oae  lo  cOo-  of  cbe  Packer  dies  boisse  to  tbe  pwrtuer 
sa^e  dkwe  vbo  bave  felt  ic.  tkr  of  iik  aJ^'cioBo,  azai  be  caresses, 
vHjauoo  of  ioeelioess  aod  «ikxaiice,  luagicaSwD,  kis  siuilin^^  o&jKiag. 
ijiu  sooiecbiiig  akin  zo  everlaadag  st>  Tbe  taocy  of  die  sua  dies  borne  to 
:;a-4:ioii  from  country,  borne,  frieiiii-  ibe  embraces  ot'  bis  purvots,  aiai  be 
)a:p.  and  all  its  erakanaects,  i&  tbe  thinks  ot'  the  uiotber  who  wept  wbeu 
^eec  Taies  of  C'bili  aiHi  Peru,  after  she  bade  kia  tare  well.  The  fancy 
lesv'jig  the  beaihery  bilk  azki  snow-  of  ibe  kver  is  with  bis  iL'istress, 
voms  of  dkf  Dortb,  where  youth  a!id  among  the  sacred  haunts  where  she 
•tssunny  days  have  ded  away  for  eirer,  fiirst  owned  to  him  her  adeccioa  ;  ami 
—after  embarking  oo  tbe  blue  wa-  he  calculates  tbe  hour  of  ulght-fall. 
'•tTs.  leaving  tbe  phmets  and  the  stars  when  she  will  be  walking  the  routKk 
Oektnd  us, — runaingacrosa  the  bans-  bis  early  com^uinioiiahip  made  dear 
i3g  ;:uiaaces  ol'  the  work!,  into  the  to  her  ;  and  he  steals  to  bis  cabin, 
'k>tii  degree  of  soatbern  latitude,  turns  tbe  kvk,  that  bo  one  uaay  in- 
sUmbLog  Cape  Horn,  and  runtung  trude, — cakes  from  bis  desk  her  love- 
icwB  again  the  western  side  of  the  letters, — presses  to  bis  U^w  the  ringlet 
XHiib-.kiuencan  couUDest,  tt'wards  of  ber  siJteD  hair,— drops  a  tear,  to 
the  b^uinoctial  Line.  After  all  this,  think  of  ibt*  devotedness  oi'  ber  atKv- 
vQat  a  strange  feeliiig,  to  think  of  tion,  and  resigns  ber  to  the  care  ami 
ooffic,  when  it  b  15,iHX>  miles  behind  the  keej'iug  of  bb  ikxL 
ss !  H'ben  we  take  into  account  the  PUc^  in  circumstances  such  as 
poHaibliitKs  of  danger  aial  descruc-  these,  where  tbc‘  very  best  and 
3ou,  before  we  can  return  to  it  again,  warnjc*st  teelings  of  the  btart  are 
Be  feel  is  if  we  had  crossed  tbe  gu4di  kiikiled  to  intensltv  by  absence  and 
jf  death,  and  were  looking  back  to  time,  it  b  one  of  me  severest  priva- 
-  from  anotber  world  !  It  is  then  tioos  a  seaiiian  b  doomed  to  endure, 
that  we  think  of  the  streams  and  the  that  distance  precludes  ibe  posaability 
fbns  cf  our  childhood  with  tbe  feel-  of  receiving  ktters.  It  b  notbi^ 
of  an  exile.  Wht  n  we  would  to  live  in  a  foreign  laod,  or  on  a  fo- 
nuie  our  eyes  to  look  towank  them  reign  sea,  where  a  packet  every  suc- 
fancy,  it  is  vain  to  look  to  the  cet^ng  month  btings  an  epbtle  from 
(ws:  or  to  tbe  west,  to  tbe  north  or  to  home,  to  tell  bow  all  went  there 
the  south,  but  are  must  fancy  tbetn  weeks  ago.  But  when  tbe  I'orrid- 
^  away  oa  tbe  ocher  side  of  tbe  Zone,  and  the  Andes,  and  Cotpe  Uom. 
vorki,  in  aome  alantiTig  direcciion  are  hetweeu,  and  a  twelveiDontb 
below  oar  feel.  Tbe  vudon  tmrwa  elapses  aixl  not  a  tyllable  b  beard 
>noie  dUsdnet  as  tbe  eye  of  fancy  coo-  frosn  your  native  land,  tbe  heart 
dnuet  fixed  on  it,  and  we  imagine  turns  skk  with  anxiety,  ai^  the 
^  those  who  are  dear  Co  ua  frightened  iinaginatkw  begins  to 
luovtng  like  shadows  in  another  be-  hroixl  over  the  possibilities  of  mbfor- 
wisph^.  Althoogb  the  seasoos  tune  or  death,  that  may  have  occurred 
viUi  seaman  he  chai^^,  and  in  the  long  interval,  uncheered  bv  au 
^wither  spring  nor  suinmte  brings  epbtle  from  one  that  U  dear,  XWit* 
lk)«ers  nor  Waves  to  tbe  face  of  the  are  few  tcenet  which  can  be  more  in« 
yet  we  delight  to  calculate  the  teresting  to  the  imagination  than 
**»«itbs,  and  thiS  now  is  the  lime  that  of  a  ship's  company  ou  the  west 
Bbea  the  tower  is  acatter ing  bb  seed  aide  of  tlie  Aiuku*  wbeu  anotber 
the  furrows,  when  tbe  lambs  are  man-of-war  brii^;s,  round  tbe  lloru, 
UQ  (be  mountains  of  SeotUud.  ami  the  wail  from  hugland,  perhaps  c%bt 
meniavu  building  its  nest  among  months  okl.  lu  that  spaet*  of  time. 


.>in  ions  of  a  Sintfh-Amcrhan  Seaman.  lMav 

every  one  iir.agines  that  there  must  the  signs  and  the  seal  of  his  com- 
have  been  many  letters  collecting  for  mission  to  be  Lieutenant  U.  N. 
liim  on  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  all  wait-  See  how  he  trembles  with  anxioii*; 
ing  for  an  opportunity  of  being  sent  expectation,  for,  on  the  back  of  liis 
round  the  Caj)e,  and  he  fancies  that  letter  is  marked  “  On  his  Mnjtsfnit 
they  must  be  all  come  together.  The  service.**  This,  without  doubt,  con- 
first  or  second  cutter  is  generally  the  tains  the  parchment— it  bears  evident 
boat  sent  to  bring  the  news  and  the  marks  of  an  official  letter.  See  how 
letters  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  boat  goes  his  hand  trembles  as  he  breaks  optMi 
alongside  the  newly-arrived  ship,  the  seal  of  the  Admiralty.  Alas ! 
you  may  see  on  l>oard  the  old  one  “  Promotion  cometh  neither  fron» 
the  whole  range  of  the  quarter-deck  the  east  ncr  from  the  west,  from  tin* 
hammock-nettings  covered  with  spy-  north  nor  from  the  south  and  at; 
glasses,  all  fixed  on  the  boat,  to  he  tears  the  cold,  and  polite,  and  la- 
see  whether  any  thing  in  the  shape  conic  epistle  to  fragments,  he  ex- 
of  a  parcel  be  sent  down  the  ship’s  claims,  “  D — n  Lonl  Melville,  and 
side  into  it  or  not.  The  common-  all  the  Lords  in  the  Admiralty.  1 
seamen,  who  have  no  glasses,  you  have  been  mate  of  the  lower  deck 
may  see  crowding  and  squeezing  with  for  the  last  ten  years.  Some  of  thos<' 
breathless  anxiety,  to  have  a  peep  who  passed  with  me  at  (-ollege  sre 
through  the  gun-ports,  to  perceive,  made  Post-C’aptains,  while  I  am 
if  possible,  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  doomed  to  serve  his  Majesty  till  nty 

a  letter-bag  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  hairs  be  gray,  with  tlie  enrse  of  den 

boat  leaves  the  ship  to  return,  there  upon  my  collar,  tmd  all  for  ‘is.  7d. 

is  an  anxious  pacing  up  and  dowm  D — n  the  service  !”  Behold  a  iiiid.  el 

the  decks,  fore  and  aft,  every  one  ap-  a  different  cast, — an  Adonis, — alovc- 
parently  too  much  occupied  with  his  sick  youth,  whose  whiskers  look  most 
own  reflections,  to  have  either  leisure  killingly  genteel.  He  too  receives  a 
or  patience  to  talk  to  his  neighbour,  letter;  doubtless  it  is  from  some 
Some  you  may  see,  who,  out  of  a  great  heiress— some  exquisite  boan- 
]>rinciple  of  singularity,  and  affected  ty,  for  he  has  always  been  Udlinc: 
callousness  to  all  the  softer  emotions,  his  messmates  of  the  conquests  lie 
pretend  to  turn  their  companions'  has  made,  and  how  many  ladies  kill 
anxiety  into  ridicule,  and  d — n  the  him  with  the  kind  things  they  say 
idea  of  home  and  every  thing  con-  to  him  in  their  epistles.  Alas !  it  is 
nected  with  it ;  wdiilc,  at  the  same  only  from  brown  Sal  of  Portsmoiifli- 
time,  you  can  perceive  that  they  have  Here  is  an  epistle  for  the  assisf- 
the  same  warm  and  anxious  feelings  ant-surgeon,  also  impressed  with  ilie 

about  it  as  their  messmates,  while  seal  of  the  Admiralty.  How  his 

they  vainly  attempt  to  disguise  them,  eyes  brighten  with  hope  and  ex¬ 
it  is  also  very  curious  to  contemplate  pectation  !  doubtless  this  is  tlie  ajv 
the  variety  of  chjiracters  and  their  pointment  to  be  full  surgeon  of  a 
different  sources  of  anxiety.  Here  -Brig,  thinks  he  to  himself,  and 
you  may  sec  the  little  midshipman,  across  his  mind  flashes  the  dream 
who  has  never  been  at  sea  before,  of  deliverance  from  a  midshipmans 
eagerly  expecting  a  letter  from  his  birth.  His  hammock  is  no  longer 
dear  mamma,  w’hich,  after  it  arrives,  doomed  to  swing  in  the-  cock-pit, 
will  most  likely  afford  his  messmates  but  his  cabin  is  in  the  gun-room*, 

materials  for  a  twelvemonth's  quiz-  and  already  he  has  an  elegant 

zing  at  the  expense  of  mamma  and  and  red  curtains,  and  book-snelr^ 
her  dear  Fred.  Here  you  may  also  tastefully  arranged,  and  a  nice  tabc 
see  the  mid.  who  is  a  little  more  for  his  writing-desk,  and  he  is  * 
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st>ui»,  aud  btvf,  and  pork  noxt  day— • 
by  the  way  of  variiii/ ;  but  he 
IS  to  have  a  glorious  blow-out  every 
tlayat  two  o'clock,  of  hams,  and  tur¬ 
keys,  and  ducks,  aud  vegetables — of 
poiaioes,  though  they  should  cost  a 
})Limy  a-piece — and  he  is  to  have  his 
walnuts,  and  his  bottle  of  port  or 
claret  every  day  after  dinner — and 
alur  his  claret  is  discussed,  he  is  to 
liavc  his  coffee  served  up  in  bright 
clean  cups,  made  with  clean  water 
and  fresh  milk  ;  not  like  the  mids', 
where  he  has  been  obliged  to  pick 
rats’- wool  and  rats'- tails  out  of  his 
tea-cup,  and  slay  his  dozen  of  mag¬ 
gots,  and  his  hundred  of  weevils, 
every  time  he  sat  down  to  his  din¬ 
ner.  >Vhat  a  glorious  fabric,  all 
this,  to  be  built  on  a  letter  from  the 
Admiralty  !  but,  alas !  the  cloud-capt 
lowers,  the  gorgeous  palaces,  flit 
away  like  the  l^eless  fabric  of  a 
vision,  on  breaking  up  the  seal, 
when  he  finds  that  Joiin  Wilson 
(  roker,  in  the  name  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  gives  him  a  rap 
over  the  knuckles"*  for  having  neglect¬ 
ed  to  keep  a  regular  account  of  the 
thennometer  going  round  Cape-Horn ! 
The  fairy  visions  of  being  a  member 
of  the  gun-room  mess  have  faded 
away;  and  when  the  boatswain’s  sil¬ 
ver  whistle  pipes  to  dinner  at  the 
vulgar  and  unfashionable  hour  of 
twelve  o’clock  at  noon,  the  assistant- 
surgeon  is  discovered,  with  a  faint¬ 
ing  heart,  sitting  down  among  those 
scampish  devils,  the  inids.  of  the 
larboard  deck,  to  discuss  his  pease 
and  pork,  and  d — n  the  stewards  of 
the  mess  for  bringing  him  a  dirty 
knife  and  fork,  and  putting  down 
by  his  plate  a  broken  tea- cup,  to 
drink  his  grog,  instead  of  a  tumbler. 
Hut  having  spun  out  this  yarn,  as  the 
seamen  say,  to  rather  an  unreason¬ 
able  length,  1  shall  beg  leave  to  cut 
the  thread  for  the  present,  aud  sub¬ 
scribe  myself,  yours,  &c. 

S.  In  looking  back  on  this 
rigraarale  epistle,  1  find  it  will  be 
impossible,  in  writing  you  a  series  of 
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recollections  and  reflections,  to  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  the  description  of  any 
jrarticular  class  of  impressions.  1 
shall  just  write  when  the  humour 
strikes  me,  and  you  must  expect 
nothing  regular. 

“  For  how  the  subject’s  theme  may 
prang, 

Let  time  and  chance  determine  ; 
Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  siing, 

IVrhaps  turn  out  a  sermon.” 

Perhaps  I  may  write  you  a  de- 
8cri])tion  of  a  man  of  ton — perhaps  a 
description  of  the  slave-market — 
perhaps  a  description  of  the  rejoi¬ 
cings  at  the  birth  of  the  Brazilian 
princess,  and  perhaps  some  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  siege  of  Bahia — per¬ 
haps  a  description  of  Lord  Coch¬ 
rane's  reception  in  the  theatre  of 
Rio-Jauciro  before  it  was  burnt,  and 
perhaps  a  description  of  my  own  re¬ 
ception  at  his  country  seat  of  (Quin¬ 
tero  in  Chili.  All  these  things  are 
within  the  limits  of  possibility  ;  but, 
in  the  meantime,  1  will  task  myself 
to  nothing.  AVith  South  America 
1  have  many  delightful  and  very 
dear  recollections ;  and  if  I  get  into 
the  humour  of  making  them  visible, 
I  shall  have  the  happiness  of  living 
over  again,  in  imagination,  those 
hours  that  1  have  spent  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  some  far-distant  friends, 
whose  remembrance  will  ever  be  dear 
to  me.  However,  as  1  said  before, 
1  will  task  my  pen  to  no  particular 
subject ;  and  whether  my  next  letter 
may  be  filled  with  moral  or  with 
pastoral  recollections — with  foreign 
descriptions  or  moral  reflections,  time 
will  tell.  This  is  the  age  of  criticism. 
Perhaps  1  may  take  into  my  head  to 
sit  down  and  write  a  critique  on 
somebody’s  poetry,  or,  it  may  be,  to 
write  poetry,  and  give  somebotly  an 
opportunity  of  writing  a  critique  on 
mine.  I  think  everybody  that  pre¬ 
tends  to  criticise  poetry  ought  also 
to  write  poetry — just  as  one  who 
teaches  watch* making  ought  to  be 
able  to  make  a  watch  himself. 
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Vauious  explanations  have  been 
jiiven  of  these  words,  but  none  of 
them  appears  satisfactory.  The  re¬ 
mark  of  Servius  on  the  passage  is 
very  brief ;  ^^Nondnm  videhai  mortem 
futuram’*  As  the  allusion  in  the 
text  requires  elucidation,  it  ought  to 
have  been  shown  how  the  approach¬ 
ing  death  of  Cleopatra  could  be  i>or- 
teuded  by  the  appearance  of  two  ser¬ 
pents.  Ascensius  grapples  with  the 
difficulty ;  but,  by  giving  two  solu¬ 
tions,  plainly  shews  tliat  he  was  not 
perfectly  satisfied  with  either  of  them. 
His  words  are : — “  Non  resjjicit 
uJhuc  geminos  ungues  a  tergtt, 
earn  persequebuntur  a  tergo,  quibus 
mors  illi  pruetendebatur ;  hoc  est, 
nondum  videbut  mortem  sibi  inimi- 
ntniem,  Nam  gemini  ungues  moj» 
tern  preeiendere  putantur,  Aut  angues 
vocat  cornua  exercitus  Angusti**  The 
second  solution  seems  absurd.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  the  assertion  of 
Ascensius,  that  the  mere  seeing  of 
two  serpents  was  considered  to  be  an 
omen  of  impending  death,  seems 
hardly  entitled  to  credit.  To  see  a 
serpent,  was  by  the  Romans  esteem¬ 
ed  unlucky.  But  it  seems  unreason¬ 
able  to  suppose  they  could  believe 
that  the  seeing  of  one  or  more  ser¬ 
pents  (in  their  country  no  very 
uncommon  occurrence)  portended 
death.  Besides,  there  is  not,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  a  single  passage  in  any  classi¬ 
cal  author  from  which  we  can  infer 
that  such  an  opinion  was  entertained 
by  tlic  Romans.  W’^hat  Ascensius 
has  asserted  appears  to  be  a  mere 
assumption,  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
moving  tlie  difficulty.  Taubman 
supposes  that  Virgil  alludes  to  the 
manticr  of  Cleopatra’s  death,  which 
was  occasioned  by  her.  applying  an 
asp  to  her  arm.  .  He  says : — “  A'om- 
dum  videbat  mortem  Jut uram  quam 
uspide  ad  brack  turn  aJmotd  sibi  coa- 
seitura  esset,**  But  this  explanation 
is  irreconcilable  with  the  word  “  ge- 
minos.  Ileyne’a  view  of  the ‘pas¬ 
sage  is  similar  to  that  of  Taubman, 
and  is  as  follows:-:-/,*  Nccdstm  nwr- 
Urn  ^  sibi  asjM4t, 


prosnicU  aut  cog  Hat/*  And  to  obvi¬ 
ate  the  difficulty  of  the  word  “ 
minos/*  be  adds,  “  Sequitur  foru 
Virgilius  famam,  aliquant  duos  atm 
angues  sibi  admovisse/*  He  says,  that, 
according  to  Plutarch,  there  were 
many  reports  of  the  manner  of  C’leo- 
patra’s  death,  and  that  perhuf^t  one 
of  these  was,  that  she  had  been  bit- 
ten  by  two  asps ;  and  seems  to  ihiuk 
that  the  account  of  her  deatli  by  Pa¬ 
terculus  favours  this  conjecture,  liui 
there  is  not,  either  in  Paterculus  or 
Plutarch,  the  slightest  him  of  a  re¬ 
port  that  more  than  one  of  these  rep¬ 
tiles  had  been  brought  to  Cleopatra. 
There  were  various  reports,  not  con¬ 
cerning  the  number  of  asps,  but  con¬ 
cerning  Oao  man  Iter  of  her  death: 
some  affirming  that  she  had  died  in 
consequence  of  being  bitten  by  an 
asp,  while  others  asserted  that  her 
death  had  been  occasioned  by  poison. 
There  is  another  difficulty  in  Heyne’s 
comment.  It  seems  strange  that  be 
should  explain  “  a  tergo  respicit"  by 
“  prosjnciif*  or  “  cogiiat/* 

It  is  submitted  to  the  classical 
scholar,  whether  the  following  expla¬ 
nation  does  not  remove  the  difficulty 
of  the  passage.  Serpents  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  genii  or  guardians  of 
places  and  countries.  The  words  of 
Dempster  on  the  subject,  in  his  Ho¬ 
man  Antiquities,  are  : — “  iitiwc  siw 
iutelam,  sen  regionis  nnmenf  sea  dr- 
uique  geuium,  unguis  sftecie  depingc- 
bant.  Angues  uutem  apud  veteres  pro 
geniis  locorum  eraut  hahiit  semper. 
Heuce  Virgil  repreaenta 
when  he.  had  offirrod  UbaU^ 
tomb  of  hi»  fatbec  Auebjaea* 
when  a  serpent  appeaaotk  wwi 
the  ba^nqueti  as  une^tain 
sboidd  think  the  **  ap^uia'*  la  »  * 
geniiia  of  the  place>  or 
of  hk  father. 

Incertus  loei.fimulutnuc  |w- 

rentis^ 

Esse  jmiH.**  •  ’  Vlr.  ^n- v-  W- 

Beaidea,  it  appeam  ffoin 
Sat.J,  1 18*  tutgtdttos  OHgecs.  pBtrt. 
sacer.  eat  4/cws,  that  it 
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louiary  to  j^int  on  temples,  or  sacred  that  two  genii,  or  scrjx?nts,  were  con- 
places,  two  seriKiits,  in  order  to  de-  sidered  by  the  Romans  to  be  the 
ler  i’roin  the  committing  of  nuisance,  guardians  of  any  place  or  thing  that 
May  we  not  then  reasonably  infer  was  sacretl.  Now,  from  the  lines 
that  j)laces  and  countries  were  consi-  that  immediately  follow  the  words 
(Icreii  10  be  under  the  guardianship  which  we  arc  endeavouring  to  eluci- 
of  /wo  serpents  ?  When  the  two  ser-  date,  as  well  as  from  line  688  of  the 
funls,  “  gemini  angues,"  attacked  same  book, 

Laocoon  and  his  sous,  and  fled  after-  n  c  •.  /  r  \  •  .» 

«ar<U  to  .Minerva's  temple,  the  people  Seqmturquc  (nefas)  iEgj  ptia  conjux, 

ascribed  the  fate  of  Laocoon  to  his  it  may  be  seen  that  Virgil  wishes  to 
impiety  in  hurling  his  spear  against  represent  tire  liostility  of  Cleopatra  as 
ihe  wotxlen  horse  consecrated  to  Mi-  contrary  to  the  religion  and  best  in- 
nerva  : —  terests  of  tlie  Roman  empire.  And 

“  Ff  scrlus  expcnduic  mcrenttni  Cleopatra  liad  come  with  her 

l.aocoontaferunt,  sacrum  qui  cujtpide  robur  li<gyptian  gods  to  attack  the  Romans 
Lacscr'tt^  d  tergo  icekreUam  intonerit  ftt'd  their  gotls,  is  there  not  a 

hastam:'  „  qoo  beauty  in  the  idea,  that  on  the 

’  *  shield  described  in  this  passage  there 

Miien  we  consider  that  Virgil  takes  were  represented,  behind  (Ucopaira, 
every  opportunity  of  illustrating  his  and  unseen  by  her,  two  serpents,  the 
poem  by  describing  the  customs  and  guardians  of  the  empire,  or  of  that 
manners,  and  particularly  the  reli-  particular  place,  as  pursuing  her  for 
gion  and  superstitions  of  his  country,  the  purpose  of  avenging  her  impiety 
the  passage  referred  to  strengthens  in  daring  to  attack  the  sacred  terri- 
tiie  probability  of  the  supposition,  tory  of  the  Romans 
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lllud  unum  sciant  Reges,  nihil  magis  cordi  esse  Pontifici  et  ejus  assccUs,  quam 
ut  Regiam  i)otestatcm  vilem  reddant,  inflrinani,  inibecillem,  ct  abjectani.’*— 

Let  Kings  take  notice  of  this,  that  the  Popes  and  their  followers  make  it  their 
business  to  lessen  the  authority  of  Princes,  and  to  make  it  as  xocak  and  contemptible 
Js  they  can.” 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE 


In  our  last  article,  we  answered  cursorily  J.  K.  L.*»  questions,  **  Who 
preserved  science  and  literature  during  the  long  night  of  the  middle  ages  ?’* 
“  Who  importetl  literature  from  Constantinople,  and  opened  for  her  an 
asylum  at  Rome,  Florence,  Padua,  Paris,  and  Oxford  ?”  “  ^Vho  polished 
Kurope  by  art,  and  refined  her  by  legislation  ?’*  **  W’lio  discoveretl  the 
»iew  world,  and  opened  a  passage  to  another  ?”  “  Who  were  the  masters  of 
architecture,  of  painriag,  of  music?’*  W^ho invented  the  compaM,  and 
the  art  of  printing  “  VVho  were  the  poets,  the  historians,  the  jurists, 
the  men  of  doep^nearch  and  profound  literature  ?’*  **  WMio  have  exalted 
human  nature,  and  made  roan  appear  again  little  less  than  the  angels 
“  Were  not  they,  he  asks,  almost  exclstMvety  the  professors  of  our  creed  ?” 

fhtte  questions  we  have  already  answer^  cursorily,  and  should  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Qctice,  as  was  intended,  C.  fc.’s  vindication  of  the  **  Invocation  of 
^nts,”— “  Purgatory,’*!-— “  Transubslantiation,” — The  real  Presence,”-^ 
aud  the  sacrifice  of  tne  Mass,  &c. : — but  the  subject  of  Itftralure  is  so  ile-- 
jightful,  and  the  exercise  of  trmsing  its  restoration  so  agreeable  to  our  fit  l- 

Xand,  we  trust,  to  those  of  the  public,  that  we  cannot  leave  It,  and  the 
queries,  witbout/iir^Aer  remark.  ^ 

The  answer  to  the  firsi  of  these  queries, — “  Wild  preserved  science  and 
Istsnture  durii^  the  loiif  night  ^  middle  ages  .^”^!eads  back  the  mind 
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to  a  period  of  sterility  and  gloom,  when  every  flower  in  the  walks  of  litera¬ 
ture  faded  and  died,  and  every  Muse  “  hung  her  harp  upon  the  wiilowb.” 

From  the  incursions  of  the  (rof/is  and  Vandals,  and  those  tumultuous 
scenes  of  desolatiou  and  horror  which  such  barbarians  produced,  the  arts 
and  the  sciences,  it  is  true,  took  refuge  among  the  Bhhups  and  viuuasiic 
orders  of  the  seventh  century,  where  learning  was  not  yet  extinguished,, and 
before  what  is  called  Pojpcry  had  introduced  many  of  her  most  debusiug 
rites,  and  ceremonies,  and  erroneous  doctrines.'  Here,  for  a  century  or  two, 
their  scattered  remains  were  collected,  and  received  such  a  degree  of  cul¬ 
ture  as  just  preserved  them  alive,  and  from  perishing.  The  fine  sjKTiiiiens 
of  Grecian  and  Homan  literature  came  to  be  forgotten.  The  study  of  the 
ancient  doctors  was  looked  upon  as  alone  necessary :  what  was  called  the 
“  seven  liberal  arts'*  were  all  that  was  required  as  a  preparatory  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  the  scriptures:  the  treasures  of  celestial  wisdom  were 
all  supposed  to  centre  in  the  Fathers!  the  libraries  formed  in  these  .Monas¬ 
teries  consisted  priucipaUif  of  the  productions  of  Christian  writers,  and  the 
chief  business  of  the  Monks  was  to  transcribe  and  disperse  these  among  the 
few  that  had  ability  or  time  to  read  them. 

The  ancient  classics,  which  escaped  the  savage  fury  of  Gothic  ignorance, 
lay  in  these  Monasteries  as  little  better  than  so  much  lumber,  or  were  pre¬ 
served  as  curiosities ;  none  knew  their  rare  and  intrinsic  value.  The  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  Monks  and  Clergy,  together  with  a  vague  and  undtfined  idea 
of  their  excellence,  alone  preserved  them,  and  happily  left  many  of  them 
entire,  to  be  transmitted  to  more  enlightened  and  liberal  times, — times 
which  could  appreciate  their  value,  and  admire  their  rich  and  trausceiidani 
beauties 

Had  the  sublime  ideas  contained  in  the  classics  been  known  generally, 
the  bigotry  which  was  setting  in  like  a  flood  would  not  have  left  a  vestige 
of  them  remaining.  Ignorance,  and  the  ignoj'anee,  too,  of  Abbots,  Bishops, 
and  Clergy,  alone  preserved  them.  Every  sort  of  learning  and  erudition, 
but  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and  Doctors,  they  considered  as  pernicious 
to  the  progress  of  piety.  Acting  on  this  idea,  Gregory  the  cKtAT,  with 
Gothic  barbarity,  ordered  a  multitude  of  Pagan  writings,  and  among  others, 
IJvy  s  Roman  History,  to  be  committed  to  the  flames  t. 

'I'he  discouragement  which  this  mighty  Pontiff  gave  to  profane  literature 
scaled  its  doom,  and  Greek  and  Homan  authors  lay  almost  as  little  known 
for  centuries,  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Monks,  as  the  Pandects  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Amalphi.  Hence,  even  in  the  sixth  century?  Grecian  literature 
came  to  be  almost  totally  neglected :  grammatical  subtilties  and  quibbles 
were  substituted  in  its  place ;  eloquence  was  degraded  into  rhetorical  rant, 
or  noisy  declamation  ;  the  liberal  arts  shared  in  the  common  calamity,  and 
appeared  only  the  ghosts  of  wliat  they  were ;  the  study  of  philosophy  was 
not  only  decried,  but  denounced,  by  tbe  illiberal  ignoranee  of  the  times,  not 
only  as  useless,  but  even  pernicious  to  all  those  who  devoted  themselves  to 
the  service  of  religion  ;  the  modern  Platonic  philosophy,  which  had  fur  a 
scries  of  ages  produced  such  divisions  and  tumults  in  the  Christian  Church, 
and  had  blended  its  errors  with  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel, 
gave  way,  through  the  celebrated  Hoethius,  the  privy-counsellor 
doric,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  to  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  whicn 
now  rose  into  a  high  degree  of  credit,  as  it  armed  the  Priesthood 
subtilties  of  a  contentious  logic,  and  the  depths  of  perdyatetical  wisdom? 
enabling  them  to  defend  the  errors  of  the  Church,  and  werwhelm  e 
Hisbop  of  Constantinople,  wbo  claimed  unrivalled  sovereigntjr 
Eastern  Churches,  and  W’ho,  maintaining  that  his  Church,  in  point  ot 
nily,  was  no  way  inferior  to.  that  of  Home,  repelled,  with  ineffable  con- 


•  See  Flcury,  Discours  sur  PHistoire  Ecdet,  depuis  P  an  600,  Ac.  Sect.  21.  P* 
tom.  xiii.  ct  Hismire  Litter,  de  la-France,  Toi».  III.  Sect.  32.  p.  12.  , 

Benedict.  Anianensis,  Concordia  Ucgularum,  lib.  ii.  p.  55—64.—75—SO— 
lib.  iii.  p.  16— il,  Ac.’ I  ,  .t, 

‘f*  ^  Gabriel  Liron,  Singulaht6»  Htsior.  cl  Litter.  Tom.  1.  p*  166» 
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tempt,  the  impertinent  and  impious  assertion,  that  the  Roman  Pontift’ 
was  constituted  “  Jud^e  in  the  place  of  God,  and  which  he  tilled  as  the 
vicopjerent  of  the  Most  High^/' 

The  Roman  Pontiff,  however,  at  last  prevailed.  But  these  contentions 
covered  Literature  with  disgrace,  and  banished  her  to  the  shades  of  almost 
impenetrable  darkness.  The  arts  of  a  rapacious  Priesthood,  now  no  longer 
controlled,  were  substituted  for  the  liberal  arts,  and  the  torch  of  scienct* 
was  extinguished,  instead  of  being  kindled  by  the  vows  and  prayers  offered 
to  departed  saints,  as  their  celestial  and  all-powerful  mediators.  The  riches 
and  the  power  of  the  Popes  and  the  Clergy  became  in  time  immense ;  but 
instead  of  employing  their  influence  and  their  wealth  to  promote  the  arts 
and  sciences,  they  neglected  the  duties  of  their  stations,  and  became  infectetl 
with  those  vices  which  are  too  often  the  consequences  of  unbounded  afflu¬ 
ence.  The  result  was,  that  during  the  whole  of  the  seventh  century,  scarcely 
a  star  of  the  least  magnitude  arose  in  the  horizon  of  literature.  The  dark¬ 
ness  and  ignorance  of  this  barbarous  period  will  not  be  credited  by  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  its  true  history.  I’he  greatest  number  of  those 
who  were  deemed  men  of  learning,  spent  their  time  in  legendary  lore, 
the  Xovcls  of  those  days  T, — in  reading  the  marvellous  lives  of  fanatical 
saints ;  while  those  who  were  distinguished  by  their  taste  and  their  ge¬ 
nius,  confined  their  studies  to  the  works  of  St.  Augustine  and  Gregory 
the  (Jrcat.  These  writings  afforded  scraps  to  the  ignorant  and  lazy  Priest¬ 
hood,  and  enabled  them  to  patch  up  some  homily,  which  they  were  bound 
to  deliver  to  the  people,  on  Sundays,  and  Festivals,  and  Holidays. 

Lven  the  Bishops  themselves  were  so  illiterate,  that  /eu*,  very  few  of 
them  indeed,  could  either  read  or  compose  their  homilies!  So  sunk  and 
degraded  were  they  in  all  that  was  literary,  that  Alfred  the  Great  was  «/- 
riost  the  only  man  in  the  kingdom  that  could  be  called  learned.  In  short, 
during  the  middle  ages,  science  had  fled — ignorance  and  superstition  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  and  the  treasures  of  antiquity,  which  were  preserved  in  the  Cathe¬ 
drals  and  Monasteries,  were  as  little  known,  and  as  little  valuetl,  as  a  rusted 
old  casket  which  contains  in  it  a  jewel,  while  nobody  knows  any  thing  ot 
Its  true  value  and  loveliness. 

Greece  did  not,  in  this  age,  form  an  exception  to  this  rule.  In  the  East 
and  West  thick  darkness  brooded  over  the  nations.  Only  one  little  island, 
Iona,  in  the  Western  Hebrides  of  Scotia,  formed  an  exception.  From  it 
alone  darted  a  ray  of  light,  which  was  destined  to  re-illumine  the  horizon, 
and  i;o  make  literature  and  science  look  forth  again  as  the  morning,  after  a 
^ight  of  trouble  and  darkness. 

from  this  little  spot,  AFai.es  was  enlightened.  The  See  of  York,  at  that 
fime  bounded  by  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  Scotland,  with  the  other  parts  of 
Lngland,  came  gradually  to  be  instructed :  Charlemagne  received  from 
llritain  his  preceptor,  the  famous  Alcuin !{!,  and  Alfred  derived  bis  know- 
Icdge  from  reading  and  studying  the  works  of  the  venerable  Bede,  who  de- 
rived  his  knowledge  from  the  disciples  of  St.  Columba. 

But  this  knowledge  was  not  an  acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  sciences, 
"wt  with  a  wretched  Theology.  'J'he  infelicity  of  the  times  renderetl  all 
efforts  and  zeal  of  a  Charlemagne  and  of  an  Alfred  vain,  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  learning,  though  their  patronage  of  learned  m^n  was  great,  and 


*  Sec  Ennodius,  Apologctlcum  pro  Synodo,  in  the  15th  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Magna  Patrum,  p.  248.  Edit  Paris. 

See  also  Geddes’s  Dissertation  on  the  Papal  Supremacy*  Vol.  II.  of  his  Miscella¬ 
neous  Tracts. 

t  These  Novels  paid  their  authors  even  better  than  the  most  popular  works  of  the 
and  wondetful  trirKNOWN. 

^  Alcuin— Egbert— Clemens — Dungallus— Acca— Johanncf  Scotus — Erigeua,  ami 
others,  were  all  British,  Scotch,  or  Irish  authors. 

AA>  refer  those  who  wish  to  see  a  full  account  of  the  ignorance  of  the  mUMlc  ages, 
«nd  esjxjcially  of  the  Clergy,  to  “  Histoire  Litternirc  dc  la  France#  Tom.  iii.  l>.  428. 
Mabillw,  Analetica  Vetcris  A6vi,  Tom.  1,  p.  42.  .  *  .  , 
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liicir  munificence  unbounded.  The  wretched  and  incoherent  fragments  ut 
erudition  tliat  yet  remained  among  the  Clergy  were  confinetl  to  Monasteries 
and  the  Episcopl  schools,  and  lay  buried  there ;  the  aeal  of  the  Monkisli 
and  I'riestly  Onlcrjs  being  more  set  upon  improving  their  revenues  than 
improving  their  minds,  or  cultivating  the  sciences;  their  ignorance  in¬ 
creased  with  their  possessions,  and  their  indolence  with  their  authority. 

These  observations  answer  the  question, — “  Who  preserved  science  and 
literature  during  the  long  night  of  the  middle  ages?" — and  show,  drat  while 
Monks  pre^rved  it,  it  was  preserved  by  them  as  a  miser  preserves  his  gold, 
with  this  difierence,  that  a  miser  knows  well  the  value  of  the  shining  metal ; 
but  they  knew  nothing  of  the  precious  treasure  they  were  ignorantly  keep- 
i^ ;  for,  if  they  had  known  its  contents,  their  bigotry  and  superstitionii, 
like  Gregory’s,  would  have  led  them  to  eominit  these  invaluable  works,  as 
heretical,  to  the  Haines  ;  on  this  score,  then,  lioman  Catholics  have  nothing 
to  boast  of  in  prestTviug  these  writings,  but  disgrace.  If  they  “  preserved 
scieiK'e  and  literature,"  and  knew  their  value,  for  humanizing  and  iinprav- 
iug  mankind,  were  they  not  verily  guilty  for  concealing  them  from  the 
world,  and  keeping  minds  in  ignorance  and  debasement,  which  they  ought, 
as  teachers,  to  have  enlightened,  elevated,  and  refined'^ 

Having  thus  shown,  tliat,  as  the  preservers  of  science  and  literature,  the 
Roman  Catliolics  have  no  merit,  and  no  claim  to  our  gratitude,  any  more 
than  tlie  ruins  of  Ainalphi  for  covering  a  copy  of  the  tandtetSi  we  now 
proceed  to  answer  J.  K.  L.’s  second  question — Who  imported  literature 
from  Constantinople,  and  opened  for  her  an  Asylum  at  Rome,  Florence, 
l*a<lua,  Raris,  aiul  Oxford  ?" 

The  answer  J.  K.  L.  naturally  expects  to  be  returned  is,  the  Catholic 
Rriestbood,  and  they  alone." 

Now,  will  it  be  credited,  that  no  such  answer  can  he  returned !  That 
neither  Ropes,  nor  Clergy,  nor  Papists,  “  imported  literature  from  Con- 
staiuioople ;"  nor  were  they  those  who  founded  tlie  Schools  and  Universities 
of  Florence,  Radua,  Paris,  and  Oxford.  If  any  one  is  to  have  the  merit  oi 
importing,  or  rather  exporting  literature  from  Constantinople,  it  is  due  to 
Mahomet  11.,  who,  in  1453,  compelled  by  his  cruelties  the  literati  ot  Coii- 
suntiuople  and  Greece  to  flee  from  their  homes,  and  seek  refuge  in  foreign 
lands.  Some  of  them  fleeing  to  Italy,  were  kindly  receivetl  by  the  illus¬ 
trious  family  of  the  Medici,  by  Alphonsus  VI.  King  of  Naples,--by  tlit 

King  of  France  and  Kmperor  of  Germany, _ and  by  almost  every  city  and 

University  of  note  in  Europe.  The  fame  of  tliese  illustrious  exiles  was 
soon  spread  ;  and  Leo  the  Tenth,  though  not  tlie  “  importer,"  yet  partaking 
of  the  elegant  taste  of  his  family,  the  Medieix,  became  also  their  zealous 
patron  and  protector.  Through  these  exiles,  who  imported  thcmselvet,  and 
who  were  thus  happily  patronized,  and  munificently  rewarded,  Grecian 
literature  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  western  world,  and  an  elegant 
Uste  for  the  “  belles-lettres"  was  formed. 

Had  Pope  Nicholas  V.  or  Leo  X.  sent  to  Constantinople  for  tlieae  poh*« 
scholars,— had  they  felt  with  Ovid,  that — 

— Itigenuas  diiicisse fdeiiier  artes 

EmoUit  mores,  nec  siutt  eve  feros^* 

Learning,  when  deep,  and  oseful,  and  rednedy 

Conuuuniejites  iu  pokudi  to  the  mind  t 

liad  they  felt  this,  and  sent  for  these  literati,  from  t  conviction  ihs* 
liberal  ana  nie  the  surest  mode  of  refining  the  manners,  and  subduing  tlir 
fier^  dispositions  of  the  savage  and  untutored,  then  all  prow  would 
to  them.  But  ibis  was  not  die  case,  neither  was  it  tneir  object.  1  beir 
view  was  lo  he  able,  by  them,  and  the  literature  they  taught,  to  **’*V"? 
over  the  Greek  Church,  which  hfd  loner  been  the  roaster  of  tbs 
leamag,  and  to  obtain  a  conquest  by  those  weapons  by  sdiich  hitherto 
th^  bad  been  foiled.  .  -  A 

*1  he  Academies  of  Florence"  apd  “  Padua/*  and  the 
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“  raris”  aiul  “  Oxlord,”  were  not  f(^uud(xi  by  Popes,  any  more  than  were 
those  of  Angers,  Bolognia,  Modena,  Naples,  Thoulouse,  Salamanca,  Lyons, 
SalcTnuiii,  ConloVa,  and  Seville.  Some  of  these,  with  others,  were  founded 
by  the  Saracens,  and  opulent  individuals,  as  well  as  kings. 

Tlie  Normans  and  Saracens,  not  the  Pope  dr  his  Priesthood,  were,  in 
truth,  die  resiurers  of  learning  in  Europe.  The  school  of  Salernum,  in 
Naples,  founded  by  the  Saracens  in  the  llth  century,  was  famous.  Thither 
youth  from  all  parts  of  Europe  crowded  to  study  physic,  and  obtain  an  ac- 
jjuainunce  with,  what  in  those  days'  were  called,  “  the  seven  tiheral  at  tty’ 
vi*.  grainmiar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and  astronomy.’* 

Of  these,  under  which  metaphysics  were  in  part  comprehended,  was 
the  favourite  study.  The  talented  youth  were  so  enamoured  with  this 
branch  of  philosophy,  that  they  forsook  all  others  for  it.  A  youth,  well 
\ersed  in  dialectics,  i.  e.  in  logical  and  metaphysical  knowledge,  was  reputcil 
siitiiciently  learned,  and  was,  in  the  opinion  ot*  the  age,  supposed  to  stand 
in  need  of  no  other  branches  of  erudition  !  The  result  of  tliis  was,  a  tho- 
ruugh  contempt  of  languages  and  eloquence— of  the  more  elegant  sciences 
and  the  tiner  arts  ;  and  this  contempt,  spreading  its  baneful  influence  through¬ 
out  all  the  Latin  provinces,  introduced  that  barbaric  and  pedantic  sophistry 
which  dishoiioureil,  in  succeeding  ages,  the  republic  of  letters,  and  corrupt¬ 
ed,  in  a  most  hideous  manner,  the  present  systems  of  literature  and  science. 

The  cAiV/' restorers  of  learning  in  early  times  tvcrc  the  Britons,  Charle¬ 
magne,  Alfred,  Lewis  the  Meek,  Charles  the  Bald,  Lotharius  II.,  Fredrick 
II.,  Alphonsus  King  of  Leon  and  Naples,  Gilbert,  the  Medici  Family’; 
but,  above  all,  the  Saracens,  who  were,  in  reality,  the  first  restorers  of  let¬ 
ters  in  Furope,  and  who  taught,  successfully,  in  those  days,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  physic,  and  philosophy,  as  these  were  taught  and  flourished  in 
the  Arabian  schools. 

few  shining  examples  among  the  Popes  there  certainly  were,  who  en¬ 
couraged  learning,  but  their  encouragement  was  confined  to  the  languages, 
theology,  and  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Every  other  kind  of  philosophy 
they  were  jealous  of ;  and  if,  in  their  apprehension,  it  militated  in  the  leatt 
degree  against  Scripture,  or  the  system  of  the  universe,  such  as  they  con¬ 
ceived  it  to  be,  the  persons  who  taught  or  believed  it  were  instantly  perse¬ 
cuted,  or  put  to  death. 

gave,  formerly,  the  case  of  Alphonso,  King  of  Arragon  and  Castile, 
who  was  excommunicated  and  deposed  by  the  Pope,  because  he  had  the  te¬ 
merity  to  proclaim  the  true  laws  of  Nature,  and  to  ridicule  the  Ptolemaic 
system,  which  is  now  universally  exploded.  We  here  give  two  other  in¬ 
stances,  to  show  that  Popery  is  no  friend  to  philosophy,  and  consequently 
could  never  be  the  restorer  of  that  which  it  persecute  and  proscribed. 

'Iht  first  case  we  allude  to  is  that  of  the  illustrious  R^er  Bacon,  the 
greatest  genius  of  his  age,  and  the  ornament  of  the  Briti^  nation,— the 
brightest  star,  at  that  time,  in  the  horizon  of  literature,  and  honoured 
with  the  title  of  **  the  admirable  Doctor.**  Hii  discoveriei,  at  ^  that  early 
period,  in  astronomy,  chemistry,  optics,  mathematics,  the  mechanical  arts, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  are  truly  as¬ 
tonishing.  In  his  studies,  and  deep  research,  he  associated  with  himself 
Arnold  of  Villa  Nova,  and  Petrus  de  Abano  of  Padua,  men  profoundly  versed, 
for  the  age,  in  the  above  sciences.  And  what  waa  their  reward  lor  their 
eminence  in  literature,  from  the  Pone,  the  Church,  or  the  Priesthood  ? 


*  See  Nic.  Antonii  Biblioth*  vetus  Hlsjjao.  Tom.  fl.  lib.  IX.  ■€.  1.  (W  74.  I^erre 
Joseph.  Vie  D^Amaud  deVilleNevve,  Aix  4719.  ^ 

^  Also,  Joh.  Moria  Mwzuchelle  Notizie  Storichs  •  critiche  intocim  ittavita  dt  PMro 

TAbano,  in  Angdi  Calogeriie  Opusculi  Scicntiiicii  ct  PhilologM.  Tom.  |d4i#.lA  L 
I.  iv.  ’  •  * 
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Bacon  was  thrown  into  a  loathsome  dungeon  for  two  years ;  and  a  furious  ami 
enraged  populace,  misled  by  an  ignorant  Priesthood,  looking  on  him  as  a 
htrefic,  thirsted  for  his  blo(xl,  because  he  had  studied  astrology,  and  niaiU 
discoveries  in  chemistry. 

A  similar  fate  attended  the  celebrated  Galileo,  the  famous  Florentine  phi¬ 
losopher  and  mathematician.  For  adopting  the  sentiments  of  Copernicus, 
with  respect  to  the  solar  system,  this  eminent  man  was  cast  into  prison  hv 
the  court  of  the  Inquisition,  where  he  languished  and  died,  notwithstanding 
the  munificence  and  protection  of  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany. 

Descartes  and  Gassendi,  Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler,  Leibnitz,  and  the  two  Ber¬ 
noulli,  were,  wdth  Malebranche,  Arnauld,  L*Ami,  Nicole,  and  Pascal,  men 
of  illustrious  fame,  looked  on  w  ith  great  jealousy  by  the  Popes,  and  treated 
with  tile  utmost  contumely  by  the  Peripatetics,  whose  cretlit  they  ruined. 
These  exasperated  scholastics  accused  them  of  irreligion,  and  Father  i/nr- 
(louin  went  so  far  as  to  charge  them  with  Atheism,  in  his  “  Aihei  Detect}.'' 

The  reason  of  all  this  was  jdain.  The  Cartesian  system  aimed,  they 
imagined,  at  restoring  the  authority  of  reason,  and  the  light  of  true  philoso¬ 
phy,  which  were  absurd  and  useless  weapons  to  defend  the  pretensions  of 
Rome,  and  the  cause  of  Popery.  'Phe  subtle,  and  intricate,  and  incoir)]»re- 
liensible  jargon  of  the  Peripatetics  did  this  admirably  ;  and  hence  the  Peri¬ 
patetics  were  beloved  by  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Pope  and  the  Cartesians  hated, 
and  slandered,  and  persecuted  by  them. 

Thus  it  appears,  that,  from  the  days  of  Alphonso,  in  tlie  beginning  of  the 
1  tth  century,  down  to  Galileo’s  time  in  the  17th,  the  Popes  of  Kome  and 
tlieir  disciples  could  not  endure  the  light  of  true  philosophy,  or  bear  with 
those  who  threw  ofi*  the  yoke  of  Aristotle :  even  those  who  had,  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  embraced  the  new  pliilosophy  of  a  Newton,  a  Bacon,  and  a  Locke, 
licld  it  in  secrc.sy,  for  fear  of  the  displeasure  and  resentment  of  Home ;  and 
it  was  not  till  it  was  known  that  the  Roman  pontiffs  tolerated  the  new  dis¬ 
coveries  in  metapliysics,  mathematics,  and  natural  pliilosophy,  that  the  ad¬ 
mirers  of  this  new  philosophy  openly  broke  their  borxls,  and  joyfully  and 
boldly  casting  them  from  them,  sprang  forward  wdth  that  freedom  and  ener¬ 
gy  in  the  search  of  truth,  which,  while  it  has  enlightened,  continues  to  he 
the  pride  and  glory  of  our  age.  In  like  manner  we  have  seen,  that  neither 
the  Academies  of  Florence  and  Padua,  nor  the  Universities  of  Paris  and 
Oxford,  are  indebted  lor  their  foundation  to  the  Pontiffs,  or  to  any  principle 
in  I’opery,  but  to  far  different  causes, — to  the  desire  of  kings  and  princes  to 
humanize  their  subjects,  for  the  establishing  of  good  order  and  good  govern¬ 
ment  among  them,  thereby  improving  at  once  their  minds  and  their  morals. 
This  was  their  avow’ed  object  and  design  ;  while  we  see  how  fatally  the  ig¬ 
norance  and  vices  of  the  Popes  and  the  Clergy,  with  the  turbulence  and  bar¬ 
barism  of  the  times,  prevented  these  designs,  and  rendered  all  their  endea¬ 
vours  abortive.  These  fac?ts  sufficiently  answer  J.  K.  L.’s  second  question, 
and  prove  that  neither  the  Pope  nor  his  Clergy  w’cre  the  restorers  ot 
ture.  His  third  is  still  more  easily  answered, — “  Whopolished  Europe  by  art. 

1  he  Gotlis  and  Grecians  in  architecture,  and  the  Crusades  in  politeness  and 
chivalry.  The  Ostrogotlis,  instead  of  destroying,  preserved  among  them 
the  monuments  of  taste  and  genius.  They  not  only  preserved,  but  invent^ 
some  of  the  arts  dependent  on  design.  The  composition  of  the  Jlfwaw 
is  theirs.  I'he  introduction  of  the  paintings  of  Greece  gave  rise,  iu  IJ-*  » 
to  the  Morentinc  school ;  but  the  works  of  Ciarobua,  Giotta,  Gaddi, 
were  without  elegance  or  grace  ;  and,  till  the  end. of  the  fifteenth,  or 
iiing  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  remained  much  the  same,  when  the  Kripf* 
•Illation,  **  casting  its  shadows  before,*’  gave  a  new  turn,  and  put  a  new'  spin 
in  man  for  every  thing  that  could  exalt  or  adorn  bis  nature*  For  ages  t  e 
.arts  Jay  in  obscurity  or  contemptible  mediocrity  .;  hut  now  they  rose  at  once 
to  splendom^  and  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excellexi^*  iTie  spiritof  Ap|>t’ 
and  Zeuxis,  of  Glycon,  Phidias,  and  Praxiteles,  seemed  aU  at  once  to 
entered  into  an  Angelo,  a  Raphael,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  arid  made  them 
contemplate  iwith  other  eyes  than. those  of  tbeir  juredecessora  „ 

and  sculptures  of  ancient  times.*  ‘Italv  stood  not  alone:  Switzerland,  rian- 
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(lt*rs,  and  Germany,  rivalled  her,  and  protluccd  artists  of  consiininiatc  skill 
and  genius.  'I’itian,  Correggio,  and  Parmcggiaiio,  adorned  Venice,  and  up- 
litld  the  glory  of  Loinbanly  ;  while  the  Flemish  school,  though  quite  of  a 
different  character,  as  working  in  oil-painting,  which  it  invented,  shone 
with  resplendent  lustre.  Kiihens  was  the  chief  ornament  of  that  school,  as 
Hans  Holbein  was  of  that  of  Switzerland. 

ScuJptnre  vied  with  painting,  and  was  coeval  with  it ;  while  the  Grecian 
architecture  inspired  the  Florentines  to  copy  it,  and  the  age  of  Leo  X.  saw 
it  brought  to  high  perfection.  The  art  of  en^ravinff  on  copper, — of  efehinff 
hv  means  of  aquafortis,  and  in  mezzotinto,  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
The  art  of  printing  was  also  invented,  and  added  splendour  to  the  era  of  the 
Reformation,  that  new  birth  of  the  intellectual  pow’ers  of  man. 

Hut  the  fine  arts,  let  it  be  observed,  can  exist  in  despotic  as  well  as  in 
free  Governments  ,*  and  excellence  in  the  sciences  and  the  arts  is  not  in* 
comyatihle  with  arbitrary  power.  Not  so  w’ith  true  religion,  sound  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  a  free  press.  Tlicse  must  ever  be  the  destruction  of  tyranny.  They 
cannot  both  exist  at  the  same  time:  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered, — the 
productions  of  the  fine  arts  multiplied, — knowledge  became  rapidly  diffused, 
and  Papal  Domination  received  her  last  wound. 

Painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  and  printing,  all  revived  from  causes  fo¬ 
reign  to  Popery,  and  would  have  flourished  long  before,  in  all  probability, 
hut  for  the  ignorance  and  superstition  with  which  Pojiery  and  Priestcraft 
filled  the  Western  world.  The  moment  the  Reformation  commenced,  a  new 
impulse  was  given  to  the  human  mind.  The  love  of  religious  liberty  fired 
the  soul :  it  kindled  the  holy  flame  of  civil  freedom.  The  mind,  agitatal  and 
roused  by  delightful  prospects,  displayed  new  jrowers.  The  art  of  printing 
carried  a  knowledge  of  science  and  art  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  It  made 
mind  to  touch  mind,  like  the  steam  navigation,  which  brings  distant  places 
to  each  other's  doors,  and  makes  distant  countries  to  touch,  as  it  were,  one 
another,  imparting  to  each  a  communion  of  their  hithcrto-peculiar  treasures. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  on  to  this  hour,  classical  learn¬ 
ing,  criticism,  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy,  have  made  the  most  rapid 
marches  in  all  the  enlightened  nations  of  Fiuropc.  Till  the  Reformation  arose 
and  shone  upon  us,  mankind,  in  like  manner,  wrere  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Lutlicr  and  Calvin,  no  doubt,  led  the 
way,  but  it  was  Knox  who  understood  thoroughly,  and  preached  boldly,  the 
true  principles  of  freedom.  The  Reformation  added  w  ings  to  philosophy, 
and  philosophy  supplied  the  Reformation  with  profound  arguments.  JIacon 
appeared  to  dissipate  the  clouds  of  error  that  hung  over  our  intellectual  ho¬ 
rizon,  and  to  open  the  prison-doors  which  had  been  shut  on  science  and  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  to  allow  them  to  go  abroad  unincumbered  with  the  fetters  of 
vain  and  intolerant  systems. 

Xewton  o})ened  up  a  new  world,  and  Locke,  by  his  method  of  investiga¬ 
ting  the  human  mind,  laid  open  the  soul,  by  attending  to  its  operations, 
hiterature  walked  hand  in  hand  with  Philosophy, — the  Lusiad  of  Camoens, 
the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto,  the  Gerusalemme  Libcrata  of  Tasso,  the 
Fairy  Queen  of  Spencer,  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  the  Paradise  Lost,  Cowley, 
H'aller,  and  George  Ruchanan,  were  either  in  their  originals,  or  through 
translations,  all  assisting  to  **  polish  Europe  by  art,  and  refine  it  by  legis¬ 
lation  while  they  tendeil,  more  or  less,  each  of  them  in  their  turn,  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  blind  bigotry  of  that  religion  which  J.  K.  L.  wrould  have  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  was,  through  its  Pontiffs,  tbegreaf  promoter  of  this  change! 

But  let  us  next  see  **  Who  refined  Europe  by  legislation  We  have, 
in  a  manner,  anticipated  the  answer,  by  saying,  that  assuredly  it  was  not 
tl»e  Pope  or  his  Priesthood,  of  their  Hind  adherenU.  We  have  sought  in 
yaiu  among  these  for  this  refined  legislation.  Where,  we  ask,  among  tliem, 
is  it  to' be  found?  Is  it  in  the  Feudal  System?  in  the  Constitutions  of 
Qbarlemagne  or  his  successors?  in  the  History, of  Britain  at  the  Norman 
Conquest?  or  Alfred  the  Great,  or  Henry  II.,  or  Magna  CiiAaTA," 
wasted  from  John  (Lackland)  by  his  Barons?  or  in  the  Revolution *bf. 
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Switzerland  ?  or  tile  Ancient  ConBtitution  of  Scotland  ?  or  the  disctnirv 
of  Ainfrica,  and  the  Constitution  given  her?  or  in  the  (Constitution  of  the 
Republic  of  Holland?  or  that  of  Portugal  and  Spain  under  Philip  III. 
Philip  IV.  ?  or  that  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  Czar  of  Moscovy,  and  Charles 
the  XII.,  King  of  Sweden  ? 

In  no  one  of  these  can  we  discover  **  refined  lef^hlnliov*  brought  about 
by  the  principles  of  Popery,  or  the  wisdom  of  her  IVntifl's.  Indeed  we  find 
the  very  reverse.  Instead  of  refining  Christerkloin  by  tlieif  wise  legisla¬ 
tion,  we  see  nothing,  for  more  than  five  hundred  yea  us,  but  contentious 
between  the  Imperial  and  the  Papal  powers.  The  whole  object  of  the  Pon¬ 
tiffs,  during  all  that  time,  was  to  increase  their  tem|>oral  jurisdiction,  and 
to  be  lords  of  the  ascendant  everywhere.  Their  true  motto  was  “  Divutr 
et  impera  ;*  and,  by  plots  and  factions,  to  keep  the  sovereigns  in  a  perpt- 
tual  ferment,  that  they  might  rule  their  kingdoms.  Hut,  perhaps,  by  “re¬ 
fined  legislation,*"  C.  C.  means  the  ahsofufe  power  the  Popes  obtaine<l  over 
the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  abject  state  they  oftentimes  reduced  them  to. 
How  refined  was  the  legislation  and  conduct  of  Urban  II.  when  he  exetun- 
inunicated  Henry  IV^,  and  prompted  his  two  sons  to  rebel  against  their  fa¬ 
ther  ?  AV'^hat  refined  legislation  was  that,  in  Pope  Alexander  1 1 1.,  to  con- 
pel  Frederic  I.  (Barbarossa)  to  kisxhxB  holiness's  feet  ?  And  in  I*ope  (’eles- 
tinns  to  kick  the  imperial  crown  from  the  head  of  Henry  VI.,  when  doing 
homage  to  him  on  his  knees  }  and,  not  to  mention  more  of  this  kind  of  re¬ 
fined  legislation,  was  it  not  noble  in  Po]>e  Innocent  111.  to  dispose  of  the 
crown  of  England,  in  contempt  of  King  John,  and  to  attempt  to  uxnas/niHl  ' 
and  then  to  poison  Frederick  II.? — an  aim  which  that  prince  openly  and 
avowedly  attributed  to  Papal  resentment. 

In  these  acts  do  we  discover  refined  legislation  or  holy  conduct?  Hnt 
instead  of  these,  he  may  possibly  mean  the  Pope's  moving  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  in  the  tenth  century,  to  make  Venice  and  Genoa  tributaries  to 
him,  and  to  command  the  former  to  receive  a  Doge,  with  the  title  of  tlic 
Duke  of  Dalmatia,  and  bidding  that  aristocratic  and  arbitrary  Republic  go 
ami  subdue  Istria,  Spalatro,  Kagusa,  and  Narenza. 

But,  to  none  of  all  these,  it  is  probable,  he  may  allude  as  instances  of 
“  refined  legislation."  It  is  likely  he  refers  to  the  Constitutions  of  (liarle- 
magne,  of  Alfred  the  (Jrcat,  and  “  Magna  Charta**  If  so,  we  tell  him 
plainly,  that  neither  Popish  principles  nor  Popisli  councils  had  any  share 
in  such  legislation  !  The  model  which  each  and  all  of  these  copie<l  from 
was  that  of  the  Jewish  state,  as  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  as  was  found  in  the  law  s  and  customs  of  the  Ancient  Ucr- 
mans,  Franks,  and  Britons. 

The  Salique  and  Feudal  Laws  are  nothing  but  modifications  of  the  Mo¬ 
saic  Code,  w  ith  the  additions  in  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Kings- 
Grotius  shews  that  the  Governments  of  (vaul,  Germany,  and  Britain,  were 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Hebrews,  till  changed  by  the  Romans.  * 

.  The  clans  are  nothing  but  the  tribes  of  Israel^  and  the  chieftaiiis  w’ 
heads  of  the  tribes.  The  land  of  Israel  was  -  divideil  into  twelve  parts,  or 
tlistricts,— the  Judges  w  ere  to  go  through  tlie  cities  and  visit  them,— 
men,  as  heads  of  the  tribe,  wero  to  be  set  over  the  people,— 4hcie  were  ralcH 
of  hundreds,  ami  rulers  of  fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens,— theta  were  to  ineetani 
judge  the  people  at  all  seasons,  bringing  only,  by  appeal,  the  hard  case^  to 
Motes.  .  ?  • 

Alfreil  had  an  eye  to  all  this  ;  and  accordingly  be  diviilea  England  Into 
counties,  with  their  subdivisions  of  hundreds  and^titbintfs,  or  decennarit^* 
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ot' freeholders,  sworn  to  do  impartial  justice  An  annual  meetiuj:f 
of  tlie  huiulied  was  held  lor  the  regulation  of  the  police  of  the  district.  The 
(  aunty-court,  superior  to  that  of  the  hundred,  and  consisting  of  all  the 
freeholders,  met  twice  a-ycar,  after  Michaelmas  and  Easter,  to  determine 
appeals  from  the  hundreds,  and  settle  disputes  between  the  inhabitants  of 
tlitierent  hundre<ls ;  and  the  ultimate  appeal  from  these  courts  lay  to  the 
King  in  council.  The  laws  by  which  these  courts  were  regulated  form,  at 
this  moment,  the  /nibes  of  the  common  law  of  England. 

The  constitution  of  Charlemagne  was  of  course  similar,  l)cing  copied, 
with  a  few  luodttioations,  from  the  same  model.  He  divided  the  Empire 
into  provinces,  and  these  into  districts,  each  comprehending  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  counties.  These  ilistricts  were  governe<l  by  Royal  Envoys,  (Judges,) 
chosen  from  the  Clergy  and  Nobles,  and  bound  to  an  exact  visitation  of  their 
territories  every  three  months.  These  Envoys  met  at  stated  periods,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  atfairs  of  the  district,  examine  the  conduct  of  the  Magistrates,  and 
redress  tlie  grievances  of  individuals. 

Pepin  le  liref  introduced  Annual  Parliaments,  or  Assemblies,  held,  at 
/ir.v/,  ill  March,  and  after wanls  in  Majh  when  the  chief  estates  of  the 
Clergy  and  Nobles  were  called  to  deliberate  on  the  public  affairs  and  the 
wants  of  the  jieople.  Charlemagne,  in  place  of  an  annual  Parliament,  held 
these  Assemblies  twice  in  the  year,  one  in  Spring  and  another  in  Autumn. 

In  the  Autumn  meeting,  all  affairs  were  prepared  and  digested  ;  and  in  the 
Spring,  the  business  of  the  Legislature  was  carried  on.  Of  this  Assembly, 
he  made  the  j>eople  a  party,  by  admitting  from  each  of  the  twelve  provinces, 
or  districts,  into  which  he  had  divided  the  empire,  twelve  deputies,  or  re¬ 
presentatives.  The  Assembly  thus  consisted  of  the  three  estates,  i.  e.  the 
(’iergy,  the  liarons,  and  the  people,  who  had  each  a  separate  chamber, 
wliich  discussed  apart  the  concerns  of  its  own  order,  and  afterwards  united 
to  communicate  their  resolutions,  or  to  deliberate  on  their  common  interests. 
I’he  Sovereign  was  never  present  at  this  Assembly,  unless  when  called  to 
ratify  its  ilecrees  t. 

'J'liese  regulations  were  admirable.  By  them  Charlemagne  balanceil  the 
several  orders  of  the  state,  whilst  he  remained  master  of  all.  But  this 
“  refined  legislation,"  as  well  as  that  of  Alfred,  arose,  not  from  their  being 
Papists,  but  from  their  being  Christians,  and  warm  and  zealous  admirers  of 
the  Jewish  economy,  and  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  Franks  and  Bri¬ 
tons.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  improvements  of  Henry  II.,  one 
of  the  wisest  princes  who  ever  sat  upon  a  throne,  as  also  of  the  provisions 
found  laid  down  in  **  Ma{>'nti  Charta'*  The  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  the 
Itarons  on  that  occasion  put  to  shame,  while  they  negative  these  questions 
of  J.  K.  L.  “  Has  there  been  any  form  of  Government  ever  devised  by 
oian,  to  which  the  religion  of  Catholics  has  not  been  accoinmodaUd  “  Is 
there  any  obligation  either  to  a  Prince  or  to  a  Constitution  which  it  doi  s 
not  enforce We  answer,  in  point:— r iitrAe/,  raised  by  Henry  11. 
to  be  Chancellor  of  England  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  violated  his 
“  obi ifrat ions**  to  his  Prince,  and  took  part  with  the  Pope  against  his  Sove- 
•■eign :  and  the  Barons  of  King  John  disregardetl  both  the  commands  of 
their  Sorereign  and  the  mandates  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  and  comjtelled  John, 
though  their  King,  with  their  swords  in  tlieir  bands,  to  yield  to  their  de- 
niands  at  Kunnymede. 

These  facts,  we  say,  answer  the  questions  of  J.  K.  L.  by  a  flat  contra- 
*hctiou,  while  they  prove,  Aat  neither  Britain  nor  France*  was  ever  polished 
“  hy  the  art  of  Rome,  or  refined  by  her  legislation."  We  ffiave  already 
answered  C.  C- a  appeal  aa  to  the  “  poets"  that  have  flourishetU  The  sam^ 
observations  may  be  applied  to  the  “  historian.^,"— -the  jt^rists,^*  anct'^*  men 
of  deep  research'  aitd  profound  literature,"  to  whom  he  alludes.r  Unlois  he 
can  identify  their  Several  talents  with  Oatholicism,  he  does  hothittg'in  supi, 

■ — .J,-  - _ _  .  . 

*  This  is  Ills  ^gin  of  the  present  Trial  by  Jdry.  '/  ‘  U 

t  Sot  Ghdir)emagfte*8  CapKularic^  for  St L  anil  others^  ai  Mfo; 

entt  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History. 
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nt-'.-r.i. 


>^.  ff  ffjrsae.  'Vr*iri  ^  a;  r-»  s  Pn^c^'^cucs.  i#  i.?eiiijT  ^ 

.Z'  F'^-isa2'is=5.  ^7  Tr*-fT?^cs  n  a  Sbais^oears  rr  a  a  Xrw^*r . 

a  3'isrm.  er  a  Lcci-.  a^  a  dsagsa*^  cticr  .zmi  ^ujs^es  w«  ^- 

V*  f as  bcir*:3i:  occtr^es  cf  tTci  I:^ 

■»?»«  as  a  Ca£^3r.  adnli  cfc  soc^?  cf  “roi.f  Lr  zhe  sr-th.  xac  .r 

crhisrr  *;«  sr»  acfnilit  bis  fr-pn:  i2iese  -  bl»uxla:?6, 
oi  cf  TTKAnii  zzd  ^rrri^i^d  l^z^nrzr^y*  as  aft  eTitlr-urs 


a8»I  fcarr^ 


-trss-  Xar,  wftn  li  zsxx-c^  eij»j:ir^ce  cf  a  I>t«rwte..X'-t;> 
i"-<'  a  Citsro,  of  a  Plate  arixi  a  Ssrneca.  iprr»€  Pa^azisrz  V:  H  *  ' 

Tbesc  eW'^Ttires  txpeso  atul  J-  K-  L.’s  arceil  foe  Ca:^..\- 

'ueirz  poosKral  p^:  wer  r»  Brini:!,  a::d  'wtiA  1??*=^-  --■ 

4-b^. i«  c^  e ':!:*?  f p-ec-sef  Jtstirrlcal  scphistry  w:;  luTt  *c-.-! 

:a  nWfTn  tTrr'^;?.  anr!  icrr-isadrr  2  ~aiu?C7ru:  aa  izu?  tfects  vi  Fj^t; 
.1  f-jnzizis  :bc  .Larac^re.  a-ii  ra_st^:  In'ra:!  r.a:ure  :c  g;Ljh  1  -- 

rsaac-  Kac  a;i'ear  a^*ft  i.;:!:*  Irw  tJrar  . .  - 

''^'ci.:!  li.r^r.  n  bo  fcrscBC  dres  cxahal,  “o:  ire  cocpic'itrj  ii  i 

I .«  Lj  cSscc-^^tr.  vP-  isVc'I  cerstiTrs,  'kztz  reacia^  it.  Is  I:  i:  b?  . 
•b'i.*  taalierl  13:10^  tac  F-'cru::  Ca:]boifrs  cf  Irelaad,  vbese  p^cit;, 
:>n^I^ary,  aad  errc^,  ai>I  ic^crasce,  ii;ake  rh£  bear:,  ib  dainkic^  c:  '.bcr 
-Ick  rrm  to  loftrlln^  ?  Is  i:  t:  bo  fo«2d  atrea;;  tbo  niv/cs  crccrs  cf  1  r-t^ 
at?*!  N&:us,  I>xn:!ilcans  cr  FraTirisca:^,  wbo  srerrj  cae  anC'Cber  iK^:  tl, 
■  f«aii.arfc'i.ff  ar>i  ccm=i:  the  rtest  horrid  icpcstiLrcs,  pr.- 

orucT  to  f^^arnsr:  it?  Is  i:  to  be  ftxtsd  ic.r^ 


T  to  r-Irides.  io 


-/rwi/j,  lha:  ^  vri?*j  aocle.‘7  c*'  vbose  rr -xt -.  rrr^  dis{!tisse  'oith  iH 

•  of  eTin^tlieal  pniirr, — who  lerel  the  preorpts  of  the  G«p<I  * 

ihc  cifrup:  passocs  cf  n:<ii, — isho  3ike  c:ir  ttudciiCT  to  fftnire 
-.xnisteii:  with  the  tnns'tcrr  a^iid  Iznilrr  pieasnres  and  enjcrcieiits  cf 
sforld, — aod  who,  by  their  artiaces  of  sacctlznocy,  pious  Sights-  eisj  dt^> 
'icfts,  and  c^r  ccrrpliatices  c?f  hmraa  irrenticn,  bring  the  Christiir  n_- 
idou  into  centempt,  and  ina^cxloce  into  it  that  Jeisrt  which  they  pn:t:t«i 
t?  abhor. — whose  strange  teitets  about  reveege,  cahimcies,  lies,  perjer-.s. 
iftd  restirutioc,  equiracatlwa,  tnenul  reserridcns,  shifting,  anl 


tions  of  the  intention,  and  that  consanDiradoc  of  all  exnraTagance,  thetr 
trine  of  prci-iyr  rtpai-'jwj  ?  ^VTien  we  sincerely  refiect  00  these,  and  tikj^ 
hrir.gir.g  to  notbiDg  the  obligations  which  lie  on  men  to  arokl  dissitnniin^u 
in  eifcry  i^pe  and  form,  we  cannot  find  in  the  Jesuists,  as  a  socktv,  t^*- 
*‘  and  “  exalted  nature,'’  whidi  is  here  eulogized  as  the  eSr^nn; 


of  Popery, 

But  p^rfhaps  be  means  that  we  shall  see  it  in  ihefjth^rs  of  the 
j-'tion,  whose  love  to  their  race  was  so  great,  as  to  make  them  i«r^« 
soPT  to  aerrr  the  soft  !  Or  hi  the  lives  of  the  P<yjxSf  who,  pretending  ^ 
be  the  riemrg  cf  Chust  cn  earth,  reigned  with  a  fit  in  their  right 
while  they  assnroe^  the  power  of  the  twro  swords,  the  spiritual  and  ^ 
teinj.oraI. — subduing  the  conscierioe  by  the  one,  and  attempting  to  suhjx:g»*«^ 
kings  and  priactaby  the  other  ;  while  the  people  were  irw^^y 

upon  by  a  roultiplidty  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  of  penances  and 
ti.jnf  ;  absolving  them,  T»ot  only  for  the  past,  but  giwnring  them 
for  tW  future,  and  blasphemously  pretending  to  sell,  in  the  ^  i ; . 

Alwicrtv,  a  cJtmrter  ier  the  commisacn  of  cTcry  atrocity  by  which 
fair  creaden  is  deformed !  .  * 

In  the  Church  of  Rome  cn  earth,  then,  though  burning^ 

sbiniog  pghu  are  iruji^  U>  be  found,  we  can  find  no  such  oMgti** 
less  il  oe  those  fainU  who  are  now  00  the  R^wr^n  Kjlendar, 
ing  some  of  whom,  such  as  SL  Dominic,  the  founder  the 
I^ZjuUuts  LA»tfoiay  the  father  of  the  Jesuits — the  less  that  is  «id  the  of  * 
^er,  \\  ere  the  lives  of  the  saints  written  impartially,  and  without  **^^*^^ 
ture  of  prejudice,  they  would  afford  abundant  matter  for  rejection,  aiwp^ 


jciLTz*  izd  ccoimcL  scizse  ccaieciEsj,  ordl  Z9  ap  fwr  ic  ail  iba: 
i^is  ojcif.x^:  jsr  Aixi  k-i>pp5,  is  &a  iasciacv  oc  ie  pvwer 
:  -cn;  asccnlshir^^  ihaa  Hoh<?gltfbe*i^  uur»clo$. 

"-^}vril  w*’?c:ian,  w-r-  i:  ac^ia^  elst,  shocid  Jtjd  w  miie  :i>fra  »h~ 
*-  of  »bijh  is  so  iirjarious,  aaJ  so  inccaipadble  widi  tbeir 

~  -:::tr^sis.  Pr.'^sp^^  us  niA2.ufjc;uro>  aad  ixKX'aapatibk  ;  the 

'.  o  a  i^ad  wti^h;  upon  ifcc  c^hcT,  xad  rtad<fr  a  Catholic  popclatlott  iitoa- 
.L  W'  ccc:j^:e  with  a  Prc:^^uj:t  oae.  Caiboiics.  if  Jrw  to  Ukir  r^fli^oa, 
-  ihov^  a  ia-timi  aad  jkuisu^  ^  obsorvo,  aaU  iba;  ri^id- 

whicii  the  aixscrt  wocid  sustain  oa  his  zs^au^rial  coi 
up  iixi  cot  in  the  tuarkct,  with  the  ocher  evils  coc&eete-U  with  h^ 
**■*^“^7  standLo^  idle  on  these  IwH)  JLavs  ihAHi^bout  the  year,  we  shall 
:  iescant.  Thes?,  every  ooe,  however  i-wraat  of  INjaitical  Kok'MDy.cao 

-  a:  1  ^taace  :  we  xcerely  state,  for  the  iuil'raiadoo  of  the  i'atlkdio  work* 
azj  sappotsin^  allthic^  et^ual  betwixt  him  and  the  Frotestaut  la- 

he  wwold,  at  the  ead  of  tlie  year,  be  worse  ett*  than  the 

r-::>tai::  werkiaazt. 

on  an  a^era^,  tlie  /a:ier  has  315  wcrkiCj:  days  a:  iaf*;-a-^*'va‘«  «- 
ihis  would  sive  him  tkl-  a  ytar.  Kut  ihefi^wenr,  the  i'a- 

--r.  only  til 3  working  days,  which,  at  hah'  a-crvwB,  gi»e  him  only 

-  -  If;  od.  a-year,  shewing  a  dirftrence  agadnst  him  of  jfW:  10;  tki- 
-’*>•  Add  to  all  this,  the  ;furru  they  must  pay  to  their  eiervy,  for  r'^rv 

at  births,  marriagt's,  and  funerals;  for  abeso^atkns  ami  iiidul^eu< 
>  ;  the  disfkmsauon  ot  the  sacrameuts,  and  masses  for  the  chad  ;  and 
ill  these  are  added  to  the  other,  the  loss  to  a  jkvt  C'atbolie  UhonnT 
he  great.  If  be  has  a  timiiv,  the  greater  still  are  his  diswd- 

>=uges. 

La;  ^  4il  ProtesMt  poor  in  Scotian  d  are  free.  They  pay  not 

’irthing  io  their  dergyuian  for  any  thing.  Births,  marriages,  ami  fum'taL. 
c  adiniiiUrratioQ  o£  the  sacraments,  ai^  attemlaace  ou  the  sick,  arv^  all 
'•*;^out  iDottey  and  without  price."  The  siipcmis  oi'  the  elergy  are  •%» 
•>'  upon  ihem.  They  are  naid  from  the  laud,  aa J  it  would  ih>:  beuedt 
c  artLcr  a  farthing  though  all  the  tithes  were  done  away  at  this  moamut. 
c  >»ouId  Jusi  have  to  pay  their  value  to  the  laudlord  as  so  much  more  ot' 
other  words,  uie  landlord  would  let  his  fann  at  a  higher  rate. 
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in  their  Universities.  The  celebrated  M.  D'Alembert,  in  his  treatise  en- 
titled,  “  Dc  Cabus  de  la  Critique  en  matiere  de  Jieli^ioUy*  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarkable  observation  on  this  head  :  “  We  must,"  says  he,  “  acknow¬ 
ledge,  though  with  xorrnwy  the  present  superiority  of  the  Protestant  Univer- 
hitics  in  Germany  over  those  of  the  Romish  persuasion.  This  sujK’rioriiy 
is  so  striking,  that  foreigners  who  travel  through  the  empire,  and  pass  from 
a  Romish  Academy  to  a  Protestant  University,  even  in  the  same  neighbour¬ 
hood,  are  induced  to  think  that  they  have  rode  in  an  hour  four  hundred 
leagues,  or  lived  in  that  short  space  of  time  four  hundred  years ;  that  they 
have  passed  from  Salunianca  to  Cambridge,  or  from  the  times  of  Scotus 
to  those  of  Newton 

Rut  we  do  not  need  to  go  to  Germany  to  show  the  practical  connexion 
that  there  is  between  the  improvements  in  science,  the.  free  spirit  of  the  n- 
formed  religion,  and  tlie  comfort  and  happiness  it  sheds  upon  its  followers; 
we  have  only  to  go  to  Ireland,  and  pass  from  the  Protestant  to  the  Popish 
countries,  there  to  be  salistied  of  the  fact.  There,  in  the  latter  countries, 
the  barbarism  of  the /f/^m///t  century  still  reigns;  and  misery,  and  igno¬ 
rance,  and  superstition,  and  vice,  (and  too  frequently  crime,)  meet  your  eye 
in  their  most  disgusting  and  loathsome  forms  ;  while  amongj  the  Protestant 
population,  industry,  and  comfort,  and  an  independent  spirit,  arc  found. 

indeed,  these  are  tlie  sure  and  certain  results  of  the  two  systems :  and 
we  reiR'at  it,  had  Protestaulism  been  planted  in  Ireland,  and  cherished,  as 
in  Scotland  at  the  Reformation,  it  is  hardly  po.ssible  to  conceive,  at  this  day, 
what  would  have  been  Ireland’s  proud  and  enviable  situation.  Introduce 
manufactures  into  her  in  her  present  state  as  you  will,  they  will  never 
llourish  till  Poptry  be  abolished,  or  a  vniverxal  system  of  indulgences  be 
grantal  to  the  workmen  to  labour  at  all  times — on  holidays  as  well  as 
high  festivals  ;  manufactories  and  large  works  can  ill  agree  with  these;  and 
the  system  that  permits  Monks,  and  Nuns,  and  Hermits,  to  sit  down  on  the 
land  as  so  many  drones  on  society,  ought  not  to  receive  the  countenance 
and  support  of  enlightened  legislators.  Popery  is  the  great  evil ;  it  is  the 
moral  and  physical  plague  of  Ireland,  and,  till  it  be  changed,  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  a  leprosy  in  the  British  Empire -t*. 

In  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  we  consider  the  great  body  of  her  Catholic 
population  to  be  as  unfit  for  the  enjoyment  of  political  power  as  the  slaves 
in  the  W’^est  Indies  are  for  perfect  liberty.  The  Catholic  population  are 
the  mere  tools  of  the  Priesthood.  The  .Priest  has  only  to  move  his  little 
finder,  and  they  must  obey  !  the  Priest,  in  his  turn,  must  obey  the  Bishop, 
and  the  Bishop  the  Pope — and  thus  a  foreign  power  is  perpetually  opera¬ 
ting  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  her  population.  Not  a  solid  answer  has 
yet  bi't  n  given,  or  can  be  given,  to  the  question.  Is  there  no  danger  from  a 
I’oreign  jurisdiction  ?  The  common  one  is,  Oh  !  there  is  no  fear  while  we  have 
the  iH)wer  in  our  own  baud  J.  But  is  not  that  power  weakened  when  you 


•  Bee  D'Alembert:  Melanges  de  Literature,  d'Histoire  and  de  Phflosophie, 
iv.,  p.  376. 

•f’  W  this  system  there  cannot  be  two  opinions.  It  is  an  insnfftraliU  nuisan^ 
yet  there  are  many  that  would  elevate  it  to  power,  and  its  professors  to  the 
{daces  of  this  Protestant  realm — what  inconsistency  ! 

^  Some  ridicule  this  fear,  by  telling  us  that  the  Protest^ts  in  the-EnJpu^ 
the  Catholics  ip  the  pro|Mrtion  of  4  to  1 ;  that  in  Ireland  the  property  i*  ^ 
and  that  il‘  thdr  ooQi{HuraLivc  influetioe,  with  respect  to  riches,  rank,  and  i**^***? 
ov<r  the  whole  kingdou),  were  estin)atod,  we  should  find  the  difibrcncc  t®  * 
thpmstmd  to  Mtu  !  luid  ihcre^e  they  fjoar  siot  though  all  the  100  members 
Ireland  were  in  Parliament  to-morrow.  Nor  should  we,  were  the  Pope  no 
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Jiviile  it  with  tlieni  ?  Arc  they  loss  dangerous  with  a  seat  in, Parliament* 
and  in  possession  of  places  of  trust,  with,  the  forts  and  magazines  of  the 
Lingdoni  in  their  liands,  than  they  would  be  without  any  or  all  of  these  ? 

A  participation  of  power,  it  is  replied,  will  sojlen  them,  and  render  them 


pi'rfeclly 
rhangetn 


innocuous !  This  can  never  be  with  an  infallible  religion,  which 


not,  and  cannot  change,  and  which,  by  her  second  Laicran 


i  ('ouncil,  commands  all  Catholics  in  power  in  Church  and  Stale  to  take  an 
1  OATH  to  extirpate  Heretics,  and  that  under  the  pain  of  excommunication,  if 


they  be  negligent.  The  w  ant  of  political  power  is  to  them  what  the  want 
of  Inur  was  to  Samson.  Give  them  jK)wer,  and  their  strength  will  return  ; 
and  then,  laying  hold  of  the  two  pillars  on  which  the  Constitution  standeth, 
and  by  which  it  is  borne  up,  they  will  pull  it  down,  and  glory  that  they 
have  avenged  themselves  on  the  lords  of  the  Philistines ! 

We  l)ave  listened  to  every  argument  that  has  been  employed  for  this 
“  KiinHcipation;**  yet  not  one  of  them  has  proved,  or  tended  to  prove, 
that  (  ’atliolicism  is  favourable  to  civil  liberty  or  rrlifi  ious  toleration.  This 


tions ! 

To  intimidate,  they  boast  of  their  “  numbers,**  and  insist,  that,  as  they 
aj'e  six  to  one,  the  miuority  should  give  way  to  ,thc  nuyoriiy.  Thii  argument 
would  be  conclusive,  were  the  rights  and  privileges  they  demand  confined 
^  Ireland ;  but  when  the  measure  ia  viewed  as  a  general  meuure,  affectiog 
the  WHOLE  Protestant  population  of  Great  Beitaik  and  Irelanoj  then 


Head — and  if  they  were  united  by  no  stronger  ties  than  Protestants ;  but  this  alters 
the  case :  and  we  would  not  admit  an  Alien  into  Parliament,  whose  paramount 
‘‘“ties  and  ddeHty  weie  to  his  llsge  lord,  not  to  ourst  neither  trdnld  we,' for ••  the 
reaasn,  admit  a  Catholic,  who  la  bound,  and  wboee  dm  and  highCM  duly  H  la 
lo  oliey  the  Pope.  ' 

^ol.  XVI.  ♦  B 
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the  ar^ment  turns  upon  itself,  and  ilestroys  their  claim  ;  for  it  is  quite 
clear,  that  if  they  ought  to  have  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  political  power, 
Itecanse  they  are  as  six  to  one  in  Ireland,  it  is  equally  clear,  that,  when  they 
are  as  six  to  twenty^two  in  relation  to  the  whole  empire,  that  their  claim 
from  numbers  vanishes.  Their  argument  recoils  upon  itself,  and,  on  their 
own  showing,  being  the  minority,  they  ought  to  submit  to  the  majority,  and 
not  unreasonably  insist,  that  the  whole  J'rame  of  the  British  Constitution 
shall  be  remodelled  to  suit  their  fancies,  or  gratify  their  wishes. 

This  argument,  from  “  the  antiquity  of  their  faith/'  is  a  very  lame  one. 
The  error  of  ten  thousand  years  is  not  less  error  than  if  it  was  of  yesterday. 
What  is  morally  wrong  to-day,  nmst  be  so  for  ever.  If  tlie  antiquity  of  a 
religion  were  to  give  superior  claims,  then  the  Pa^an  religion  would  have 
the  strongest,  because  one  of  the  oldest. 

As  to  their  argument,  of  enjoying  the  privileges  of  “  those  illustriuvs  in¬ 
dividuals'*  who  held  the  same  tenets  with  themselves,  anti  obtained  “  Mai^~ 
na  Charia/*  we  tell  them,  that  they  have  a  great  deal  more  liberty  than 
“  Ma^pia  Charta**  bestows  on  them.  Nay,  that  “  Magna  Charia*  was 
founded  by  those  who  did  not  hold  the  slavish  tenets  to  the  Pope  which 
Jloman  Catholics  at  present  hold.  They  threw  oft*  the  power  of  the  Pope  ; 
they  would  not  obey  him.  It  was  for  Johns  declaring  himself  the  Pope’s 
vassal, — swearing  allegiance,  on  his  knees,  to  the  Papal  Legate, — and  agree¬ 
ing  to  hold  his  kingdom  tributary  to  the  Holy  Skk,  which  enraged  the 
Ba  no  NS,  and  made  them  assemble,  and  bind  themselves  by  (;ath  to  a  union  I 
of  measures,  and  to  demand,  resolutely,  from  John,  their  king,  a  ratification 
of  a  charter  of  privileges  granted  by  Henry  I.  John  refused.  The  Pope 
supported  him,  as  his  vassal,— the  confederacy  of  the  Barons,  de¬ 
nouncing  them  rebels  !  The  Barons  disregarded  this  *.  They  laughed  at 
the  thunders  of  his  Holiness  ;  sword  in  hand,  they  compelled  John  to  yield 
to  their  demands,  and  sign  that  solemn  Charter  which  is  foundation 
and  bulwark  of  English  liberty. 

In  all  this  they  were  not  Papists.  That  charter,  however,  is  nothing  but 
the  foundation.  It  is  not  the  suffer  structure  of  our  Constitution.  Many 
centuries  have  been  necessary  to  mature  it.  To  the  glorious  sun  of  the  Ke- 
fonnation  in  1688,  which  dispelled  the  mists  and  clouds  of  bigotry  and  ig¬ 
norance,  that  still  darkened  its  brightness,  do  we  owe  its  purity  and  per¬ 
fection. 

The  Roman  Catholics  farther  maintain,  that  they  are  punished,  when  the 
Protestants  withhold  from  them  political  power,  “  for  points  of  mere  sjtecu- 
laiive  doctrine”  while  “  the  Jew,  the  Deist,  and  Atheist,  have  no  such  in¬ 
capacity  attached  to  them."  We  deny  that  Roman  Catholics  are  disqua¬ 
lified,  on  account  of  mere  speculative  doctrines'^*  their  disqualification, 

08  they  well  know,  proceeds  upon  totally  difiPerent  grounds.  It  proceeds  on 
their  political  doctrines, — on  their  belief  that  Protestant  Governments  arc 
heretical  powers,  which  nothing  hxxX  force  can  compel  them  to  own  or  sub¬ 
mit  to,  and  which  it  becomes  them  to  use  all  their  power  and  influence  to 
involve  in  anarchy  and  confusion,  that  so  they  may  overturn  them,  and  wt 
a  Popish  Prince  upon  the  throne.  These  were  the  reasons  of  their  exclusion 
from  political  power.  The  doctrines  of  “  Transuhstantiation,  the 
lion  of  Saints,  the  worshipping  of  images,  and  the  sacrifice  of  tlie 
Irere  merely  chosen  as  tests,  as  the  shibboleth  of  the  party,  whereby  to  detw 
those  who  were  considered  as  dangerous  to  our  Protestant  Constilutio  • 
Their  exclusion  was  founded  on  their  subordination  to  Roroc^nd  c 
cruel  insubordination  to  the  British  Protestant  Constitution. .  Thw  ^ 
true  reason  of  their  exclusion,  not  their  religious  principles.  .  ^ 

.  -The  Episcopal  Church,  with  the  Presbyterian,  forioea  a  part  of  the 
stitutiou.  They  were  deemed  essential  and  integral  parts  of  it*  Cur 


•  Let  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  imitate  these  brave  Barons  In  this  etinobfing 
^hens  throw  off  the  Pope,  and  wc  consoit  lo  admit  them  into  Pwli«ncn 


morrow. 
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ecstors  believed  that  the  Altar  and  the  Throne  stood  upon  the  same  founda- 
tion,— that  the  one  supported  the  othef,  and  added  to  tlie  strength  and  so¬ 
lidity  of  the  social  edifice ;  and  therefore  the  Catholics,  being  spiritually, 
conscientiously,  and  actively  opposed  to  the  safety  and  integrity  of  every 
other  Church  and  form  of  religion,  (believing  that  there  could  be  no  salva¬ 
tion  beyond  the  pale  of  their  own  Church,)  were  to  be  specially  guarded  a- 
gainst,  and  rendered  incapable  of  hurting  either  the  Church  or  the  State. 

The  Jew,  the  Deist,  and  the  Atheist,  had  no  hostile  feelings  or  inten¬ 
tions  against  the  Church  and  State,  such  as  the  Catholics  had,  and  there¬ 
fore  no  precaution  or  safeguard  was  necessary  against  them.  Besides,  they 
were  weak  and  inefficient,  and  were  without  any  head  to  marshall  them, 
at  once,  and  mould  them  to  bis  purpose.  But  this  was  not  the  case  with 
the  Papists  ;  the  Jesuits  at  that  time  were  above  thirty-^six  thousand  siron^r, 
and  bound  “  to  go,  without  deliberation  or  delay,  wherever  the  Pope  should 
think  fit  to  send  them."  But  this  is  not  all ;  the  Kings  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  were  disposed  at  that  time 
to  assist  James  the  Second,  and  to  pull  down  Protestantism.  These  circum¬ 
stances  rendered  exclusion  necessary  ;  and  though  many  of  them  do  not  now 
exist,  yet  some  of  them  still  do,  and  call  imperiously  upon  the  nation  not 
to  give  Papists  political  power. 

Is  the  Holy  Alliance  more  friendly  to  Protestantism  than  Louis  was,  or 
the  House  of  Guise  ?  The  Pope,  though  not  so  powerful  now  in  temporals, 
is  equally  so  in  spirituals,  France  is  as  bigoted  as  she  was  at  our  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  1688,  if  not  more  so,  and  she  has  an  account  to  settle.  Spain  and 
Portugal  have  not  changed,  and  every  one  knows  the  politics  of  Russia  and 
of  Austria.  Add  to  all  this,  the  old  element  brought  again  into  full  opera¬ 
tion,  via.  the  Jesuits,  with  the  increased  population  of  Ireland ;  and  when 
these  are  taken  into  the  account,  say  if  danger  to  Protestantism  be  not  greater 
now  than  then,  even  allowing,  what  is  not  the  fact,  that  the  zeal  of  Pro¬ 
testants  is  as  great  and  united  at  this  day,  as  it  was  when  the  Test  Act  was 
passed  by  our  fathers. 

'Phe  restoration  of  the  Jesuits  is  of  itself  ominous.  It  speaks  in  lai>- 
guage  not  to  be  misunderstood.  It  tells  us  that  the  zeal  of  Christian  Prin¬ 
ces  has  waxed  cold.  It  is  but  lately  that  France,  Poland*,  Portugal,  and 
^pain,  declared  them  public  enemies,  traitors,  and  parricides ;  and  notwiih- 
sunding  **  the  affected  softness  and  complying  spirit  that  reigned  in  their 
conversation  and  manners,  their  consummate  skill  and  prudence  in  civil 
transactions,  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  a 
variety  of  other  qualities  and  accomplishments,  by  which  they  insinuated 
themselves  into  the  peculiar  favour  and  protection  of  statesmen,  persons  of  tlie 
first  distinction,  and  even  of  crowned  heads,  yet  such  was  their  relaxed  and 
modified  system  of  morality,  accommodating  itself  to  the  propensities  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  suiting  itself  to  tne  sensual  and  voluptuous,  that  in  time,  all  their  cun- 
ning  and  dexterity  could  not  save  them ;  and  monks,  courtiers,  public  schools, 
and  princes,  united  their  efforts  to  get  rid  of  such  vermin,  and  they  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  banished  with  ignominy  from  their  dominons.  Yet  this  dapgeroii» 
^nd  enterprising  order  has  been  restored  since  1815,  and  is  in  full  activity  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  I  In  France,  they  have  got  a  firm  footing,  appa- 
rently  ;  and  as  they  will  strive  to  unite  the  prudence,  and  learning,  profound 
skill  in  worldly  affairs,  and  dexterity  in  transacting  all  kinds  of  business  with 
the  office  of  cot^essors,  Aeir  sagacity  and  penetration  will,-  through’  expe- 
^■iencei  soon  enable  them  again  to  direct  the  consciences  of  the  Catholic 
^orld,  and  again  to  lead  kings  and  princes  into  whatever  measures  seem 
*’>ost  conducive  to  their  ambition  and  aggrandisement.  Thetr  character  was 
^mirably  described,  and  their  transactions  and  fate  foretold,  with  a'  sa- 
almost  prophetic,  so  early  as  the  year  1.551,  by  Dr  Gwrge  Brown, 
Bishop  of  Dublin  ;  and  we  cannot,  we  apprehend,  do  a  greater  duty  to  lo- 
^^y  tnan  to  give  the  following  extract  from  his  sermon. 

~  - - - - - - 'T— -  - ' — -  ' 

^  Histohedes  Religiaas  de  la  Compagnic  de  Jasu&  Tom.  iii.  pniiaart."  Boulay, 

Academ.  Parts,  Tom.  vUp.  558,  649,  ct  passim. 
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“  There  are/*  says  the  Doctor,  “  a  new  fraternity  of  late  sprung  up,  who 
call  themselves  JenuiUt  which  will  deceive  many,  who  are  much  after  the 
Scribes’  and  Pharisees*  manner.  Amongst  the  Jews,  they  shall  strive  to  abo¬ 
lish  the  truth,  and  shall  come  very  near  to  do  it.  For  these  sorts  will  turn 
themselves  into  several  forms :  with  the  Heathens  a  Heathenist,  with  the 
Atheists  an  Atheist,  with  the  Jews  a  Jew,  with  the  Reformers  a  Keformadc, 
purposely  to  know  your  intentions,  your  minds,  your  hearts,  and  your  in¬ 
clinations,  and  thereby  bring  you  at  last  to  be  like  the  fool  that  said  in 
heart,  ‘  There  i/  av  no  God.*  These  shall  spread  over  the  whole  world,  shall 
be  admitted  into  the  Councils  of  Princes,  and  they  never  the  wiser ;  charming 
of  them,  yea,  making  your  Princes  reveal  their  hearts  and  the  secrets  thm*- 
in,  and  yet  they  not  perceive  it,  which  will  happen  from  falling  from  the 
law  of  God,  and  by  winkinir  at  their  sins;  yet,  in  the  end,  Gocl,  to  justify 
his  law,  shall  sudclenly  cut  off  this  society,  even  by  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  most  succoured  them,  and  made  use  of  them  :  so  that  at  the  end  they 
shall  become  odious  to  all  nations  *.’* 

Whether  it  would  be  safe  to  a  Protestant  Constitution,  under  all  the 
above  circumstances,  to  admit  such  persons,  or  their  disciples,  into  Parlia¬ 
ment,  is  for  the  consideration  of  Protestants  and  their  j ait hftt I  representatives. 
The  question,  we  apprehend,  denying,  as  w’e  do,  that  the  Treaty  of  Lime¬ 
rick  t  was  ever  violated,  comes  just  to  “  the  old  story,”— the  two  irrnnd 
Poxtuhtay  which  are  these  : — 

1.  “  Are  those  powers  of  the  human  mind,  to  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  addresses  itself,  as  well  calculated  to  promote  the  best  interests  and 
most  rational  improvement  of  society,  as  those  to  which  the  Reformed  re¬ 
ligion  addresses  itself  .^’*  If  this  question  can  be  answered  in  the  aflirina- 
tive, — if  it  can  be  clearly  shown  tnat  the  Catholic  religion  is  as  favourable 
to  intellectual,  moral,  and  political  liberty, — tends  as  much  to  rouse  the  emu¬ 
lation  of  men  in  science  and  in  art, — guards  them  as  much  against  bigotry 
and  suj)erstition, — puts  as  much  into  their  hands  those  weapons  by  wliich 
they  can  so  resist  the  beginnings  of  despotism,  as  that  there  shall  be  no  need 
for  su/ferirtfr  it  to  ri|>en  into  revolt ; — then  there  is  a  philosophicnl  reason  lor 
any  attempt  which  may  be  made  to  extend  the  exercise  and  the  influence  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  shall  appear  (as  it  has 
done  in  our  f)rrr/ow.T  ohscrvatioiis'i  that  Catholicism  rather  represses  than  ex- 


to  the  cottage.”  Dr  Brown  w'as  originally  a  Monk  of  the  Augustine  Order,  whom 
Henry  VIII.  in  1535,  created  Bishop  of  Dublin. 

This  Treaty  w  as  a  military  one,  for  the  sparing  of  hmnan  blood.  It  settle^o^ 
the  great  question  of  national  policy.  It  could  neither  tie  up  the  hands  of  th* 
reign  nor  Parliament.  William,  however,  did  try  to.  get  Parlianient  to  ralMV 
could  not.  Y'et  that  treaty  is  silent  as  to  the  political  privileges  which  are  nowsoujfh 
The  only  article  of  a  general  nature  provides  merely  for  the  security  of  the* 
Catholics  in  ihe  exercUe  of  their  religiou.  It  is  this : — “  The  Roman  Catholics  of  t  ^ 
kingdom  shall  enjoy  such  privileges  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  as 
with  the  laws  of  Ireland,  or  as  they  did  enjoy  in.  the  reign  of  .Charles  IL  »  •‘‘y  _ 
Majesties,  os  soon  as  ibelr  affairs  will  permit  tlitin  to  suiwon  g*  Parliament  in 
'  kingdom,  will  endeavour  to  procure  tlie  said  Roman  CaUioliw  such  further  securi^ 
In  that  particular^  as  may  preserve  them  from  any  dtsturbaiice  upon  the  accoun 

the  said  religion.”  -  - - 

This  is  all ;  and  no  one  needs  to’be  told  that  It  ^"undcr  Charles  tl,  when  1  ^ 
several  diaqualifying  Stalutet  passed^ against  the  OatBhll^  ’ 
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straint,  short  of  injustice  and  oppression,  should  be  put  and  kept  upon  the 
('atholic  religion.’^ 

‘2.  “  As  to  the  question  of  fact,  it  is  this : — Did  mankind,  under  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  Uoinan  Catholic  religion,  when  it  had  uncontrolled  sway, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  universe  to  patronise  and  reward  the  efforts  of  its  vo¬ 
taries,  ever  rise  to  the  same  elevation  in  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  }x>liti- 
cal  scale,  as  they  have  done  under  the  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion  ? 

If  this  question  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  by  an  appeal,  either  to 
iliff  liistory  of  the  world,  when  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  absolute  Ca¬ 
tholics,  or  to  a  comparison  of  the  condition  of  society  in  Catholic  States— 
siy  Kratice,  Spain,  or  Austria, — witli  the  condition  of  society  in  a  Protestant 
State — say  England  or  Scotland  ;  then  the  Catholic  religion  is  entitled  to  the 
same  iMlitical  toleration,  encouragement,  and  support,  as  the  reformed  re¬ 
ligion.  Hut  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  shall  appear,  either  from  past  history 
or  present  observation,  that  the  Catholic  religion  has  ever  been  accompa- 
iiiul  with  intellectual,  moral,  and  political  darkness,— that,  under  it,  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  form  of  Civil  Government,  the  mass  of  the  people 
have  been  the  slaves  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  bigotry*;  wdiy,  then, 
every  means,  short  of  injustice  and  oppression,,  by  which  the  Catholic  reli¬ 
gion  can  be  restrained,  is  an  adranfage, — a  hlessin;^  to  society." 

riiese  questions,  the  discussions  above,  in  our  apprehension,  Jlv//y  answer. 
It  is  in  vain  for  the  advocates  of  Catholicism  to  avoid  their  conclusions, 
and  try  to  escape  by  an  appeal  to  circumstances,  by  saying,  that  though  there 
might  be  some  remote  places  ami  times,  where  and  when  the  Catholic  reli¬ 
gion  was  a  little  dangerous  to  intellectual  improvement  and  civil  liberty, 
yet  that,  in  England,  and  during  the  nineteetli  century,  there  is  really 
nothing  upon  which  the  dangerous  part  of  the  Catholic  system  could  act: 
that  though  there  had  been  such  things  as  Pafxil  cukses,  to  prevent  men 
from  tilling  the  ground,  as  of  old, — edicts  prohibiting  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  almost  all  the  books,  by  the  common  people,  because  such 
ignorance  was  wholesome  to  the  Catholic  Church, — that  it  was  true  a  few 
tmmo/atinas  had  taken  place  in  the  Dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  and  a 
few  quartered  and  burnt,  and  a  few  massacres,  and  a  few  “  Auto  da  fe*s,** 
abrading  of  Jews  and  Heretics,  for  the  love  of  God  !  and  two  or  three  more 
little  things  which  timorous  persons  might  construe  into  an  attempt,  on  the 
l»art  of  the  God/^  Fathers,  to  take  the  whole  ^mwer  of  the  world  into  their 
own  hands,  for  the  good  of  souls ;  yet  that  these  matters  were  all  done 
away  with  now  ;  and  the  Catholic,  instead  of  being  the  credulous  bigot  which 
he  then  was,  has  become  the  advocate  of  every  thing  enlightened  and  li¬ 
beral. 

“  This  is  all  very  pleasant,  and  easy  to  be  said,"  and  very  possibly,  if 
set  to  music,  it  might  also  “  be  sung  in  the  churches,’* — we  mean  all 
true  Catholic  churches,  and  their  abettors  ;  but  really  to  us  it  looks'  more 
than  gratuitous.  The  whole  induction  of  facts  now  given  compels  us  to 
shut  “  our  ears  to  these  words  of  the  Spren,  and  opening  our  eyes  to  those 
spoilers  of  beautiful  theories — the  facts— to  lay  the  blame  of  a  large  portion 
ol*  that  mischief  which  has  befallen  modem  nations,  upon  the  grasping  and 
persecuting  spirit  of  the  Catholic  religion.** 

We  lay  out  of  sight  the  Imperial  and  Papal  contentions  from  10C7  to 
^he  Reformation,  and  the  almost  breathless  succession  of  plots,  &c.,  from 
the  activity  and  intrigue  of  the  Pope,  and  his  emissaries  the  Jesuits,  to  over¬ 
throw  the  Protestant  Government  of  Great  Britain,  as  proofs  of  .the  mis¬ 
chief  which  Catholics  have  done.  All  these  we  pass  over,  and  ask,  If 
France  had  been  Protestant,  would  her  Revolution  have  been  so  bloody  and 
tnmderoua?  If  Spain  and  Italy  had  not  been  Catholic,  would  they  not  at 


iourifihing  ?  and  if  Ireland  had  been  Pro-' 


this  moment  have  been  free  and  flourishing  ?  and  if  Ireland  had  been  Pro-' 
tesUnt  from  the  Reformation  downward,  would  her  population  be  sitting  at 

*  In  the  face  of  this,  which  all  hisUwy  attests,  and  the  Catholic  countries  exhih^*i| at 
thh  moment,  we  wonder  at  Mr  BrottgUutm  and  Ms  friends  the  tutvdtbtes 

Caiholicism,  an<l  the  utilittf  of  giving  to  them  pot.ittcat.  power. 
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the  present  moment,  the  most  bep:garly,  wretched,  and  ignorant,  that  is  to 
be  found  among  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe?”  No;  the  samejyjintof 
enterprize  and  industry,  the  same  sun  of  intelligence,  comfort,  and  indepen¬ 
dence,  would  have  poured  his  rays  of  prosperity  upon  her,  as  upon  England 
and  Scotland  ;  and  Ireland,  as  a  twin-sister,  smiling  in  loveliness  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean,  would  have  been  found  riding  majestically  on  the  waves 
with  Great  Britain,  and  partaking  of  her  plenty,  her  power,  and  her  glory  ! 

But  the  fact  is,  as  has  been  abundantly  shown,  tnat  the  Catholic  reli¬ 
gion  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be  altered  by  circumstances.  Its  fundamental /en- 
dency  is  to  establish  a  tyranny  over  the  minds  of  its  worshippers, — to  dictate 
to  them,  not  their  actions  merely,  but  their  very  thoughts.  It  goes  about 
to  do  this,  by  the  most  terrific  appeals  to  their  imagination  ;  and  as  long  as 
imagination  is  liable  to  be  abused,  so  long  will  the  s-pirit  of  Catholicism  be 
too  powerful  for  any  circumstances  but  those  by  which  the  ruling  and  in¬ 
fluential  majority  of  society  shall  be  led  to  adopt  and  to  profess  the  pure, 
and  genuine,  and  liberal  principles  of  the  Reformation.  There  arose," 
we  are  told,  in  Israel,  after  the  death  of  Joshua  and  the  Elders,  **  another 
generation  after  them,  which  knew  not  the  Lord,  nor  yet  the  works  which 
he  had  done  for  Israel,  and  who  forsook  the  Lord  and  served  Baal  and 
Ashterotirf  and  for  whose  sake  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  hot  against 
Israel,  and  he  delivered  them  up  into  the  hands  of  the  spoilers  that  spoiled 
them,  and  he  sold  them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  round  about,  so  that 
they  could  not  any  longer  stand  before  their  enemies.” 

The  young  and  the  rising  [generation  of  this  country,  who  are  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  active  duties  of  life,  have  grown  up  ignorant  of  Popery  and 
its  cruelties.  By  a  noble  generosity,  Protestants  were  willing  that  “  the 
scenes  former  times  and  the  days  of  other  years”  should  be  forgotten,  and 
that  rancour  and  religious  animosities  should  cease  in  our  land.  Hence  the 
countenance  and  support  wdiich  the  Catholic  question  has  received  from  mul¬ 
titudes  who  detest  it  as  a  nuisance,  but  still  are  lovers  of  liberty.  But  the 
aged  of  this  country  have  not  forgotten  what  their  fathers  told  them  of  the 
thraldom  from  which  the  Reformation  and  Revolution  delivered  them.  They 
cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  the  strenuous  and  vigorous  attempts  which  are 
continually  making  by  Jesuits  and  others,  to  regain,  for  the  Catholic  reli¬ 
gion,  a  footing  in  this  country,  and  which  they  can  only  obtain  by  granting 
them  political  power ;  “  and  therefore”  it  is  “  that  they  deem  themselves 
justified  in  resisting  every  attempt  which  to  them  seems  to  have  even  a 
chance  of  driving  them  back  again  to  that  state  of  temporal  ami  spiritual 
thraldom  from  which  the  Reformation  delivered  them 

'I'hcse  observations,  in  our  humble  apprehension,  exhaust  this  im[wrtant 
stihjeci.  They  demonstrably  show  that  the  Catholic  religion  is.  unfavour¬ 
able  to  intellectual,  moral,  and  political  liberty  ;  that  among  the  great 
mass  of  Catholics,  it  has  been  accompanied  with  intellectual,  moral,  and 
political  darkness  ;  and  that,  under  it,  no  matter  what  the  Civil  Government 
be.  Catholics  have  ever,  in  their  mind,  been  the  slaves  of  ignorance,  super¬ 
stition,  and  bigotry — swayed  by  the  will  of  a  Sovereign  PontilF,  and  ever 
ready  to  execute  the  orders  of  his  obedient  Priesthood.  „ 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  C.  C.  only  remains  to  be  notic^*  *  ® 

are  said,”  he  continues,  “  to  be  intolerant  too.  This  charge," 

“  we  deny.**  And  what  will  not  Catholics  deny,  when  it  is  to  serve  tnei 
religion,  and  to  leap  into  power  ?  But  we  bring  hit  denial  to  the 
tory,  and  at  that  tribunal  we  ask  him,-r-Was  it  toleranoe  in  Catholici 
made  Wicklifie  flee  his  native  land,— that,  after  a  century 
called  him  from  his  rest,  and  solemnly  branded  hia  memory  with  ^***”''1 
Was  it  tolerance  that  violated  plighted  faith,  and  by  it  burnt  .ni^  * 
*7eror^  alive,— which  made  Luuier  hide  himself  ten  months  in  the 
of  Wirteniburg,— caused  the  German  Princes  to  form  the  league  of 
against  the  Emperor,  and  the  P<^  and  Charles  V.  to  resolve, 

•  For  the  at>ov€  PostulnU,*"  and  many  of  the  observations  that  here  follow,  we 
arc  inilfhtcd  to  an  ahk  article  in  the  Glasgow  Henildf  of  date  April  4,  1^5. 
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the  destruction  of  all  who  should  oppose  the  Council  of  Trent  ?  Was  it 
tolerance  in  the  Catholic  religion  which  prompted  Mari/  of  Kngland  to 
light  the  flames  of  Sinithheld, — and  Bishop  Beaton  in  Scotland  to  burn  a 
Hamilton  and  a  Wishart,  and  to  obtain  from  France  3000  troops  to  over¬ 
run  the  country,  and  to  reduce  it  to  Popery  ?  Was  it  tolerance'*  in  Louis 
\l\.  to  send  his  dragoons  throughout  his  Protestant  countries,  who  “  cast 
some  into  large  fires,  and  took  them  out  again  when  half  roasted, — who 
hanged  others  with  large  ropes  under  their  arm*pits,  and  plungetl  them  into 
wells,  till  they  promised  to  renounce  their  religion, — who  tied  them  like 
criminals,  on  the  rack,  and  poured  w  ine,  with  a  funnel,  into  their  mouths, 
till,  being  intoxicated,  they  declared  that  they  consented  to  turn  Catho¬ 
lics?”  “  Some,”  continues  the  venerable  Claude"*,  “  they  slashed  and 
cut  with  pen-knives;  others  they  took  by  the  nose  with  red-hot  tongs,  and 
led  them  up  and  down  the  rooms  till  they  promised  to  turn  Catliolics.” 
Was  this  toleranee?  Or  was  it  “  tolerance”  that  revoked  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  n;iade  Poim  Innocent  XI.  write  t  to  Louis,  to  assure  him  that 
what  he  had  done  against  the  Heretics  of  bis  kingdom  w’ould  be  immortal¬ 
ized  by  the  eulogies  of  the  Catholic  Church  ?  and,  as  the  first  to  honour 
him  for  his  horrid  butcheries,  this  same  pious  and  humane  Pope  ordered 
“  Te  Deuni*  to  be  sung,  and  to  give  God  thanks  for  this  return  of  the 
Heretics  into  the  pale  of  the  Church — which  was  (April  28th  1689)  done 
accordingly  with  great  pomp ! 

In  fine;  was  it  “  tolerant**  in  Pope  Julius  to  be  the  occasion,  in  seven 
years,  of  the  slaughter  of  200,000  Christians, — of  the  Jesuits,  from  their 
rise,  till  1580 — i.  e,  about  forty  years — to  cut  off  900,000, — of  the  Duke  of 
Alva  hanging  and  putting  to  death  36,000, — of  the  Inquisition  destroying 
in  ikirtif  years  150,000,— and  of  the  Protestants,  in  the  peaceful  vallies  of 
Piedmont  and  Ireland,  butchering  not  less  than  1,300,000  — besides  those 

persecuted  and  cut  ofi’  in  the  other  Christian  countries  of  Europe,  not  to 
speak  of  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  simple  Indians  in  South  America  ? 

These  things  happened,  not  in  consequence  of  the  fxtlifical  principles  of 
Protestants,  or  of  any  ‘‘  disorders**  or  “  oppressions**  which  they  caused  in 
the  countries  wherein  they  dwelt;  they  arose  solely  from  the  “  intolerant  * 
spirit  of  Popery,  and  from  its  canons  against  Heresy,  which  form  part  of 
the  religion  of  Rome.  If  the  laws  of  Draco  were  written  in  characters 
of  blood,**  we  ask,  in  what  characters  are  the  laws  of  Roman  Catholics  writ¬ 
ten,  which  order  the  extirpation  of  Hei'esy  ^ 

To  palliate  the  cruelties  of  the  Roman  Church,  C.  C.  says,  “If  Catholic 
States,  in  former  times,  enacted  laws  against  Protestants,  they  were  done 
more  out  of  a  cautious  policy,  to  avoid  those  disonlers  and  onpressions  which 
ensued  in  other  kingdoms  where  the  new  opinions  prevailed,  than  from  any 
spirit  of  intolerance.”  Now  the  whole  of  history  contradicts  this  statement. 
“  Disorders  and  oppressions”  wherever  they  prevailed,  were  caused  by  the 
Popish  religion,  not  the  Protestant.  The  fact  is,  the  Protestants  were  too 
weak  to  oppose  the  whole  power  of  the  Hierarchy.  They  were  anxious  to 
^  quiet.  Every  thing  was  done  to  escape  persecution  and  war,  but  in  vain. 
The  Popes  were  ruthless,  and  Charles  V.  was  long  obedient,  'i’he  Hugue¬ 
nots  in  France  employed  every  means  that  prudence  and  wisdom  could 
dictate.  They  sent  the  famous  Amyraut,  and  the  inimitable  Du  Bose,  who 
Was  called  by  his  countrymen  “  a  perfect  orator,**  to  the  King,  to  complain 
of  the  infraction  of  their  Edicts.  But  though  Amyraut,  by  his  talents, 
charned  the  whole  Court,  and  Du  Bose's  eloquence  threw  it  into  raptuie 
and  astonishment,  yet  all  their  powers  and  talents  availed  not.  They  were 


*  See  Claude  on  the  Reformation,  and  Memoirs  of  the  Reformation  in  France,  by 
8«urin;  p.  31. 

t  On  May  Ifith,  1669,  he  delivered  a  discourse  to  his  Consistory,  in  which  he  said, 

**the  most  Christian  King*SKttl  and  piety  did  wonderfully  appear,  in  extirpating 
and  in  clearing  his  whole  kingdom  of  It  in  a  very  few  months  !** 
t  See  P.  Peronius,  and  Baldeus,  and  Vergerios,  and  Lord  Orcry,  and  others,  for 
these  facts.  •  . 
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forbidden  tl»e  worship  of  their  religion ;  soldiers  were  quartered  in  their 
houses  till  they  changed  their  religion ;  their  churches  were  shut  up,  and 
their  Clergy  ordered  not  to  exercise  their  ministerial  functions  ;  and  where 
this  order  was  not  instanily  complied  with/  their  churches  were  levelled 
with  the  ground.  The  Edict  of  Nantes,  as  we  have  seen,  was  revoked,  and 
instead  of  the  Huguenots  creating  “  disorders,*'  or  causing  “  oppression,” 
I'ifrhl  hundred  ihouaand  *  these  pious,  magnanimous,  and  excellent  per¬ 
sons,  were  banished  France,  and  seen  fleeing  with  their  families,  they  knew 
not  whither ! 

These  facts  sufficiently  refute  and  shame  C.  C.'s  assertions,  that  “  the 
laws  enacted”  by  Catholic  Slates,  “  in  former  times,  were  done  more  out  of 
a  cautious  policy,  to  avoid  those  disorders  f  aiid  oppressions  which  ensued 
ill  other  kingdoms,  where  the  new  opinions  prevailed,  than  from  any  spirit 
of  intolerance.”  It  would  be  wise  in  Great  Britain  to  imitate,  at  present, 
their  example  of  a  cautious  at  least  in  so  far  as  to  keep  them  from 

political  power,  aiul  places  of  offices  and  trust  in  the  State. 

In  the  face  of  known  facts,  C.  C.  writes  as  if  the  j)enul  laws  against  Ca¬ 
tholics  still  existed,  and  liberty  of  conscience  was  still  denied  them  to  wor- 
ship  God  as  they  please,  ills  language  under  that  head  is  as  inflammatory 
as  if  they  were  robbed  of  this  “  noblest  prerogative,”  “  denied' the  exercise 
of  their  most  sacred  rights,”  and  “  interfered  with  in  those  relations  whitli 
exist  between  man  and  his  Creator.”  ‘‘  It  is  dreadful,”  he  exclaims,  “  to 
contemplate  the  practical  oiieratictn  of  that  system  ;  but  1  will  not  harrow  up 
the  feelings  of  my  readers  with  those  bloody  details,-  at  which  humanity 
shudders.” 

Now,  in  opposition  to  all  this,  will  it  be  believed,  that  Catholics,  in  Great 
Britain  and  i reland,  are  enjoying  juU  liberty  of  conscience  to  worship  God 
and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  all  the  Saints,  and  to  say  Mass,  too,  as  often  as 
they  please,  no  one  to  make  them  afraid  ?  Will  it  be  believed,  in  the  face 
of  all  this,  that  Protestants  protect  them  and  their  places  of  worship,  and 
that  they  hold  every  right,  and  enjoy  every  privilege,  but  merely  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  ixfew  great  offices  of  State,  and  sitting  in  the  Legislative  Assemblies, 
— that,  in  fact,  they  enjoy  more  privileges  than  cither  the  Dissenters  or  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  possesses, — that  they  have  the  Elective 
Franchise  to  an  extent  which  Britons  have  not, — and  that  every  40s.  free- 
hbldcr  in  Ireland  is,  by  his  vote  for  a  ^lember  of  Parliament,  represented 
by  that  Member,  and  through  him  has  a  vote  in  all  the  civil  laws  which  arc 
enacted,  and. measures  carried  on  in  Parliament  ?  In  so  far,  then,  as  civil 
rights  are  concerned,  every  Catholic  freeholder  has  a  voice,  imiuediale  and 
direct,  in  the  Legislature,  which /cm;  of  the  Scotch  have  ;  and  unless  it  be 
pleaded  that  Members  of  Parliament  sit  to  represent  religious  rights  and  rt*- 
liirious  interests,  thev  can  have  no  iust  reason  to  comnlain  ;  but,  on  the  con- 


•  See  Saurin*s  Memoirs  of  the  Reformation  of  France,  p.  33.  ,  - 

•4  Did  the  Huguenots  create  the  di.<^ter8  of  France  ?  Was  it  the  young 
Cond(  that  oflered,  to  the  w’retched  Charles  IX.,  either  Deaths  Must^  or  the  Bus 
if  he  wQuid  not  reniKince  liis  religion  ?  Was  it  Uie  Huguenots  that  caused  live 
years  civil  w'arin  France,  which,  after  four  pitched  battles— after  liesieging 
hundred  places,  after  mOrc  than  three  humired  engagements,  alter  jirisouings. 
ings,  n.Hsassinating,  massacring,  murdering  in  every  way--cwt  the  nati^  imuuon 
brave  men,  before  the  Huguenots  could  obluiii  even  a  free  toleration  !  ’ 
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ing  sports?  The  liberality  of  France  !  Pray,  Mr  C.  C.,  how  many  Pro¬ 
testants  have  places  of  power  and  trust  under  the  Government  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons?  Are  not  the  Jesuits  recalled,  and  all  power  again  vested  in  them, 
whose  creed  is,  “  that  hcrexy  ought  to  be  extirpated  by  fire  and  sword,  in 
case  it  cannot  be  extirpated  otherwise,”  and  who  are  at  this  moment,  both  in 
France  and  Britain,  employing  all  their  learning,  dexterity,  and  intrigue,  to 
obtain  the  King's  ear,  and  our  Ministers  of  Parliament,  and  to  convert  the 
credulity  of  this  nation  to  their  own  advantage?  The  “  toleration  and  for¬ 
bearance  of  France !”  She  is  as  intolerant  at  this  hour,  in  her  principles,  as 
she  was  in  the  time  of  Lewis  the  Fourth^ — her  persecuting  spirit  only  sleeps, 
because  the  Protestants,  dreading  their  clerical  enemies,  who  there  are  as 
powerful  and  implacable  as  ever,  dare  not  shew  themselves.  France,  at  this 
moment,  notwithstanding  her  revolution,  is  the  strongest  proof  of  Rome's 
“  infallibility,”  and  that  her  doctrine  and  discipline  change  not.”  In  thus 
far,  as  a  Popish  kingdom,  she  is  consistent ;  for,  assuredly,  the  doctrines 
of  an  “  infallible"  Church  can  never  **  change,”  under  any  circumstances, 
but  must  remain  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.” 

Such  a  doctrine,  one  could  not  believe,  would  be  held  in  France  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Yet  so  it  is  ;  and  that  we  may  not  be  surprised  at  it, 
doctrines  equally  absurd,  and  far  more  pernicious,  are  paraded  before  the  eyes 
of  Protestant  Britain,  and  defended  with  all  the  sophistry  and  dexterity, 
enthusiasm  and  Jesuitical  address,  of  a  Bellarmine  and  a  Bossuet,  These 
destructive  doctrines  and  opinions  we  shall  expose  as  early  as  possible,  be¬ 
lieving  in  the  truth  of  the  maxim — “  Flamma  jyer  incensas  ciiius  sedetur 
aristas — **  The  flames,  when  spread  among  the  standing-corn,  must 
quickly  be  extinguished.” 


KNOx's  HARP  OF  ZION*.” 


We  have  been  much  pleased  with 
this  little  volume  of  Sacred  Lyrics. 
The  author  must  be  favourably 
known  to  many  of  our  readers,  by 
another  collection  of  Hebrew  Melo¬ 
dies  ;  and  although  we  did  not  exa¬ 
mine  the  previous  volumes  so  atten¬ 
tively  as  we  have  done  the  present, 
we  feel  justified  in  saying  tnat  the 
latter  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  the 
former.  The  Harp  of  Zion  is  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  expressive  title  for  the  work, 
which  is  composed  of  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  melodies,  each  of 
them  founded  on  a  passage  of  the 
01(1  Testament ;  some  being  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  Sacred  Text,  others 
presenting  an  original  expansion  of 
some  simple  Scriptural  idea  ;  while 
frequently  we  have  a  selection  of  the 
more  striking  facts'  in  a  historical 
detail,  clothed  in  the  garb'  of  modern 
poetry.  For,  limited  as  is  the  applica¬ 
tion  which  some  insist  on '^making  of 
the  term,  we  feel  ourselved' warranted 
to  say,  that  this  is  a  vohiYne  of  jtoetry. 
There  is  here  little  of  the  but 
there  is  much  of  the  soft  and  tender. 


There  are  here  few  bursts  of  un¬ 
conquerable  passion ;  but  there  are 
not  a  wanting  touches  of  such  simple 
emotion  as  almost  all  can  sympathize, 
in.  There  is  here  no  jewelled  pave¬ 
ment  of  perpetual  glitter,  over  which 
the  mind  may  wander  till  it  is  sick 
of  the  glorious  profusion  ;  but  there 
are  paths  that  are  beautiful  with  re¬ 
freshing  dews  and  unspotted  flowers. 

What  has  particularly  struck  us  in 
the  perusal*  of  the  volume  is  its  sim¬ 
plicity.  Ill'  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
imitate  a  powerful  poet  'who  but 
lately  left  us,  many  minor  aspirtints 
at  the  poetic  wreath  hare  represent¬ 
ed  passion  that  exists  not  among 
men  ;  under  the  appearance  of  copy¬ 
ing  from  Nature,  they  have  been  tlie 
painters  of  what  Nature  does  not 
exhibit,  and  they  themselves,  if  they 
but  knew  their  own  hearts,  never  iri 
reality  experienced,  lii  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  feel  glad  to  meet 
with  a  youthful  poet^  Who  baa  chbson 
the  simplicity  of  Nature,  and  appeals 
to  pasaionatnat  all  men  understand^ 
altnougb,  as  existing  in  the*ihind. 


•  The  Harp  of  Zion,  a  series  of  Lyv'ics  founded  on  the  Hebsewi  ScHptalKa*  By 
Wiiliam  Kivxx,  author  of  the  “  Songs  o#  Israel.** 
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btedly  pro-  He  is  mj 
mental  cnU  A  habi 


their  delicacy  is  undoubtedly  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  stat^of  mental  cul¬ 
tivation  ;  emotions  which,  while  the 
most  'common,  are  also  the  finest  of 
our  Nature ;  and  who  does  so  with 
an  air  of  unconstrained  expression, 
warmed  by  the  pure  flame  of  feeling, 
and  yet  regulated  by  simple  elegance 
of  taste.  And  although  there  is. 


0/  ^^on. 

He  is  my  God — 1  will  prepare 
A  habitation  meet  fbr  him— 

My  father’s  God,  I  will  declare 
His  name  between  the  cheruWm. 

p.  37. 

She  feebly  to  a  distance  crqjt, 

And  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept. 

p.43. 

In  several  cases,  this  simplicity  is 


perhaps,  frequently  a  superfluity  of  combined  with  extreme  beauty.  This 
common-place  thought,  it  seems  so  is  particularly  the  case  in  what  may 
naturally  prompted,  and  often  so  be-  be  called  the  descriptive  melodies, 
fitting  the  occasion  on  which  we  are  We  might  quote  the  **  Morning  in 
to  suppose  it  to  have  been  dictated,  Judea,**  but  we  confess  the  follow- 


that  we  receive  it  without  any  un¬ 
pleasant  sense  of  deficiency  in  the 
poet*s  mind.  The  following,  we 
think,  is  a  good  example  of  these  re¬ 
marks  on  the  simplicity  of  the  W’ork  : 

Heaven. 

Weep,  mourner,  for  the  joys  that  fade, 
Like  evening  lights,  away— 

For  hopes,  that,  like  the  stars  decay’d, 
Have  left  thy  mortal  clay  ; 

Yet  clouds  of  sorrow  will  dispart, 

And  brilliant  skies  be  giv’n. 

And  though  on  earth  the  tear  may  start, 
Yet  bliss  awaits  the  holy  heart 
Amid  the  bowers  of  heav’n ; 

Where  songs  of  praise  are  ever  sung. 

To  angel-harp,  by  angel-tongue. 

Weep,  mourner,  for  the  friends  that  pass 
Into  the  lonesome  grave. 

As  breezes  sweep  the  wither’d  grass 
Along  the  whelming  wave  ; 

Yet  though  thy  pleasure  may  depart. 

And  darksome  days  be  giv’n, 

And  lonely  though  on  earth  thou  art, 

Yet  bliss  awaits  the  holy  heart. 

When  friends  rejoin  in  heav’n  ; 

Where  streams  of  joy  glide  ever  on, 
Around  the  Lord’s  eternal  throne. 

’  pp.  108,  lOd. 

Tbe  air  of  simplicity  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  Mr  Knox*s  volume,  de- 


ing  verses,  on  a  Jewish  Evening,  are 
still  more  to  our  liking : 

The  sun  is  set,  and  yet  his  light 
Is  lingering  in  the  crimson  sky. 

Like  memory  beautiful  and  bright 
Of  holy  men  that  die. 

O’er  Talxjr’s  hill,  o’er  Baca’s  dale. 

The  shades  of  evening  softly  creep, 
Softly  as  mother  draws  the  veil 
To  wrap  her  infant’s  sleep. 

The  dews  fall  gently  on  the  flower, 
Their  freshening  influence  to  impart, 
As  Pity’s  tears  of  soothing  power 
Revive  the  drooping  heart. 

The  twilight  star  from  Hermon’s  peak 
Comes  mildly  o’er  the  glistening  earth ; 
And  w-eary  hirelings  joy  to  seek 
Their  dear  domestic  hearth. 

Who  sends  the  sun  to  ocean’s  bed  ? 
Who  brings  tbe  nightshade  from  the 
west  ? 

Who  bids  the  balmy  dews  be  shed  ? 
Who  gives  the  weary  rest  ? 

Even  He,  who,  at  the  season  due, 

Sends  forth  the  sun’s  returning  light, 
Whose  mercies  every  mom  arc  new, 
Whose  faithfulness  each  night. 

pp.  116,  n6» 


tujgui&ucs  iwr  xxnox  s  volume,  ae-  _ _  .  -  .  i  ‘in 

pends  in  many  cases  on  his  apt  in-  have  been  pleas^,  in 

troduction  of  scriptural  expression,  reading  this  volume^  tntn  ^ 

Tbe  following  furnish  instances  of  ledge  of  domestic  ^  ^  1,3 

what  we  mean:  ,  writer  displays,  and 

.u _ lias  made  of  that  knDivl€age_  in  th 


Lord,  when  thou  w’entest  forth  of  Seir,.,. 

And  marched’st  down  to  Edom’s  plain, 
The  earth’s  foundations  shook  with,  fear, 
Thf  heav’ns  dropp’d  their  treasur’d 
rain.  p.  33.  , 

My  heart  ia  tow’rd  the  chiefs  of  might,  < 
noble  ones  of  Israel’s  race,  y 
Wha  atiU  werp  foremost  in  the 
^,Who  gav6,tb^  supprds^no  restifig-f 

, ,  , , 

Until  the  life-tKood  of  the^  slain 
Hid  drendiM  Judea’a  fielda  like  rain. 


has  made  of  that  knoivieage  m  u- 
prei^ht 

far  oTTAat^r  adVAntaire  miCht  DC  take  , 


far  greater  advantage  roigut 

than  Il'tf  cdW'tO 
part'dfWitesWnate  natnw. 
work amdlinVatlhg  and  gratif) i  g 
the  In  this  resect, 

Canitihett  1iaV‘tet  an.  interesUng  and 

valii^l^  ckkimpl^  to  future  poe^ 

H6w.  h^b>  has  he  been  in  his  pic¬ 
ture  of  “the  little  Paradise  of  Home, 
and,  in  his  management  of  f?” 
sociafidtis !  At  the  touch  of  h“  ^  ^ 
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wand,  the  sccnerj  of  our  earliest  ha¬ 
bitations  is  in  our  eye ;  the  parents, 
with  their  grey  hairs,  are  before  us ; 
the  brethren  of  our  boyhood  are 
there ;  and  all  the  early  family,  in 
their  most  endearing  attitudes,  arc 
there.  ^Ve  remember,  and  we  love 
them.  Appeals  are  often  made  in 
poetry  to  feelings  seldom  to  be  met 
with  in  human  life ;  and  hence  we 
may  account  for  the  faint  and  feeble 
impression  which  some  poetry,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  melody  of  verse  and 
elegance  of  thought,  produces  on  the 
mind.  We  were  going  to  notice,  as 
an  example,  the  late  illustrious  Dr 
Thomas  Brown ;  but  we  recollect 
that  his  somewhat  metaphysical 
poems  are  interspersed  with  several 
domestic  exhibitions  of  exquisite  ten¬ 
derness  ;  and  who,  if  he  were  called 
to  turn  to  the  most  pleasing  of  his 
poetic  sketches,  would  not  fix  upon 
these  finely-drawn  pictures— -pictures 
for  which  his  own  very  amiable  heart 
I>eculiarly  fitted  him.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  domestic  poetry  on  different 
minds  is  no  doubt  very  various,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  difference  in  the 
strength  of  domestic  emotion,  and 
the  readiness  of  domestic  association. 
There  are  many  productions  of  ge¬ 
nius  which,  presented  to  two  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  same  degree  of  what 
are  called  poetical  powers,  produce  a 
very  different  effect  on  the  one  mind, 
from  that  which  they  produce  upon 
the  other.  Here,  we  conceive,  very 
frequently  lies  the  difference.  There 
is  less  excitability  of  domestic  passion 
in  the  heart  of  the  one,  than  in  the 
bosom  of  the  other — or  there  is  less 
correspondence  in  the  poem  with 
early  situations  and  early  affections 
of  the  one,  than  there  is  with  those 
of  the  other.  And  thus,  in  the  one 
case,  no  particular  impression  is 
made  by  the  production,  while,  in 
mgard  to  the  other  individual,  it 
moves  the  tenderest  chords  of  his 
heart,  and  awakens  there  the  music 
of  past  romance  and  present  love. 
But,  after  all,  there  are  scarcely  any 
feelings  more  general  in  civiliisea 
countries,  than  the  domesticjiff^c- 
tions.  We  see  them  strong  eveti  in 
those  who  have  cast  «ncral  her 
nevolenco,  and  transn^ssen  the  laws 
*hcir  couptty  andojT  theh  Qod ; 
and  these  0^0  seem  the  last  tie, 
remains  to  bind  a  man  to  any  thing 


like  virtuous  couduct.  Indeed  tlierc 
is  ample  provision  made  for  these 
emotions,  and  the  remembrance  of 
the  scenery  connected  with  them  re¬ 
maining  present  to  the  mind  through 
life,  in  the  circumstances  both  of  do¬ 
mestic  and  of  busy  existence.  Homo 
is  memorable — for  it  is  the  place  of 
tranquil  joy,  of  sweet  communion, 
of  moral  education  ;  and  there  do¬ 
mestic  affection  is  hrnily  founded. 
For  how  is  that  passion  built  up 
within  the  mind  ?  By  the  very  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  most  nearly  affect  its 
interests  and  feelings.  A  family  is 
one,  not  only  as  all  its  members  live 
in  contact,  but  as  their  actions  and 
fortunes  are  closely  allied  together. 
They  follow  the  same  objects — they 
indulge  in  the  same  trains  of  thought 
— they  have  the  same  wishes,  fears, 
and  hopes ;  and  there  are  happy  in¬ 
stances  where,  in  reference  not  only 
to  time,  but  to  eternity,  hope,  as  it 
exists  in  all  their  hearts,  rests  on  one 
common  object  of  attraction.  In 
these  circumstances,  hope  is  not  only 
the  prompter,  but  also  the  sanctifier 
of  domestic  love,  and  bears  on  the 
congregation  of  spirits  in  a  course  of 
holy  enterprise — raising  them  aloft 
to  the  pursuits  of  a  land  that  has  no 
enmities,  “  where  the  lion  and  the 
lamb  lie  down  together,"  and  where 
Love  and  Joy  are  ministering  angels 
to  every  soul.  The  individuals  of  a 
family  also  meet  the  same  calamities, 
and  snare  in  the  same  prosperities. 
They  stand  or  fall  together.  The 
messenger  of  mercy  to  one  member 
of  the  family,  in  his  days  and  nights 
of  sickness  and  sorrow,  is  another 
member  of  the  family.  Here,  then, 
is  alliance  of  circumstances  ;  and 
hence  springs  up  the  uniting  power 
of  sympathy,  and,  along  with  it,  the 
still  holier  and  more  efficient  power 
of  genuine  love.  And  there  are  some 
exalted  minds  in  the  bosom  of  our 
families,  in  which  there  is  a  motive^ 
to  domestic .  affection  more  '  sacred 
and  more  awful  than  all  we  have 
enumerated — the  motive  of  duty. 
They  bear  the  call  of  Heaven  mingling 
with  the  voices  of  Nature.  I  must 
obey  Gt)d’*  is  the  language  of ’their 
hearts,  and  God  is  calling  me  to 
love."  And  straightway  they  make 
the  strengdieping  ^d  (Mta^Uspipg  of 
domestic  affection,  iii  me  inviot^le 
recesses  of  their  spirits,  a  matter  of 
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thoug^itfbl  'stucly  aiUt  'mortl  ente^-  ileath-betl  of  the  father,  reoeiring  hh 
prise.  Soch  is  th<J  foUTi(latiott*of  the  parting  benediction.  Death  coming 
domestic  ^affections.  And  the  busy  in  and  sweeping  away  the  man  in  the 
scene  of  humau  things  presents  the  flower  of  strength,  and  the  child  iu 
mind  full  often  with  contrasts  to  the  the  bloom  of  beauty  ;  andvfriemlg 
scenery  of  the  early  home,  and. with  visiting  the  house  of  lamentation,  to 
contrasts,  too,  to  its  virtue  and  its  “  weep  with  them  that  weep." 
joy — so  that,  by  a  well-known  law  In  these  sacred  family-pictures 
of  association,  these  early  exhibitions,  there  is  often  a  resistless  tenderness, 
with  corresponding  aftections,  arise  and  in  the  reader’s  mind  a  powerful 
within  the  mind.  It  thus  appears,  sympathy  with  their  joyous  and  their 
that  the  mind  is  generally  able  to  melancholy  features.  Mr  Knox  has 
sympathize  with  the  |X)etry  of  do-  laid  hold  of  several  of  these  features, 
mestic  tenderness — that  the  senti-  in  the  spirit  of  true  and  simple  taste, 
inents  of  domestic  aflectioo  wbicli  and  bodied  them  forth  in  tender 
glowed  in  a  youthful  breast,  w'hen  it  poetry.  The  following  verses,  wc 
breathed  the  atmosphere  of  a  father’s  think,  present  a  very  natural  and 
dwelling,  are,  when  its  close  perso-  exquisitely  beautiful  disjday  of  a 
nal  contact  with  that  dwelling,  and  mother’s  emotions  in  the  near  pro< 
with  the  other  elements  of  its  house-  spect  of  de^th,  and  immediately  after 
hold-circle,  besides  himself,  is  at  an  having  gazed  upon  a  new-born  son. 
end,  still  subject  to  the  tenderest  The  only  thing  that  strikes  us  as 
awakenings,  that  these  aflections,  as  marring  the  eflect,  is  the  suggestion 
geuerally  reared,  are  which  naturally  occurs  in  reading  it, 

ThouRhts  that  rise  improbability  of  a  mother,  ii. 

To  perish  never,  these  circumstances,  actually  expre^ 

Which  neither  listicssness,  nor  mad  en-  herself  in  such  strains  of  lyric 

deavour,  poetry  as  those  in  which  Mr  Knox 

Nor  man,  \\or  boy,  has  clothed  the  very  natural  wnti- 

Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy,  ments  he  has  so  touchingly  set  forth. 

Can  e'er  root  out,  abolish,  or  destroy  *•  And,  indeed,  this  feeling  of  incon- 
The  poet,  then,  has  here  something  g™ity,  we  confess,  has  annoyed  ui 
in  the  human  mind  by  which  to  hold  more  than  once  in  reading  this  vo- 
— and  the  poet  of  home  has  thus  a  ‘""'e,  particularly  in  those  ases 
powerful  instrument  of  mastery  over  where  passages  of  onlinary  conversa- 
his  readers  heart.  Nor,  assuredly,  ‘i®"  i'®''®  formed  into melodits, 
should  the  poet  of  religion  set  at  as,  for  example,  those  entilM,  Ju- 
nought  this  instrument.  lie  may  to  Joseph,  and  “  Ilarzillai  w 
thus  create  sacred  associations  and  Ijileadite.  But,  after  all, 
sacred  sympathies,  which,  from  their  «  liking  to  the  lyric  on  uie 

being  inVolved  in  the  scenes  and  birth  of  Benjamin.  Itis  as  follows, 
loves  of  early  life,  may  abide  in  the  Benoni  f  thou  son  of  my  sorrow, 
mind  along  with  '  the  glow  of  these  I  die  by  the  pangs  of  thy  birth  ! 
aflections)  and  the  memory  of  these  And  the  sun  shall  arise  on  the  morrow, 
scenes.  And  even  if  be  does  no  And  find  me  no  longer  on  earth ;  ' 
more  than  soften  and  refine  the  heart,  ^nd  thou  shalt  be  nurs'd  by  > 
he  doe*  not  altogether  lose  his  re- 

ward.  Here  he  has  Scripture  for  When  the  head  «md  the  heart  of  thy  m 

an  example  !'  It  sets  before  us  many  ■  jj  ‘  gloom  of  the  graV' 

a  domestic  community, — it  points  „ 

Mtt,  in  vivid  exhibition,  the  more 

oriinary  feelings  of  domestic  Chirac.  thought-though 

ter,  and  ^  more  etttking  eVenis  of  biiart  '.bootd’i*  I* 

domestioilite;  one  member' reMcIng  ■ 

’  ^mmofi  When  th^3roifl<i^.t’  te  rock’d  on  m; 

•nppli^aOQoa  a8cciwl«tiJ‘4D  tbefcom-  .yokfioaiqiirt  '  od  \  ^ 

When  ttfotr ’W!lh  twy  prattk  ^ 
;^lhft^^8on£a«‘^  the  "  Uspltui  a  ^wether's 
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When  ilvMt  thy  sUcngtU  should*:»l  he  Oft  meet,  on  their  deicending,  road, » 
near  uxc.  The  untliem  on  iu  way  to  heaveu. 

When  sadness  and  sunering  came.  pp,  12, 

0  thou,  my  young  son  !  thou  const  know  In  this  melody  now  quoted,  the 
not  author  introduces,  it  is  obvious,  a 

The  anguish  that  throlis  in  my  heart ; .  gootl  deal  of  imaginative  thought;  and 
And  thy  tcar.drops  of  sorrow  shall  (low  not  although  we  are  not  inclined  to  think 
To  see  thy  fond  motlier  Ue|»art :  ]jjg  iniaginatlon  is  of  the  highest 

Vet  «  l.«n  thine  own  brethren  «ballt«ll  thee 

Of  her  thou  const  mret  with  no  more.  g„ecessfal  in  liis  strokes  of  invention, 
Ihou  shun  weep  o  er  the  loss  that  betall  ^ 

The  airrctionate  mother  that  bore.  copious  introduction  of  such  strokes. 

And  though  we  are  aware  that  thero 
I  leave  thee,  Uenoni !  I  leave  thee  are  excellent  men  who  would  almost 

For  the  silence  and  sleep  of  the  dead ;  exclude  the  fancy  from  religion,  we 

Hut  though  God  of  a  mother  bereave  thee,  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  find  fault 

A  father  shall  be  in  her  stead.  vtiih  Mr  Knox  for  the  admission  he 

I  leave  thee,  but  there  is  a  promise  given  imaginative  sentiment  into 

To  dying  mortality  given, 

That  frtends  .1.^1  rejojn  where  a  home  .s  s„ip,„,e,  we  find  the  subliiucst 
rrepar  d  for  the  righteous  in  heav  n,  , 

pp  20  22.  impressive  of  us  writers 

*  *  men  of  imagination.  Isaiah's  imagi- 

The  following  is  a  representation  nation  was  bold  and  daring,— Jere- 
of  oiir  fir.st  parents  in  Paradise,  and  miah's  free  and  ardent,— Ezekiel’s 
partakes,  wo  think,  in  a  very  consi-  calm  and  meditative.  But  they  %vere 
derable  degree,  of  the  style  of  Moore,  all  imaginative  men ;  and  every  reader 
The  closing  idea  is  pretty,  and  the  of  Scripture  knows  full  well  tliat  all 
third  stanza  worthy  of  a  more  cele-  that  is  contained  in  their  productions 
brated  bard.  is  by  no  means  bare  literaHty — that 

The  miKhty  Lord  of  Heav’n  and  earth,  ‘here  are  poetic  similes  and  repre- 
By  GihoiTs  pure  and  placid  stream,  sentations  which,  though  iiossessed 
That  from  the  new-born  hills  came  forth,  ol* ®  Certain  reality  in  nature,  have  for 
To  sjwrkle  In  the  sun’s  young  beam—  objects  things  which  have  no  such 
Uprais’d  all  lovely  as  a  dream,  reality.  And  who  doubts  that  the 

To  hearts  of  holy  feeling  given,  Apocalypse  is  a  book  of  figure — 

The  garden-bow’rt  with  joy  that  teem  that  our  Saviour's  parable#  were  fic- 
For  the  peculiar  wards  of  Heav’n  : —  tions  of  imagination — and  tliat  t  va- 

For  man  and  woman-blessed  pair  !  representations  of 

In  innocence  and  beauty  made,  ®  future  state  are  also  imaginative 

With  sinless  lips  to  breathe  the  air.  pictures,  such  as  the  feaf  fill  one  of 

Whose  odorous  gales  around  them  “  the  worm  dying  not,  Rlid  the  fire 
play’d;  unquenched”  for  ever.>  And  what 

With  hearts  as  pure  as  dew-drops  laid  may  imagination  effect  in  matters  of 
Within  the  rose’s  virgin  breast ;  religion  ?  It  may  body  forth  heaven 

With  souls  that  never  felt  a  shade  to  our  mind's  eye  in  palpable  purity 

Of  gloom  upon  their  prospects  rest.  and  perfection — it  may  impress,  by 

0  bicwd  state  !  0  happy  »ufi.  .  ,  repreaentations,  tho  horror. 

Whose  feeling,  intefilnglingflow,  of  eternal  anguiah-lt  may  give  to 
bike  meeting  streams  who#^  current  rolls  the  mind  views  of  duty  powerful  to 
Unstopp’d  by  barrier-rocks  below  ;  command  its  assent  and  itacoh^ 

Whose  bMits,  unwning  by  jealous  dience,  picturing  forth  resemhltii- 
thtbe,  oes  and  contrasts  of  virtues  and  vices, 

Untouch’d  by  boding  fear  of  death|'  sn  the  strength  and  imposiugness  of 

Cling  tbthu  hopes  that  round  thcuishow  colourings  pf  her  own. .  And  wa  will 
A  fair  and  everlasting  path  !‘  focl  more  in  contact  with  realttics— 

Delightful  world  !  how  happy' W.  ^  ™ 

To  k«al  apoo  iba  flo«.r?^aod,  ,.,d  v-  jaUjtef  kighe*  lil  oto 

At  conung.  aTdepartinfl  day,  -d  •  thoughts  of  hestsn-n^WC;  Will  |  itd 

And  pour  thtir  feriNNit  4>ralse  to  God  !  JOore  awo*stnirk  in  felttWice 
While  angels,  from  their  blest  abode  dition,  if  imagination  in  onr  nduds 


g;iTck  its  deep  colourings,  and  its 
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vid  illustrations^  to  the  scenery  of 
another  world.  Hence,  on  analyzing 
the  feeling  produced  by  the  finest 
discourses  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  the 
causes  by  which  the  feeling  is  pro¬ 
duced,  every  reader  must  perceive 
imagination  to  be  a  predominant, 
presiding  power.  It  is  when  he  is 
the  poet — when  he  dives  into  the 
golden  mines  of  imaginative  thought, 
that  he  is  most  elevating,  and  per¬ 
haps  most  consolatory.  His  most 
effectual  way  to  overpower  was  to 
go  into  “  the  chambers  of  his  ima¬ 
gery,**  and  draw  thence  statues  of 
heavenly  mould,  breathing  fresh  and 
beautiful,  to  contrast  and  compare 
with  things  earthly,  and  to  impress 
upon  our  souls  ideas  of  hidden  scenes 
of  which  these  glorious  monuments 
might  be  deemed  faint  fac-sirailies. 
He  has  been  well  denominated  the 
Shakespeare  of  divines.  These  ob¬ 
servations  have  a  general  reference, 
but,  in  religious  poetry^  the  use  of 
imagination  is  particularly  to  be  de- 
siretl  as  a  means  of  gratification,  and 
of  favourable  reception  to  the  veri¬ 
ties  (*f  true  religion — while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  evils  which  may  be 
attendint  on  the  introduction  of  it 
in  the  midst  of  theological  discus¬ 
sion,  are  not  likely  to  occur,  in  as 
much  as,  in  reading  such  composi¬ 
tions,  we  are  prepared  to  expect  the 
exercise  of  the  inventive  faculty,  and 
are  in  little  danger  of  receiving,  as 
realities,  what  are  only  bright  sha¬ 
dows,  conjured  up  to  give  colouring 
and  force  to  truth.  But,  after  all, 
both  in  \K>etry  and  prose,  bounds 
ought  ceitsinly  to  be  placed  to  the 
use  of  imagination  as  connected  with 
religion.  Its  power,  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  very  means  of  its  beneficial 
influence,  may  prove  the  hurt  of 
men  and  die  bane  of  religion.  And 
never  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  while 
every  faculty  of  the  human  soul  may 
be  used  fotr  the  amelioration  of  the 
individual  spirit,  and  of  persons 
within  its  inWnce,  it  may  also  be 
turned  to  the  worst  of  ends,  and  gain 
the  worst^  of  purposes.  Man  holds 
his  faculties  in  his  hand,  and  it  de¬ 
pends  upon  himself  how  they  shall 
act,  and  what  shall  be  their  indu- 
enoe.  I^t  imaginative  thought  bfe 

constituent 

reuitiet  of  ref^'on — let  it  never 
go  against  the  revealed  verhtes  of 
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sacred  truth— let  it  never  be  such 
as  to  serve  no  effect  but  the  di. 
version  of  the  mind  of  the  rcadir 
or  auditor  from  the  theological 
tialities  associated  with  it.  We  are 
not  aware  that  Mr  Knox  has  violated 
any  of  the  three  rules  now  laid  down. 
Where  he  is  imaginative,  he  is  pe. 
nerally  the  explainer  of  truth,  and 
his  fanciful  ideas  are  kept  distinct 
from  the  realities  he  illustrates ;  and 
where  he  forms  ideas,  and  feelings, 
and  expressions  for  Scripture  charac¬ 
ters,  he  never  enters  on  wild  irapro- 
babilities,  nor  touches  the  mysteries 
of  our  Holy  Faith,  nor  leaves  it  un¬ 
certain  that  he  is,  in  the  case,  the 
pjety  not  the  divine. 

The  following  lines  we  deem  a 
specimen  of  very  powerful  writing, 
and  they  form  almost  a  contraai  to 
Mr  Knox's  usual  mode  of  diction, 
wliich  is  particularly  soft  and  tender. 
The  subject  is  Remorse. 

The  flow’er  that  opens  to  the  sky, 

And  sparkles  in  the  morning  rays, 
Reminds  him  of  the  purity 
The  loveliness  of  former  days ; 

The  stream  that  all  untroubled  strays 
Through  lily  banks  and  balmy  bowers, 
Reminds  him  of  his  blissful  ways, 

Ere  sin  had  wither’d  all  their  flowers. 

His  memory  of  the  seasons  past 
Is  hut  of  pleasures  that  have  fled 
Aw'ay  like  rose-leaves  on  the  blast, 
Away  like  the  dejwting  dead ; 

H  is  future  hopes  that  wont  to  shed 
A  radiance  through  the  hours  of  gloom. 
Are  dreary  as  the  shades  that  spread 
Around  a  murderer’s  midnight  tomb. 

His  waking  thoughts  are  like  a  flame 
That  burns  within  him— fierce,  thoug 
dim ! 

Like  fever  in  his  wasting  frame  • 
That  thrills  through  every  qttwmg 
limb ;  - 

His  dreams  of  re8t-r:-no  rest  to 
Are  fill’d  with  phantotns'of 

Phantoms  of  happy  days,  that  swim 
Around  ort-lhe  clomls  of 

His  life  if  an  oppretnivq  1<^* 

That  liangs  upon  him  like  »  m 
For  all  the  pleasure-thoughts  that 
Are  now  extinguish’d  by  remorse  • 
And  death— r«h  death  !—  tis  ^ 
worn ! 

How  dreadftil  in  the  grave  to  lie. 

Yet  deep  not  I  evennev*  to 
The  worm  that  will  not, 

The  folio wii«  is  also  in  » style  ei 
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gnat  strength.  It  forms  part  of  a  And  the  sails,  like  a  dream  ihol  rejoices 
inelotly  on  rtie  fall  of  Babylon,  found-  the  breast, 

ed  on  a  jwesage  of  Isaiah,  Ch.  xiii.  Glide  away  to  the  haven  of  safety  and 

‘  P*»2. 

Howl,  Babylon !  howl  for  the  fate  of  thy  Here  we  shall  close  our  longer  ex¬ 
land,  .  tracts,  though  we  sliould  like  to  be 

The  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand  ;  able  to  give  a  specimen  of  die  moral 
Like  the  roar  of  the  ocean,  the  tumult  of  pieces,  which  are  generally  in  cxcel- 

,  lent  taste  and  spirit.  Two  things 

Is  heard  from  the  nations  that  gather  jjj^y  j^oticc,  before  we  close) 

’  .  ...  which  appear  to  us  considerable 

Afar  they  are  coming,  ivith  banners  un- 

Tos«“«p  ’thee  art-ay  like  a  cloud  from  of  this  little  volume, -a 

thp  world  want  ot  devotional  feeling,  and  a 

want  of  moral  reflection  in  the  bis- 
The  hand  of  the  strong  shall  be  weak  as  torical  pieces.  "I'he  former  is,  per¬ 
il  child,  baps,  the  more  free  from  objection  of 

And  the  heart  of  thy  brave  shall  with  the  two,  inasmuch  as  the  author  has 
terror  grow  wild,  not  selected  devotional  subjects  ;  but 

And  the  brow  of  thy  haughty  shall  droop  ji,e  latter  might  liave  been 

in  despair,  r  i  i.  i,  /i  avoided,  and  that  with  considerable 

the  ar'“  ^  as,  ill  reading 

And'hThosts  of  thy  mighty,  at  sight  of  "'““y  'f ‘""“J  sketches,  we 

their  foes  o  o  have  a  sense  of  something  like  pau- 

Like  a  woman  in  travail,  shall  shriek  in  city  of  thought.  Occasionally,  tw, 
their  throes.  pp.  G5,  66.  is  a  degree  of  weakness  lu  the 

.  expression,  even  of  a  fine  idea.  For 

1 0  write  a  really  good  translation  example,  the  following  is  the  state- 
of  almost  any  of  the  Psalms  is,  if  men t  of  “  the  stars  in  their  courses, 
we  may  judge  from  the  failure  of  fighuiig  against  Siscra 
mimerous  attempts  by  men  eminent 

for  genius,  a  task  of  no  ordinary  The  Kings  of  Canaan  bravely  fought, 

difficulty.  And  we  certainly  think  i 

that  Mr  Knox  has  not  succeeded  Jlhe  planets  m  the.r  cours^^^ 

-  11  •  k*  •  c  Destruction  on  their  heathen  host, 

remarkably  well  in  his  version  of  o- 

the  103d.  There  are,  however,  three 

stanzas  in  his  version  of  that  portion  Mr  Knox,  also,  in  one  or  two  cases, 
of  the  107th  which  relates  to  those  errs  against  strict  correctness,  as  in 
who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  the  following  address 

*lo  busiuess  on  the  great  waters.  ..  p^aUc  yc  the  Lord,  the  Lord  yc  praise." 
wnicli  are,  on  the  whole,  very  good. 

B  e  refer  to  the  following :  There  is  sometimes  a  failure  iu 

At  the  word  of  Jehovah  the  billows  arise,  the  rhymes.  Death  very  often  occurs 
hike  the  mountain  of  Sinai  that  reaches  as  the  rhyme  corresponding  to  path. 

the  skies  ;  ’  The  frequency  of  the  recurrence  pro- 

And  the  vessels  are  tossed  like  a  leaf  In  duces  almost  an  unfavourable  cBect.- 
the  blast,  These  are  defects,  but  they  do  not 

And  the  mariners  stand  in  their  terrors  ygj.y  materially  mar  the  work.  It 

abounds  in  simple  and  amiable  feel- 
Atthe  woid  of  Jehovah  the  bUlowsdi-  ing,— displays  a  correct '  and  lively 
vide,  fancy,— -and  contains  a  few  pielo- 


ened  cxtubitipn,  anur^y ,  am- 
dgMii,by  thgif  yirUM, 
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SilAKKSFEARE  8  IIAMLBT — MR  KEMLLJuS  FIRST  PERFORMANCE  OP  THg 
chauactp:r  in  London — alteration  of  the  play  by  gar'kick. 

£The  article  whose  title  is  here  appended,  and  which  will  be  found  intcu 
csting  to  theatrical  amateurs,  is  extracted  from  Mr  Boaden’s  Life  of 
Kemble.  We  were  prevented  from  inserting  it  in  our  notice  of  Mr  Boa¬ 
den’s  volumes  last  in  Number,  on  account  of  the  space  which  it  must  have 
occupied. 3 

It  was  on  Tuesday  the  30th  of  Sep-  Kemble  upon  the  question  agitated  anions 
tember  1783,  that  Mr  Kemble  made  his  the  critics,  whether  Othello  or  Macbeth 
first  appearance  at  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  w-ere  our  ixjet’s  greatest  production, 
in  the  character  of  Hamlet.  I'he  bills  un-  “  The  critics,”  said  he,  “  may  settle  that 
nounced  the  play  as  originally  written  by  point  among  them  ;  they  will  decide  only 
Shakespeare;  by  which  was  to  be  under-  lor  themselves*  As  to  the  |)eople,  notice 
.stood  no  more,  than  that^it  was  not  the  this,  Mr  Doaden :  take  up  any  Shake- 
miserable  alteration  of  the  play,  w'hich  speare  you  will,  from  the  first  collection 
had  so  discredited  the  taste  and  judgment  of  his  w'orks  to  the  last,  which  has  lietn 
of  GarricK.  There  were,  notwithstanding,  rctf  and  look  what  play  bears  the  most 
theuy  (and  they  continue,)  many  import-  obvious  signs  of  perusal.  My  life  for  it, 
ant  omissions,  which  the  length  of  what  they  will  he  found  in  the  volume  which 
is  given  alone  can  sanction  :  some  of  the  contains  the  play  of  Hamlet.”  I  dare 
}xissages  absolutely  essential  to  the  con-  gay,  in  my  time,  some  hundred  co|)ics 
duct  of  the  story  ;  all  of  them  to  the  full  have  been  inspected  by  me ;  but  this  test 
developement  of  Hamlet's  most  interest-  has  never  failed  in  a  single  instance, 
ing  and  singular  character.  .  The  actor,  therefore,  who,  on  the  pre- 

Hamlet  has.  been  more  critically  con-  viou.s  reputation  of  learning  and  diligence, 
aidered  than  any  other  of  Shakespeare's  excited  notice  and  challenged  criticism, 
dramas,  and  the  Prince  of  Denmark  has,  had  every  |)osEible  difficulty  to  contend 
in  his  personal  character,  afforded  a  con-  with  ;  if  he  agreed  with  his  predecessors 
slant  theme  for  moral  investigation.  But  and  contemjwraries,  it  w-ould  be  said  that 
although  he  is  decidedly  the  great  fa-  he  wanted  originality  ;  if  he  differed  cs- 
vouritc  of  our  countrymen,  much  pains  Hentiully,  in  either  conception  or  execu- 
have  been  taken  to  show,  that  their  af-  tion,  he  W'as  o{)en  to  the  charge  of  self* 
fection  is  misplaced,  and  that  Hamlet  is  sufficiency  and  presumption.  To  extri- 
vicious  and  immoral,  and  consequently  cate  him  in  some  degree  from  this  dilem* 
nnw'orthy  of  that  sympathy  which  has  ma,  and  to  dispose  the  audience  favour- 
attended  him  from  the  time  that  Shake-  ably  towards  him,  there  was  some  influ* 
speare  exhibited  him  u{K)n  the  stage  to  ence  to  be  used,  and  it  no  doubt  was  cm* 
the  present  hour.  Upon  a  hint  from  Dr  ployed  with  considerable  success.  Mrs 
Akenside,  Mr  Steevens  has  pronounced  Siddoiis  had,  with  tecoming  zeal,  prepa* 
his  conduct  “  every  way  unnatural  and  red  her  friends  to  welcome  her  elder  bro* 
indefensible,  unless  he  were  to  Ire  regard-  thcr  f  and  Ub  she  had  horse. f  acted  rc* 
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was,  the  representative  of  Ophelia.  l*ar« 
sons  was  the  Grave-digger  of  tlte  hill 
only  ;  I>eing  indisposed,  Suett,  w'ho  had 
l)erore  “shovelled  in  dust'*  for  him  at 
York,  attended  him  on  this  occasion.  I 
notice  this  last  circumstance,  to  show  the 
malignity  of  one  of  his  critics  in  the 
papers,  who,  linding  his  Hamlet  full  of 
faults,  yet  gave  to  Parsons  his  most  de¬ 
cided  approbation.  This  gentleman  thus 
proved  his  power  of  seeing  w-hat  was  in¬ 
visible  to  every  j^erception  but  his  own, 
or  rather  of  writing  from  the  play-bill 
without  visiting  the  theatre. 

On  Mr  Kemble’s  first  apj)earance  be¬ 
fore  the  spectators,  the  general  exclama¬ 
tion  was,  “  How  very  like  his  sister  !'* 
and  there  was  a  very  striking  resemblance. 
His  person  seemed  to  be  finely  formed, 
and  his  manners  princely ;  but  on  his 
brow  hung  the  weight  of  “  some  intoler¬ 
able  w'oe.”  Apart  from  the  expression 
called  up  by  the  situation  of  Hamlet, 
there  struck  me  to  be  in  him  a  peculiar 
and  personal  fitness  for  tragedy.  What 
others  assumed,  seemed  to  be  inherent  in 
Kemble.  “  Native,  and  to  the  manner 
Ixjrn,”  he  looked  an  abstraction,  if  I  may 
so  say,  of  the  characteristics  of  tragedy. 

The  first  great  point  of  remark  was, 
that  his  Hamlet  was  decidedly  original. 
He  had  seen  no  great  actor  whom  he 
could  have  copied.  His  style  was  formed 
by  his  own  taste  or  judgment,  or  rather 
grow  out  of  the  peculiar  properties  of  his 
person  and  his  intellectual  habits.  •  He 
was  of  a  solemn  and  deliberate  tempera¬ 
ment, — his  walk  was  always  slow,  and 
his  expression  of  countenance  contem¬ 
plative, — his  utterance  rather  tardy,  for 
the  most  part,  but  always  finely  articu¬ 
late,  and  in  common  parlance  seemed  to 
proceed  rather  from  organization  than 
voice.  ’  * 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  critic  by 
profession  had  to  examine  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  most  acute  critic.  •  To  the  ge¬ 
neral  conception  of  the  character  I  re¬ 
member  but  one  objection  ;  that  the  de¬ 
portment  was  too  scnipuloutly  graceful ; 
but,  besides  that  Hamlet  is  represented 
by  the  |x)et  as  “  the  glass  of  fashion  and 
the  mould  of  form,”  I  incline  to  think 
the  critic’s  standard  was  too  low,  rather 
than  Kemble's  too  high ;  the  manners 
"  ere  not  too  refined  for  such  a  person  as 
Mr  Kemble’s. 

There  were  points  in  the  dialogue  in 
almost  every  scene  which  called  upon  the 
eritic,  where  the  young  actor  indulged  his 
own  sense  of  the  meaning;  and  these 
were  to  be  referred  to  the  text  or  context, 
in  Shakespeare,  and  also  to  the  previous 
*nwner  of  Garrick’s  delivery,  or  the  ex- 
‘'‘ling  one  of  Henderson's.  The  enemies 
VOI,.  XVI. 


of  Kcml^c,  that  is,  the  injudicious  friends 
of  other  actors,  culled  these  jwints  new 
HEADINGS ;  which  became  accordingly 
a  term  of  rcproiich  among  the  unthinking. 
The  really  judicious,  without  positively 
deciding,  admitted  the  ingenuity,  and 
praised  the  diligence  of  the  young  artist. 
They  freely  confessed,  that  there  might 
be  endless  varieties  in  the  representation 
of  such  a  character;  jusliliable,  too,  by 
very  plausible  reasonings ;  and  congratu¬ 
lated  themselves  and  the  public  upon  a 
new  and  original  actor,  whose  |)crform- 
ances,  at  all  events,  would  never  disgust 
them  by  common  place,  but  would  at  all 
times  tend  to  make  Shakes|K*arc  better 
known,  by  the  necessity  for  his  Ixiing 
more  studied ;  that  the  reference  must 
be  perpetual  from  the  actor  to  the  works ; 
and  in  thus  contributing  to  the  fame  of 
the  poet,  the  performer  might  eventually 
establish  his  own. 

A  pretty  extensive  list  of  such  points  is, 
before  me,  noticed  by  myself  and  by 
others,  where  Mr  Kemble  ditlcred  from 
Garrick  or  Henderson,  or  both.  1  am 
therefore  quite  sure  that  I  do  not  attri¬ 
bute  to  the  l)eginning  of  his  career  what 
I  only  noticed  in  the  progress.  The  points 
too  are  curious  in  themselves,  and  merit 
to  be  here  preserved  ;  besides,  that  criti¬ 
cism  unexemplified  is  as  fruitless  as  me¬ 
taphysics  where  the  terms  are  not  defined. 
We  must  have  the  i)as8age  literally  be¬ 
fore  us,  to  know  w’hat  we  talk  about. 
The  first  objection  was  to  an  emphasis.' 
He  was  instructed  to  say, — 

“  'Tis  an  u;i- w'ecdcd  garden,  that  grows 
to  seed.”  ' 

But  Mr  Kemble  thought,  and  justly, 
that  unweeded”  was  quite  as  intelli¬ 
gible  with  the  usual  and  proper  accent  as 
the  improper  one;  and  besides,  that  the 
exquisite  modulation-  of  tlie  poet's  verse 
should  not  be  jolted  out  of  its  music,  for  the 
sake  of  giving  a  more  pointed  explanation 
of  a  word  already  sufficiently  understood. 

“Sir,  my  good  Fbiend  !  I’ll  change 
name  with  you.” 

Thus  Mr  Kemble,  upon  Horatio’s  say¬ 
ing  to  Hamlet  that  he  ivas  his  poor  «cr- 
vatU  ever.  .  Or  Johnson  conceives  it  to 
mean,  I’ll  be  ryour  servant,  you  shall 
be  my  friend.”  In  which  case  the  em¬ 
phasis  would  rest  thus-—  , 

“  Sir,  my  good  Friend  I  I’ll  change  that 
name  with  you.” 

Perhaps,  it  may  be  rather,  “  Change  the 
term  servant  into  that  of  fhend.  Consi¬ 
der  us,  without  regard  to  rank,  as  friends.” 
Henderson  evidently  so  understood  it,  for. 
he  said,  , 

i  D 
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ril  cliaugc  that  name  with  rou.”  l>ut  emphatically  and  teuderijr,  i$  inferrin  ^ 
It  was,  I  think,  a  novelty,  when,  after  intimacy  between  them" 

having  recognized  Horatio  and  Marcellas  . 

by  name,  Mr  Kemble  turned  courteously  ^  so  aw  u  a  visitation.  Mr  Stee. 

towards  Bernardo,  and  apr^ied  the  “Good  ^  ^  Kemble  ex. 

even.  Sir,”  to  him.  The  commentators  Plamed  m  me,  thought  fit  to  annoy  him 

were  too  busy  in  debating  whether  it  i  u-  «»uui.udm« 

should  be  evening  or  morning,  to  bestow  ^ ^  k •** 

a  thought  as  to  the  dirertton  of  this  gentle  „  argin  o  a  espeare. 

saluS.  remembered,  (says  that  editor.) 

It  was  observed  how  keenly  Kemble  ^^t  Rewords  are  not,  as  lately  pronoun. 

inserted  an  insinuation  of  the  King’s  in-  .  ?  ,  f  *♦  yo«  sj^k  to 

*  u  u  j  .  n  .•  j  but  ‘  Did  you  not  to  It  ?’  How 

temperance,  when  he  said  to  Horatio  and  „  n  .k  •  ^ 

the  r  L— T  awkw  ard  will  the  innovated  sense  apjKar, 

®  if  attempted  to  lie  produced  from  the 

“  We’ll  teach  you  to  DRINK  devpy — ere  passage  as  it  really  stands  in  the  true  co. 

you  depart.”  pies  ! 

He  restored,  with  the  modern  editors  *  Did  TOD  not  q;)eak  to  it  ?’ 

of  Shakespeare,  “  Deum/ foe,”  and  “J?c-  ...  -  ... 

the  winds  of  Heaven;”  and  he  The  emphasis,  therefore,  should  most 

was  greatly  censured 'for  doing  so,  be-  c«r|a>''ly  oo 

cause,  as  the  first  term  is  unknown  to  **;  place,  a  mis-Mate- 

the  moderns  in  the  sense  of  most  import.  ™«“;  “r  Kemble  never  did  so  speak  : 
n»/,or,as  Johnson  thought  direst,  and  I»«»  al''ays  placed  the  pronoun  voo  la¬ 
the  word  beteeme  not  known  at  all,  the  negative ;  and,  as  to  the  auk- 

critic  said,  it  might  show  rcadinp  so  to  "ardncM,  it  may  be  more  dtdtcult  to  d,a. 
speak  them,  but  did  not  shew  clear  mean-  “’e  critic  was  aware.  Shake- 

««•,•  a  thing  of  more  moment  to  a  po-  apeare,  when  putting  a  questton,  very 
pular  assembly.  This  is  a  question  I  Pe«onally  indeed,  preserves  this  very  ar- 
am  a^sible,  on  which  a  great  deal  may  «ngemer.t.  As  thus  to  Bancho,  in  Mae- 
be  said  ;  hut  let  it  be  observed,  that  it  in-  ' 

v^vesthe  iotegrify  of  a  poet’s  text.  For  „  ^  children  shall 

the  present,  let  it  rest.  P» 

“  My  father, — methinks  I  see  my  father.”  Mr  Kemble,  however,  told  me,  that  he 

_  *  *w.  ,  ,  .  had  submitted  this  to  Dr  Johnson  in  one 

Profes,sor  Bichardson  terms  thU  “  the  ,hose  calls  upon  him  which  Boswell 
most  solemn  and  striking  apostrophe  that  ^as  mentioned,  and  that  the  Doctor  said 
ever  poet  invented.”  Mr  Kemble  seem-  ^im,  “  To  be  sure.  Sir,— you  should 
edsoto  consider  it:  the  image  entirely  ^e  strongly  marked.  I  told  Garrick  so. 
possessed  his  imagination  ;  and,  accord,  j^ng  ^ut  Davy  never  could  see  it." 

ingly,  after  attempting  to  pronounce  his 

panegyric,—  ««  And  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to 

«  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all,”  Being't  Uiing  immortal  as  itself?" 

a  flood  of  tendem^  came  over  him,  and  ^  „eat  quickness. 

It  was  with  tears  he  uttered,—  Vhat 

*  said,  “  What  can  it  do  to  that. 

“  I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.”  There  is,  I  think,  more  imiH-ession  in 

w  ,  ,  ....  Kemble’s  manner  of  putting  it.  In  Gar« 

I  know- the  alm^t  stoical  firmness  with  ,iek  jt  a  truism  asserted  i  in  Kemble 
which  others  declaim  this  parage ;  and  „arely  asserted,  but  eojoyed. 
the  political  opposition  affected,  between  Having  drawn  his  sword,  to  menace 
tte  terms  Kinc.  and  Mak  ;  but  I  must  the  friends  who  prevented  him  ftom  fol- 
txcustri,  ,f  I  prefer  the  melting  soft-  the  Ghost,  every  Hamlet  befo« 

r^  ot  Kemble,  as  more  f  ™ane  to  “  the  Mr  Kemble  presented  the  point  to  the 
weakness  and  the  melancholy”  of  Hamlet,  phantom  as  he  followed  him  to  the  re- 

“  DU  TOC  not  speak  to  it  ?”  (To  Ho.  ««"“«>•  Kemble 

ratio.  J  ■  '  it  on  Kis  friends,  retained  it  ui  his  r  g 

'  hand,  but  turn^  his  left  towards  < 

only  personally  put  to  HoraUb,  for  spirit,  and  drooped  the  weapon  aftci 
this  must  certainly  be  done,  with  em-  him— a  change  both  tasteful  and  j 
phasis  or  w!thottt,  (as  the  others  had  said  cious.  As  a  defence  against  such  a  ^ 
they  did  not  speak  to  the  spectre,  and  had  it  was  ridiculous  to  present  P?" 
invited  Horatio,  that  he  might  do  so,)  To  retain  it  unconsciously  showed  no* 


completely  he  "was  absorbed  by  the  dread¬ 
ful  mystery  he  was  exploring. 

The  kneeling  at  the  descent  of  the 
(ihost  was  censured  as  a  trick.  I  sup¬ 
pose  merely  because  it  had  not  been  done 
Ixjfore :  but  it  suitably  marked  the  filial 
reverence  of  Hamlet,  and  the  solemnity 
of  the  engagement  he  had  contracted. 
Henderson  saw  it,  and  adopted  it  im¬ 
mediately, — I  remember  he  was  applaud¬ 
ed  for  doing  so. 

These  two  great  actors  agreed  in  the 
seeming  intention  of  particular  disclosure 
to  Horatio — 

Yes,  but  there  is,  Horatio, '-and  much 
otience  too,” 

turned  off  upon  the  pressing  forward  of 
Marcellus  to  partake  the  communication. 
Kemble  »nli/,  however,  preiiared  the  way 
for  this,  by  the  marked  address  to  Ho¬ 
ratio,  “  Did  YOU  not  speak  to  it  ?” 

In  the  scene  with  Polonius,  where 
Hamlet  is  asked  what  is  the  matter  which 
he  reads,  and  he  answers,  “  Slanders, 
bir,”  Mr  Kemble,  to  give  the  stronger 
impression  of  his  wildnesss,  tore  the  leaf 
out  of  the  book.  Even  this  was  remark¬ 
ed,  for  he  was  of  consequence  enough, 
at  first,  to  have  every  thing  he  did  mi¬ 
nutely  examined. 

A  critic  observed,  that,  in  the  scene 
with  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,  he 
was  not  only  familiar,  but  gay  and  smil¬ 
ing  ;  and  that  he  should  be  quite  the  re¬ 
verse,  because  he  tells  them  that  he 
“  has  lost  all  his  mirth,”  &c.  This  was 
pure  mis*apprehension  in  the  critic.  The 
Jicenc  itself,  ever  so  slightly  read,  would 
have  set  him  right.  Hamlet,  from  play¬ 
ing  on  Polonius,  turns  to  receive  gaily, 
and  with  smiles,  his  excellent  friends,  his 
good  lads,  who  are  neither  the  button  on 
or  tune's  cap,  nor  the  soles  of  her  shoe. 
And  it  is  only  when  the  conception  cros¬ 
ses  him  that  they  were  sent  to  sound 
him,  that  he  changes  his  manner,  puts 
his  questions  eagerly  and  importunately, 
and  having  an  eye  ujion  them,  gives  that 
account  of  his  disposition,  which  render¬ 
ed  it  but  a  sleeveless  errand  which  they 
came  upon. 

Amid  the  dry  cavils  of  criticism,  let 
roe  indulge  myself  in  saying,  that  such 
a  piece  of  exquisite  prose,  as  this  very 
account,  never  wtw  >vritten  even  by 
Shakespeare  himself.  However  lofty  the 
concejHions,  the  expression  is  never  tur^ 
^  t  and  the  reader  may  remark  what 
care  the  Poet  has  taken  to  preserve  it  in 
a  state  of  pure  prose,  for  it  never  touches 
upon  the  measures  of  his  verse.  Let 
compare  the  Moralists  of  Shaftes- 
h'lry,  for  instance,  and  he  will  find  there, 
wherever  the  wTitcr  strain's  after  the  sub¬ 


lime,  the  language  seems  inclined  to  be¬ 
come  blank  verse  if  it  could*  The  pas¬ 
sage  from  Shakespeare  1  will  here  insert. 

1  have  of  late,  (but  wherefore  1  know 
not,)  lost  all  my  mirth,  forgone  all  cus¬ 
tom  of  exercises ;  and  indeed  it  goes  so 
heavily  with  my  disposition,  that  this 
goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me 
a  steiil  promontory ;  this  most  excellent 
canopy,  the  air,  look  you,  this  brave 
overhanging  firmament,  this  majestical 
roof  fretted  with  gulden  fire,  why,  it  ap¬ 
pears  no  other  thing  to  mo  than  a  foul 
and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours. 
What  a  piece  of  work  is  man !  How 
noble  in  reason  !  How  infinite  in  facul¬ 
ties  !  in  form,  and  moving,  how  express 
and  admirable  !  in  action,  how  like  an 
angel !  in  apprehension,  how  like  a  God  ! 
the  beauty  of  the  world  !  the  paragon  of 
animals !  and  yet  to  me,  what  is  this 
quintessence  of  dust  ?  Man  delights  not 
me.” 

Bivshop  Warburton  finely  oliserves  upon 
the  above.  “  This  is  an  admirable  de¬ 
scription  of  a  rooted  melancholy*  sprung 
from  thickness  of  blood  ;  and  arlfuRy  im¬ 
agined  to  hide  the  true  cause  of  bis  dis¬ 
order  from  the  penetration  of  these  two 
friends  who  were  set  over  him  as  sfues.** 

After  this  digression,  I  proceed  with 
the  points  in  Mr  Kemble’s  performance 
of  HamlcU 

V  “  The  moiled  queen.” 

Garrick  repeated  this  after  the  player,  as 
in  doubt ;  Kemble,  as  in  sympathy. 
And  accordingly  Polonius  echoes  bis  ap- 
prol)ation,  and  says,  that  the  expression 
is  good.  “  Mohled  queen  is  good.” 

“  Perchance  to  dream  /** 

Kemble  prolonged  the  word“  dream”  roe^ 
ditatingly.  Just  after  to  Ophelia,  he 
spoke  the  word  lisp  with  one— lithp^  A 
refinement  below  him. 

Henderson  and  he  concurred  in  saying 
to  Horatio,— 

”  Aye  in  my  heart  q/*  heart,  as  I  do  thee.” 

Garrick  gave  it  differently, — heart  of 
heart.'*  But  I  think  would  have  att^ed 
his  purpose  better  by  changing  bis  em¬ 
phasis  to  **  heart  of  heart,”  as  I  re¬ 
member  somewhere,  I  think,  in  Thom¬ 
son,— 

“  And  all  the  lifl  of  life  is  ^nc 

that  is,  I  cherish  thee  in  the  divinest  par¬ 
ticle  of  the  heart,  which  is  to  that  organ 
itself  what  the  heart  is  to  the  body.  It 
emaciates  these  ideas  much  to  try  to  un¬ 
fold  them,  but  some  effort  must  be  made, 
or  we  should  talk  vaguely. 
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Slidhespvarc  s 

•  In  the  inock  play  before  the  king, 
Gtrri^  threw  out,  >as  an  unuieaniiig  rant, 
addresacd  to  Luctunus, 

•*  The  croaking  raven  doth  bcHow  for 
revenge.”  '  ' '  r  <>  • 

But  I  have  not  the  slightest  doulit  with 
Henderson  and  Kemble,  that  it  is  a  re- 
llcction  of  Hamlet  applicable  to  his  own 
case,  and  quite  on  a  par  with  that -in 
Macbeth 

t  ^ 

“  The  raven  himself  is  hoarse. 

That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.” 

Kemble  gave  the  argument  of  the  play 
in  the  finest  manner  possible— 

,  “  They  do  hut  jest :  POISON  in  jest,” 

in  tone  and  observation  at  the  time  beyond 
all  praise. 

'I’he  reference  to  Rosencrantz,  after 
Guildenstern,  with  the  pipe,  “  1  do  be¬ 
seech  YOU,”  is  an  innovation.  It  in¬ 
volves  both  persons  in  the  disgrace ;  but 
if  allowed  at  all,  it  can  only  be  permitted 
as  a  felicity  of  action  in  the  |)erformance. 

At  all  events,  the  stately  march  from 
Guildenstern  to  Rosencrantz  always  seem¬ 
ed  to  me  a  poor  thing ;  and  indeed  chil¬ 
ling  what  was  to  follow' ;  too  formal,  in  a 
w’ord,  for  the  condition  of  Hamlet’s 
mind. 

In  the  chamber  of  the  queen— “  Is  it 
the  king?”  w’as  addressed  to  the  mil¬ 
lion.  Hamlet’s  nature  is  so  little  vin¬ 
dictive  !  I  n  this  scene,  it  was  doubted, 
whether,  in  “  speaking  daggers”  to  the 
queen,  they  were  drawn  and  sharp 
enough  ?  It  struck  me,  that  greater 
keenness  would  have  been  un filial,  and 
as  if  he  took  delight  in  the  task,  which 
only  stern  necessity  imposed  upon  him. 

Kemble  knelt  in  the  fine  adjuration  to 
bis  mother.  An  objection  was  taken. 


‘‘  And  when  you  are  desirous  to  be  blest, 
I’ll  blessing  beg  of  you.” 

Henderson  again  differed  from  Mr 
Kemble’s  reading ;  thus— 

“  And  w’hen  you  are  desirous  to  be  Wed, 
I’ll  blessing  beg  of  you.” 

In  the  grave  scene  he  never  entirely 
satisfied  himself ;  he  was  too  studiously 
graceful ;  and  under  his  difficulties,  seem, 
ingly  too  much  at  his  ease.  The  ex. 
clamation,  on  hearing  that  the  dead  body 
was  Ophelia’s,  had  not  the  pathos  of 
Henderson’s,  w'ho  seemed  here  struck 
to  the  very  soul.  The  tone  yet  vibrates 
in  my  ear  with  wiiich  he  uttered — 

“  What ! — the  fair  Ophelia  ! 

Years  after,  1  reminded  Mr  Kemble  of 
this  very  fine  point,  and  he  readily  came 
into  the  manner  of  his  predecessor. 

'I'he  whole  management  of  the  strange 
fencing  scene  with  Laertes  was  very 
graceful  and  conciliatory  ;  and  the  o{ier- 
ation  of  the  poison,  the  tender  address  to 
Horatio,  and  the  death,  exhibited  a  most 
interesting  close  of  this  amiable,  unfor- 
tunate,  but  matchless  character. 

We  have  for  so  many  years  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  see  Hamlet  dressed  in  the 
Vandyke  costume,  that  it  may  be  mate¬ 
rial  to  state,  that  Mr  Kemble  played  the 
part  in  a  modern  court-dress  of  rich  black 
velvet,  with  a  star  on  the  breast,  the  gar¬ 
ter  and  pendant  ribband  of  an  order— 
mourning-sw'ord  and  buckles,  w  ith  deep 
ruffles :  the  hair  in  pow'dcr ;  which,  in 
the  scenes  of  feigned  distraction,  flowed 
dishevelled  in  front  and  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders. 

As  to  the  expression  of  the  face,  per- 
hajJs  the  powdered  hair,  from  contra^, 
had  a  superior  effect  to  the  short 
wig  at  present  w’orn.  The  eyes  seemed 
to  possess  more  teilliancy.  With  regar 
to  costume,  correctness  in  either 
out  of  the'  question,  only  that  the  '  w* 
dyke  habit  is  preferable,  as  it  remoyc* 
a  positive  anachronism  .and  inconsist- 


As  an  aflectionate  son,  he  is  endeavour- 
irvg'  to  awake  all  the  feelings  of  the 
mother  in  her,  to  combat  the  delusion  of 
her  guilty'  attachment.  The  more  en¬ 
dearing  his  urgencj’,  the  more  strictly 
natural.  Hamlet  does  not  do  justice  to 
lumself,  when  he  adds, 

”  Forgive  me  this,  my  virtue  ! 

^r  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times, 

▼  irtue  Itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg ; 
Yea,  curb  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  him  ’ 

'  'good.”  ‘  « 


llamlcf 


Shaken  j)ca 

:ii\y  cu|)y  was  preserved  ot*  this^  uulupky 
coiuplnueiU  to  Voltaire.  A  strange  story 
was  in  eirculation  formerly,  that  it  had 
been  buried  with  the  great  actor ;  this 
however,  it  was  said,  was  not  upon  the 
humane  principle,  that  a  man’s  faults 
should  die  with  him,  but  as  a  sort  of 
consecration  of  so  critical  a  labour. 

But  Mr  Kemble  had  in  his  library 
wliat  I  believe  to  have  been  the  very  copy 
of  the  play  upon  w’hich  Mr  Garrick’s 
alterations  were  made.  He  probably  re¬ 
ceived  it  as  a  curiosity  from  Mrs  Gar¬ 
rick,  who,  I  remember,  presented  to  him 
the  cane  with  which  Mr  Garrick  walked 
abroad,  and  w  hich,  as  an  accession  to  his 
vast  collection  of  reliques  of  that  great 
actor,  Mr  Kemble  proixjrly  bestowed 
u|>on  Charles  Matthew’s. 

He  cut  out  the  voyage  to  England, 
and  the  execution  of  Rosencranlz  and 
Guildenstern,  “  w’lio  had  made  love  to 
the  employment,  and  marshalled  his  w'ay 
to  knavery.”  lie  omitted  the  funeral  of 
Ophelia,  and  all  the  wisdom  of  the  prince, 
and  the  rude  jocularity  of  the  grave-dig-  stage : — 
gers.  Hamlet  bursts  in  uiK)n  the  king 

and  his  court,  and  Laertes  reproaclies  “  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend 

him  with  his  father’s  and  his  sister’s  us  ! 

deaths.  The  exasperation  of  both  is  at  What  may  this  mean, 

its  height,  w  hen  the  king  interposes  ;  he  That  thou  dead  corse  again  in  complete 

had  commanded  Hamlet  to  depart  for  steel,”  SiC. 

England,  and  declares  that  he  will  no 

longer  bear  this  rebellious  conduct,  but  All  the  solemn  gradations  by  which 
that  his  w'rath  shall  at  length  fall  heavy  Hamlet  adjures  the  spirit  (so  dear  to  an 
upon  the  prince.  “  First,”  exclaims  actor  who  can  discriminate)  were  omit- 
Huinlet,  “  feel  you  mine and  he  in-  ted.  He  employs  no  terrible  or  soothing 
stonily  stabs  him.  The  queen  rushes  out,  terms — he  treats  him  with  neither  cere- 
imploring  the  attendants  to  save  her  from  mony  nor  affection,  but  after  having  com¬ 
ber  son,  Laertes,  seeing  treason  and  raur-  mended  himself  to  the  care  of  angelic 
dcr  before  him,  attacks  Hamlet,  to  re-  guards,  at  once  asks  the  apparent  shade 
'cnge  his  father,  bis  sister,  and  his  king,  of  his  father  what  he  means  by  disturh- 
He  wounds  Hamlet  mortally,  and  Ho-  ing  them  ?  And  it  now  occurs  to  me, 
ratio  is  on  the  point  of  making  Laertes  that  what  Cibber  complained  of,  that 
accompany  him  to  the  shades,  when  the  some  Hamlets  absolutely  bullied  the  ghost y 
prince  commands  him  to  desist,  assur-  could  only  have  proceeded  from  this  hru- 
•ug  him  that  it  was  the  hand  of  Heaven,  lal  omission  of  the  very  lines  that  would 
which  administered,  by  I^ertes,  “  tliat  have  taught  them  how  to  approach  su 
precious  balm  for  all  his  wounds.”  We  awful  and  mysterious  a  being. 


WALLACE’S  DREAM. 

enarted,  lie  dreain’d  of  companioas  in  peril  and  danger^ 
Main;  Now  stretch’d  on  the  wild  heatli  and  rtitt'uiiig  in 
metwr  gore,  ' 

Who  fought  by  his  side  in  the  laad  of  the  stranger, 
daia  And  died  to  defend  him  b>’  Catron’s  lone  shore ! 
sming; 

romhis  He  dream’d  that  he  saw  deeply  piptAtr’d  before  hin. 
His  own  cruel  fate  in  the  land  ut  the  slave, 
stream-  But  he  dream’d  that  the  bonner  of  gloty  a-av’d 
o’er  him, 

I  of  the  '  That  the  tears  of  his  country  would  hallow  his 
grave ! 

He  started,— awoke,*— dij^w  his  faujehion— Twaa 

He  high  to  heav’n  hia  arm  and  his  eye, 
friend  swore  to  pursue  the  i«th  onward  to  ^ory ; 

lanncu  Caledonia,  to  ennouer,  or  die ! 

ltd!—  Jlvonbridgc,  lii24. 
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1 T  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known 
to  our  readers,  that  in  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Glasgow  one  office  is  filled  by 
])opular  election.  The  llcctor,  or, 
as  he  is  usually  styled,  the  Lord  Rec¬ 
tor,  is  chosen  at  the  com  men  cement 
of  each  Winter  Session,  by  the  whole 
Professors  and  matriculated  Students 
in  coniitia,  held  for  the  purpose.  The 
Students  and  Professors  are  divided 
into  four  nations,  and  to  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  each  nation  is  given  a  vote — the 
last  Rector,  in  case  of  an  equality, 
having  a  casting  vote. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  right 
of  choice  is  substantially  exercised 
by  tlie  Students,  and  as  the  number 
of  these  electors  averages  about  loOO, 
the  election  is  decidedly  popular. 
Accordingly,  it  is  frequently  attend¬ 
ed  with  tile  usual  characteristics  of 
such  elections — canvassing,  and  pre¬ 
paratory  meetings  among  the  Stu¬ 
dents,— harangues  of  all  sorts, — pla¬ 
cards  for  and  against  the  candidates 
put  in  nomination, — and, in  short,  all 
the  modes  of  address  or  attack  by 
which  the  Student  hopes  to  strength¬ 
en  his  ranks.  In  some  instances,  the 
election  is  carried  on  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  spirit,  and  more  than  once  has 
generated  unkindly  feelings  in  the 
University.  But,  for  the  most  part, 
the  oj)ly  remarkable  feature  in  the 
contest  has  been  the  steady  per¬ 
severance  with  which  the  Students 
have  rejected  every  attempt  of  their 
Professors  to  cajole  or  intimidate 
them  into  the  choice  of  a  particular 
|)erson. 

We  have  participated  in  the  bus¬ 
tle  of  an  election  ;  w  e  have  also  been 
bold  enough  to  dispute  the  dictation 
of  a  Professor  ;  and  we  enjoyed,  in  a 
high  degre'e,  the  reward  of  our  inde¬ 
pendence  in  the  choice,  and  subse¬ 
quent  installation,  of  our  favourite 
candidate,  (we  remember  Lord  Ar¬ 
chibald  ilainilton  was  the  Rector  fbr 
whom  we  struggled  most  keenly)  ; 
and  wc  doubt  not  that  the  youtlis 
who  surrounded  Mr  Brougham  in 
the  Common  Hall,  on  the  Cth  April, 
exjierienced  a  similar  triumph,  and 


enjoyed  similar  gratification.  1 1  was 
indeed  a  proud  day  for  both  Rector 
and  Students.  The  former  was  the 
successor  of  Jeffrey  and  of  Macintodi, 
and  his  competitor  w^as  the  gifted 
baronet  who  ranks  highest  in  the  scale 
of  Scottish  genius.  The  same  won¬ 
derful  name  had  been  pro^iosed  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  a  second  nomination  would  of 
course  bring  success.  But  even  then, 
Mr  Brougham  divided  the  votes  with 
liim,  and,  by  the  casting  vote  of  ifir 
James  Macintosh,  became  Lord  Hec¬ 
tor  of  the  University  of  Ulasgow. 
The  election  w'as  alike  honourable  to 
the  Students.  They  spurned  the  idea 
of  obedience  to  a  Professor’s  nod,  and 
the  independence  which  they  piac- 
tised  they  appreciated  and  rewardeni 
in  another.  In  the  disinterested  ex¬ 
ercise  of  their  right,  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  placed  Jeftrey  and  Macintosh 
in  the  Rector’s  chair,  and  they  now 
called  on  Mr  Brougham  to  occupy 
the  seat  of  these  distinguished  indi¬ 
viduals,  the  only  honour  (and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  mean  one)  they  could 
confer.  They  thus  completed  a  trio 
of  rulers;  friends  of  each  other,  aud 
all  breathing  the  kindred  principles 
of  freedom,  and  combining  in  tluin- 
selves  more  literary  talent  than  is  to 
be  found  in  any  other  three  men  iii 
the  empire. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  any 
lengthened  account  of  the  discourse 
which  Mr  Brougham  read  to  the  as¬ 
sembled  members  of  the  University 
on  the  day  of  his  installation.  In¬ 
deed,  we  believe  that  this  admirable 
specimen  of  critical  reasoning  and 
powerful  eloquence  is  already  fami¬ 
liar  to  many  of  our  readers.  And 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  deep  at¬ 
tention  with  which  it  was  listened  to, 
and  the  fervent  plaudits  which  fre¬ 
quently  interrupted,  and,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion,  almost  overwhelmed  the  o- 
rator,  it  has  made  impressions  of  no 
fleeting  kind  on  both  Teachers  an 
Students.  We  have  seen  and  adinir- 
ed  Mr  Brougham  in  the  senate,  m 
our  admiration  of  him  there  was  m- 


•  Inaugural  Discourse  of  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  M.  P.,  on  being 
Rector  of  the  Univcrwty  of  Glasgow,  Wednesday,  April  6,  1825.  Glasgow, 


lifferencc,  when  compared  to  the  feel-  unprofitable  idling,  will  then  rise  up 
ng  with  which  we  heard  this  dis-  against  you,  and  be  paid  for  by  years  of 
:ourse.  His  heart  sccmetl  to  be  ex-  bitter  but  unavailing  regrets.  Study,  then, 
panded  with  the  noble  subject  of  his  *  l^eseech  you,  ao  to  store  your  minds 
theme,  (the  moral  and  intellectual  exquisite  learning  of  former 

improvement  of  his  fellow-citizens,)  “S';",  “'“t  )»>*  m»y  ‘'wap  'viihin 

,liSlhe  zeal  and  ardour  wliich  ho  .'  <>?' svlves  sources  of  rauonal  and  relmed 
.  .  1-1  enjovnieiU,  which  will  enable  you  to  set 

displayed  in  pressing  upon  his  hear-  ,h,.  p,,„surcs  of  sense-, 

ers  ihc  great  truths  which  warmed 

men  are  slaves ;  and  so 

Ins  own  bosom,  were  every  way  wor-  imbue  yoursselves  with  the  sound  pliiloso- 
thy  of  the  sentiments  he  promulga*  p].,y  days,  forming  yourselves  to 

tod.  n  e  present  our  readers  with  the  virtuous  habits  which  are  its  Icgiii- 
the  fallowing  introductory  exhorta-  mate  offspring,  that  you  may  walk  un¬ 
lion  to  the  Students : —  hurt  thrwigh  the  trials  w  hich  await  you, 

and  may  look  down  upon  the  ignorance 
I  feel  very  sensibly,  that  if  I  shall  nov/  and  error  that  surround  you,  not  with 
urge  you,  by  general  exhortations,  to  be  lofty  and  8U|K*rciliou8  contempt,  as  the 
instant  in  the  pursuit  of  the  learning,  sages  of  old  times,  but  with  the  vehement 
which,  in  all  its  branches,  flourishes  un-  desire  of  enlightening  those  who  wander 
der  the  kindly  shelter  of  these  roofs,  I  in  darkness,  and  who  are  by  so  much  the 
may  weary  you  with  the  unprofitable  re-  more  endeared  to  us  by  how  much  they 
l>etition  of  a  thrice-told  tale ;  and  if  I  want  our  assistance. 

ZTtlf  After  tins  introduction,  Mr  Brough, 

conduct  of  vour  studies,  I  may  seem  to  ,  ,  i  ®  •< 

tr«l«s8  up^in  the  province  of ‘those  vc-  Proceeds  to  the  two  subjects  ot 

ncrable  persons,  under  whose  care  you  his  (liscourse  the  study  of  the  rlic- 

have  the  singular  happiness  to  be  placed,  torical  art,  by  which  useful  truths 

But  1  would  nevertheless  exjxise  myself  promulgated  with  eflect,  and  the 

to  either  charge,  for  the  sake  of  joining  purposes  to  which  a  proficiency  in 

my  voice  with  theirs,  in  anxiously  in-  this  art  should  be  made  subservient. 

treating  you  to  believe  how  incomparably  AVhen  inculcating  the  study  of  the 

the  present  season  is  verily  and  indeed  rhetorical  art,  he  recommends,  in 

the  most  precious  of  your  whole  lives,  the  strongest  terms,  to  the  devoted 

It  is  not  the  less  true,  because  it  has  attention  of  the  student,  “  the  chaste, 

been  oftentimes  said,  that  the  iieriod  of  finished,  nervous,  and  overwhelming 

youth  is  by  far  the  best  fitted  for  the  im-  compositions  of  them  that,  ‘resistless 

provement  of  the  mind,  and  the  retire-  fulmined  over  Greece' "—and,  at  con- 

“  ‘•f'se  “'most  exclusively  gjacrable  length,  proves  the  superio- 

,t  ™  r  "’"t  rity  of  the  Orceian  orators  over  thos. 

o  ^  H  /  r  f/ *  of  all  other  countries  and  times.  11. 

perpetually  sharpened  by  curiosity ;  and  a^erwards  points  oiU  the  propnetj 
the  memory  is  tenacious  of  the  deep  im.  of  studying  the  best  tnglish  authors 
pressions  it  thus  receives,  to  a  degree  un-  who  flourished  from  the  end  of  Jliii 
known  in  after  life ;  while  the  distracting  zabeth  s  to  the  end  of  Queen  Ann 
cares  of  the  world,  or  its  beguiling  plea-  reign  ;  and  in  a  very  happy,  aiu 
sures,  cross  not  the  threshold  of  these  somewhat  excursive  manner,  guard 
calm  retreats  ;  its  distant  noise  and  bustle  against  the  imitation  of  their  defects 
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ire  ought  to  quote  this  por-  minibus  dando :  nihil  habet  nee  formtM 

s  discourse  entire^  but  our  tua  majus  quam  ut  possis,  nee  natura 

not  permit  us.  U'e  shall  melius  quam  ut  vclis  servarc  quam- 

ir  pages,  however,  with  the  plurimos.”  This  is  the  true  mark  lor 

ig  paragraph  of  the  dis-  the  aim  of  all  who  either  prize  the  enjoy- 

and  from  the  specimen  we  *tient  of  pure  happiness,  or  set  a  h^iu 

to  give,  those  of  our  readers  unsullied  renown. 

;  not  already  perused  this  And  irthelwncfaotots  ofm«nki,Kl,,vh.„ 

effort  of  commanding  in- 

av  form  some  idea  of  tlie  ^  permitted  to  enjoy  hereafter,  as  an 

y  to  m  so  s  t"®®  ®t  “I®  appropriate  reward  of  their  virtue,  the 

powers  of  the  highly-talent-  privilege  of  looking  down  upon  the  bless. 

ings  with  which  their  toils  and  sull'er- 
therefore  indulge  in  the  hope,  ings  have  clothed  the  scene  of  their  for- 
Ig  the  illustrious  y  outh.s  whom  iner  existence ;  do  not  vainly  imagine, 
it  kingdom,  famcil  alike  for  its  that,  in  a  state  of  exalted  purity  and  wih. 
id  its  learning,  has  produced,  dom,  the  founders  of  mighty  dynasties, 
e  her  fame  through  after  ages,  the  conquerors  of  new  empires,  or  the 
mong  those  I  now  address,  more  vulgar  crowd  of  evil. doers,  who 
be  found  some  one — I  ask  no  have  sacrificed  to  their  own  aggrandise- 
ling  to  give  a  bright  example  inent  the  good  of  their  fcllow-crcaturcs, 
itions  in  a  path  yet  untrodden,  will  be  gratified  by  contemplating  the 
he  lead  of  his  fellow-citizens,  monuments  of  their  inglorious  fame : — 
frivolous  amusements,  nor  in  theirs  will  be  the  delight— theirs  the 
ing  pursuits  of  the  ambitious  triumph — who  can  trace  the  remote  of- 
ut  in  the  truly  noble  task  of  fects  of  their  enlightened  benevolence  in 
Ig  the  mass  of  his  countrymen,  the  improved  condition  of  their  sjxjcics, 
ing  his  own  name  no  longer  and  exult  in  the  reflection,  that  the  pro- 
as  heretofore,  with  barbaric  digious  change  they  now  survey,  with 
or  attached  to  courtly  gew-  eyes  that  age  and  sorrow  can  make  dim 
ilustrated  by  the  honours  most  no  more — of  knowledge  become  power— 
our  rational  nature — coupled  virtue  sharing  in  the  dominion — sujkt- 
diflusion  of  know’ledge — and  stition  trampled  under  foot — tyranny 
pronounced,  through  all  tiges,  driven  from  the  world — arc  the  fruits, 
I  whom  his  wise  beneficence  precious,  though  costly,  and  though  late 
I  from  ignorance  and  vice.  To  reaped,  yet  long  enduring,  of  all  the 
say,  “  Homines  ad  Decs  nulla  hardships  and  all  the  hazards  they  en- 
accedunt  quam  salutem  ho-  countered  here  below  ! 


But  wilt  thou,  love,  at  close  of  even, 
When  straying  lone  in  Scottish  glen, 
Where  hues  of  earth  and  tints  of  heaven 
Woo  thee  from  the  haunts  of  men, — 
Say,  wilt  thou  for  the  wanderer  then 
Heave  one  deep  sigh — let  fall  one  tear— ■ 
And  wish  him  near  ? 

Oh,  think  on  bliss  gone  by— departed 
Like  yon  sun’s  last  golden  ray, 

Whose  glance  was  yet  so  sweetly  darted, 
It  promise  gave  of  brighter  day,— 

Yea,  joys  as  bright,  and  hopes  as  ga> 

As  sunbeam’s  farewell  smile  at  eve, 

Thy  lot  shall  give. 

Oh,  let  not  the  music  round  thee  flow  »ng. 
From  every  bush  and  blossom  d  tree. 

Be  heard,  without  one  thought  blowing 
On  him  who,  roving,  thinks  on  Uiee  • 
’Twould  damp  thy  spirit’s 
Yet  Heaven  the  tear  would  well  tppw 
That’s  dropt  for  Love. 


When  far  from  home  and  thee  I’m 
roaming. 

Lost  on  ocean's  bosom  hoar, 

I  see  the  billows  round  me  foaming. 

And  listen  to  their  ceaseless  roar  ; 

I’ll  think  upon  my  native  shore 
Where  still  my  fondest  dreamings  be — 
1*11  think  on  thee. 

If  doom’d,  with  bosom  wrung  with  sorrow. 
In  orient  climes  to  wander  far. 

Where  Beauty’s  eyes  their  brightness  bor¬ 
row 

From  the  glow  of  twilight  star : 

In  peaceful  days— in  direst  war— 

By  land^  or  on  the  billow’y  sea, 

I’ll  think  on  thee. 

Mayhap  in  Afric  dungeon,  moaning 
To  the  breeze  that  fans  not  me. 

Hyaenas  answering  to  the  groaning 
Of  my  deep  despondency— 

Btar  of  my  heart  !  the  thought  of  thee  . 
Shall  o’er  my  sunken  s^iirita  gleam. 

Like  rapturous  dream. 


I 
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memoirs  or  THE  COUNTESS  1)E  GENL18,  ILLUSTUATIVE  OF  THE  HISTORY 


OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  AND  NINE! 

iiEUSELF.  London  1825. 

It  would  have  been  but  justice 
to  the  public,  we  think,  to  have 
mentioned  that  these  **  Memoirs  of 
Madame  de  Genlis*'  contain  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  memoirs  of  that 
lady ;  and  that,  so  far  from  being  il¬ 
lustrative  of  the  history  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  the 
part  now  published  embraces  only  a 
portion  of  the  eighteenth.  The  nar¬ 
rative,  which  was  begun  in  1812, 
commences  with  the  birth  of  the 
Countess  in  1746,  and  these  volumes 
bring  us  down  only  to  the  year  1778. 
Of  course,  all  that  part  of  her  history 
which  relates  to  the  period  of  the 
Revolution,  and  which  is  likely  to 
))08sess  the  strongest  interest  for  fo¬ 
reigners,  is  yet  untouched. 

The  impression  which  is  commu¬ 
nicated  by  these  volumes  is  a  sin¬ 
gular  one.  Aware,  as  every  one  is, 
of  the  extent  to  which  a  spirit  of  fri¬ 
volity  pervades  the  character  of  our 
French  neighbours,  it  was  still  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  that  the  Countess  de 
Genlis,  whom  the  mind  associates 
with  all  the  grave  dignity  of  a  teacher 
of  youth,  and  a  framer  of  systems  of 
education  theoretical  and  practical, 
should  ever  have  formed  one  of  the 
tritlers  of  a  French  Court.  This  il¬ 
lusion  these  volumes  will  completely 
destroy.  They  exhibit  her  in  an  ami¬ 
able  but  most  insigniticant  light — 
wasting  half  her  life  in  exhibitions 
on  the  harp, — in  the  composition  of 
quadrilles  and  allegorical  ballads, 
and  vers  de  societe, — in  the  ))erfor- 
inance  of  theatrical  exhibitions  and 
masquerades, — and  the  elaboration  of 
ingenious  dresses.  Her  studies,  her 
writings,  her  domestic  duties,  fonn 
only  occasional  interludes  in  the  re¬ 
gular  drama  of  show  and  society. 
Her  real  existence  is  in  the  centre  of 
halbrooms  and  salons.  All  these 
follies,  however,  are  detailed  with 
such  openness,  and  such  a  tone  of 
infantine  simplicity,  that  these  Me¬ 
moirs,  however  little  calculated  to 
I'^tse  the  character  of  the  author,  are 
exceedingly  amusing.  They  abound 
in  anecdotes  of  all  kinds  ;  the  great 
natnes  of  the  day  appear  occasionally 
among  the  idlers  of  Madame  de 
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Genlis*s  acquaintance;  and  though 
her  notices  of  these  are  neither  so 
numerous,  nor  by  any  means  so  im¬ 
partial  as  might  be  wished,  they 
occasionally  possess  both  interest  and 
justice.  One  prejudice,  founded,  no 
doubt,  in  good  feeling,  pervades  the 
work,  and  sometimes  appears  in  tr- 
tber  an  amusing  shape.  She  had, 
from  her  earliest  youth,  an  extreme 
dislike  to  the  party  called  the  Philtv 
sophists,  and  after  sneering  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  these  Memoirs  at  Hel- 
vetius,  D’Alembert,  and  the  otlier 
literary  men  connected  with  the  En- 
cyclopedie,  or  holding  opinions  of  a 
similar  nature,  she  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  of  Gibbon’s  ‘‘  Decline  and  Fall,” 
that  it  iS)  **  in  fact,  a  bad  hook  in  all 
respects, — extremely  diffuse,  without 
novelty  of  remark,  and  excessively 
tiresome  I” 

Madame  de  Genlis  was  born  on 
the  25th  of  January  1746,  on  a  little 
estate  in  Burgundy,  near  Autun. 
She  had  scarcely  received  her  exis¬ 
tence,  when  she  narrowly  escaped 
being  again  deprived  of  it  by  an  un¬ 
lucky  accident.  She  was  born  so 
weak,  that  the  nurses  would  not 
venture  to  put  her  in  swaddling- 
clothes,  and  she  had  been  placed  in 
a  chair,  covered  w'ith  a  down-pillow'. 
The  Judges  of  the  district,  who  was 
almost  blind, .came  in  to  pay  his 
compliitients  to  her  father,  and  had 
just,  in  his  usual  way,  separated  the 
large  ila])s  of  his  coat,  to  seat  himself 
in  the  identical  arm-chair  which  con¬ 
tained  the  child,  when  the  thing  was 
observed,  and  poorMadame  de  Genlis 
escaped  being  crushed  to  death  by 
the  weight  of  a  Juge  de  Pays. 

The  very  early  part  of  her  life  we 
must  take  the  liberty  of  passing  over. 
It  contains  much,  perhajm,  which  to 
herself  may  be  interesting,  as  recall¬ 
ing  feelings  which  it  is  a  happinc^ 
in  age  to  revive,  but  it  is  by  far  too 
much  dilated  and  spun  out  for  ge¬ 
neral  readers.  She  was  placed  under 
the  surveillance  of  a  governess,  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  de  Mars,  for  whom  she 
soon  conceived  an  enthusiastic  at¬ 
tachment.  Her  vocation  to  instruct 
seems  to  have  developed  itself  at  a 
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very  early  period  indeed.  Her  win-  wrote  verses  very  prettily,  inspirc^lhtr 

dow  looked  out  upon  a  small  spot  with  the  idea  of  attempting  to  versify 
where  the  boys  of  the  village  were  herself.  The  composition,  which  is 
accustomed  to  assemble  to  play  and  preserved,  must  be  admitted  to  be 
gatlier  rushes,  and  she  was  imme-  very  superior  to  Dr  Johnson’s  Elegy 
diately  struck  with  the  idea  of  giving  on  the  duck.  In  fact,  it  is  by  no 
them  lessons  in  the  catechism,  de-  means  deficient  in  point.  Her  mother 
clamation,  and  tire  principles  of  had  a  waiting-maid  name<l  Victoirc ; 
music ;  all  which,  leaning  on  the  wall  her  own  name  was  Feliciic,  am! 
of  the  terrace,  she  “  |x;rformed  in  that  of  her  governess  Mars.  What 
lire  gravest  manner."  Already,  too,  Frenchman  or  Frenchwoman  would 
her  taste  for  theatricals  had  been  desire  better  materials  for  an  cpi- 
gratified.  Her  mother  had  composed  gram  ?  Here  is  Madam  de  Genlis’s 
a  comic  opera  in  the  pastoral  style,  (juatrain  : 
in  which  the  young  lady  played  the 

))art  of  Love,  and  she  had  also  per-  Felicite,  Mars,  et  Victoire, 
formed  Jphigenia  and  Zaire!  Such  Se trou vent rassembleschcz  nous, 
was  the  applause  excited  by  her  ap-  Lsi-il  rien  de  plus  grand,  est-il  rien  ilc 
i)earance  in  the  costume  of  Love,  plus  doux  .  ,  ^  ,  , 

that  she  wore  no  other  dress  for  nine 

with  a  pair  of  azure  wings  on  her  She  now  read  the  best  poets  regu* 
shoulders.  It  is  difHcult  to  conceive  larly,  and  particularly  the  beautiful 
how  her  parents  should  have  indul-  sacred  otles  of  J.  llaptiste  Housscau  ; 
ged  this  freak,  whatever  might  be  and,  by  attending  while  her  brother 
the  sentiments  of  the  young  lady  as  received  his  Latin  lessons,  began  to 
to  her  appearance  in  that  costume  ;  make  some  progress  in  that  language, 
but  perhaps  not  a  little  of  that  eter-  A  sad  reverse  of  fortune  soon  oc- 
nal  propensity  to  display,  which  cha-  curred.  The  affairs  of  her  father, 
racteristjl  her  future  life,  may  have  w’hich  had  gradually  been  getting 
been  owing  to  this  very  singular  style  into  disorder,  were  now  completely 
of  education.  .  ruined  ;  and  after  payment  of  bis 

Sometime  afterwards,  the  family  debts,  it  was  found  there  would  re- 
quitted  Burgundy  for  Paris,  and  main  only  an  annuity  of  1200  francs 
went  to  lodge  at  the  house  of  the  a-year  for  the  support  of  llie  family. 
Countess’s  aunt,  Madame  de  Belle-  The  governess,  to  whom  she  was  m 
vau.  Here  she  continued  her  studies,  much  attached,  she  was  under  the 
and  devoted  herself  ])articularly  to  necessity  of  parting  with,  and  she 
the  guitar,  on  which  she  made  removed  with  her  mother  to  a  small 
rapid  progress.  Here,  too,  she  soon  lotlging  in  the  Rue  Traveri^iero. 
became  acquainted  with  sonie  of  the  wliich  she  afterwards  quitted  lor 
literary  men  of  Paris.  Marmonte),  Passy. 

among  others,  was  a  visitor  at  her  At  Passy,  where  she  resided,  in 
aunt’s,  and  she  was  present  at  the  the  house  of  an  amiable  and  ccciii- 
reading  of  some  of  his  Tales.  Kven  trie  old  gentleman  named  Popclin- 
at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  that  iere,  her  life  seems  to  have  passed 
good  taste  in  literature,  which  is  the  nearly  in  ^he  same  manner  as  in  the 
strongest  feature  in  Madame  dc  Gen-  hotel  of  her  aunt.  Concerts,  balls, 
lis’s  literary  character,  displayed  it-  theatrical  entertainments,  and  a  con- 

self.  Marmontel’s  foolish  and  im-  slant  intercourse  with  literary  society, 

probable  tale  of  the  “  Self-styled  made  the  tinjc  glide  rapidly 
Philosopher,"  which  was  the  tirst  On  her  return  to  Paris,  she  jiracuset 
of  his^  works  with  which  the  became  the  harp  with  such  asskluityj  that 
acquainted,  she  justly  set  down  her  progress  astonished  the  most  ce- 
trom  the  first,  as  dull  and  absurd,  lebrated*  professors,  who  used  to 
At  a  later  period,  indeed,  she  wrote  surround  hor  chtir  and  listen  to 
a  critique  cf  his  novels,  which 'had  her  with  admiration  as  she  playw* 
the  effect  of  throwing  the  moralist  D’Alembert,  who  had  written  *^*7" 
into  a  traD8{^rt,of  rage.  Her  ac-  tide  on  music  in  the  Encyclopedt*^» 
quaintaiice  with  another  man  of  let-  came  among  the  rest,  hut  she  too  * 
U'rs,  the  financier  Mondorge,  who  dislike  to  him  immediately,  for  He 
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ihilosoplicr  had  unfortunately  **  a  lilledall  the  external  duties  ofrctiglon. 
miliar  expression  of  face,  and  was  was  extremely  clinritalile,  and  all  a- 
onJ  of  telling  low  and  ludicrous  grectl  in  allowing  that  his  niurnls  were 
inccdotes,  in  a  sharp  and  shrill  tone'  P^fectly  pure.  All  was  grave  and  moral 
if  voice.”  But  the  most  singular  !”  Iwhaviour  and  his  discourse ;  yet 
ursonage  with  whom  she  was  then  must  be  confessed  that  this  man,  so 
n  the  habit  of  associating  was  the  f;>r  his  talents  and  the  esteni  <>f 

■elehrated  Count  St.  Germain.  The  ‘‘"“"'•'■•dge,  and  for  ail  that  ean  se. 
shole  account  of  the  man  is  so  in- 

:.Testnig,  that  we  shall  quote  it  at  behaviour,  riches  and  bcncnccncc- 

engtn.  .  nian  was  nevertheless  an  iiii|K)stor, 

He  had  then  the  apiicarance  of  not  or,  at  all  events,  a  jienion  who  had  made 
uore  than  forty-five  years  old,  though,  himself  eminent  by  the  |>t)ssesbion  of 
ly  the  testimony  of  people  who  had  seen  some  secrets,  known  only  to  himself, 
liim  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  before,  it  which  had  unquestionably  procured  him 
ippcars  certain  that  he  was  a  great  deal  a  robuster  health  and  longer  life  than 
ilder:  he  was  somewhat  below  the  mid-  are  usually  allotted  t»>  man.  I  confess  1 
lie  size,  well  made,  and  active  in  his  am  persuaded,  and  my  father  believed  it 
;ait ;  his  hair  was  black,  his  complexion  firmly,  that  M.  de  Saint  (Jermain,  who 
lark,  his  face  expressive  of  talent,  and  seemed  not  above  forty-five,  was  in  rea- 
liis  features  regular.  He  spoke  French  lity  at  least  ninety.  If  men  did  not  a- 
.•legantly,  and  without  any  accent,  and  buse  all  the  gifts  of  Nature,  they  would 
likewise  the  English,  Italian,  Spanish,  generally  reach  a  much  greater  age,  of 
ind  Portuguese.  He  was  an  excellent  which  we  still  see  some  examples ;  if 
inu.sician,  and  could  accompany  any  song  they  did  not  yield  to  ihcir  |wssions,  and 
Dll  the  harpsichord  extempore,  and  with  their  intemperance,  the  age  of  man  would 
a  jierfection  which  astonished  Philidor,  he  perhaps  a  hundred,  and  a  very  old  age 
as  much  as  his  style  of  preluding.  He  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  a  hundred  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  physics,  and  sixty.  In  this  case,  at  ninety,  a  man 
was  a  very  great  chemist.  My  father,  w'ould  have  the  vigour  of  one  of  forty- 
who  was  well  qualified  to  judge,  was  a  five  or  fifty  ;  my  supposition,  therefore, 
great  admirer  of  his  abilities  in  this  way.  with  regard  to  M.  dc  Saint  Germain,  is 
He  painted  in  oil  colours,  not,  as  has  been  by  no  means  unreasonable,  if  we  admit 
said,  in  the  finest  style,  but  very  w'ell ;  further,  that  he  had  discovered,  by  means 
he  had  discovered  a  secret  respecting  of  chemistry,  the  composition  of  some 
colours,  which  was  really  wmnderful,  and  {xition  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  constitu- 
which  gave  an  extraordinary  ellect  to  his  tion  ;  and  wc  may  suppose  also,  with- 
pictures ;  he  painted  historical  subjects  out  believing  in  the  philosopher’s  stone, 
in  the  grand  style,  and  never  failed  to  that  he  was  much  older  than  the  age 
ornament  the  draperies  of  his  women  with  which  I  have  assigned  him.  M .  dc 

precious  stones;  he  then  employed  his  Saint  Germain,  during  the  first  four 
colours  in  painting  these  ornaments,  and  months  of  pur  acquaintance,  not  only 
his  emeralds,  sapphires,  rubies,  &c.  had  never  spoke  extravagantly,  but  never  even 
all  the  brightness  and  the  glancing  bril-  uttered  a  single  uncommon  phrase  ;  and 
liancy  of  the  precious  stones  they  imita-  he  had  something  so  grave  and  so  re¬ 
ted.  Latour,  Vonloo,  and  other  painters,  spectablc  in  his  demeanour  and  up|>ear- 
went  to  see  these  paintings,  and  admired  ance,  that  my  mother  never  durst  venture 
extremely  the  surprising  effect  of  these  to  question  him  relative  to  the  singula- 
dazzling  colours,  which,  however,  had  rities  ascribed  to  him.  At  last,  one 
the  disagreeable  effect,  not  only  of  evening,  after  he  had  accompanied  me  by 
throwing  the  figure  into  shade,  hut  of  car  in  several  Italian  airs,  he  told  me 
destroying,  by  their  truth,  all  the  illusion  that  in  four  or  five  years  I  should  have 
of  the  picture.  Notwithstanding,  in  the  a  fine  voice,  adding,  “  And  when  you 
ornamental  style,  these  colours  might  arc  seventeen  or  eighteen,  should  you  not 
have  been  happily  employed  ;  but  M.  de  be  glad  to  stop  at  that  age  for  at  least  a 
Saint  Germain  never  would  consent  to  number  of  years  ?”  1  replied  that  t  should 
give  up  the  secret.  M.  de  Saint  Germain’s  be  charmed  to  do  so.  “  Well,”  said  hej 
conversation  was  amusing  and  iiistruc-  “  I  promise  you  it  shall  be  so:”  and 
live;  he  had  travelled  much,  and  he  knew  immediately  be  changed  the  conversu- 
all  the  details  of  modern  history  w  ith  such  tion. 

precision,  that  he  has  been  said  to  have  These  few  words  encouraged  my  mo* 
«poken  of  the  oldest  persons  as  if  he  had  thcr,  who,  an  instant  afterwards,  asked 
lived  among  them  ;  but  I  have  never  him  if  Germany  was  really  hia  native 
heard  him  speak  in  this  way.  He  seem-  country.  He  shook  his  head  with  a  mys- 
cd  to  have  the  best  iirinciplcs ;  he  ful-  terious  air,  and  heaving  a  deep  sigh, 
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*•  All  ilui:  i  cio  le't  \  cc  U3\  birtiv,** 
r^^^ied  **  xhi:  *:  :<\<cq  f  cvir^  »>i^i  I 

tra<  trsTvitfrlnj  *tx>a;  ib^  «ixvb  wuh  mj 
jrc»rtrn<'«'.  »nvl  tivt:  a  re^raiu  ujxvx 

tni  head  I**  Thesf  «oris  uvao^  nx*  shu^i- 
oer,  fw>r  1  never  *ioi;lKec  the  sincer.iv  oi 
iius  im|wrtaiu  cwaimunk'aikio.  '•  The 
erenia^  befvve  irv  conunuixi  he, 

"  mv  BKKher.  x  iwcn  I  x  as  never  ixkw  u> 
lvb>Ai,— f xrenevi  her  u(xxi  u'.t 

arm.**  -Ob,  Keavour*  crkvi  1,  u^v^n 
hearing  this  evdjunaikvv  M.  de  ^Int 
Germain  kv>ked  ai  me,  and  seemed  to  he 
toorl»ed  on  seeir^  my  eyes  &lk\l  «i;h 
leorsL  •*  I  show  i:  vaxi,"  he  evv\- 
imued,  and  a:  these  trords  he  hared  his 
omv.  a:»d  undid  a  hracelet  ada;:raNT 
uainted  in  enomei,  and  rejavscTiU;!^  a 
very  haodsv'me  woman.  1  cwnteai^xatAi 
this  pv>irtrai:  with  the  nv.vst  liveh  emxkvn. 
M.  de  Noin;  Genivaia  sa^d  do  m«.\re,  and 
clwr.j:ed  the  c\vr*verso;i.\n.  Wbon  he  was 
^oi'iC,  I  was  catrx'inely  p-ieved  to  hear 
my  mother  rkiieu'.e  hu  and 

x-W  ^'Xfra  Mj  ;  K'T  iki*  /•'*.'»•  /af 

•:/K>*  \is  f-V  anvi  his 

til^h;  into  the  w,\kls  srir^  ki*  ^n'lereiV, 
u'l  ied  us  to  Ix'licve  him  the  Sk'n  of  a  de¬ 
throned  sovere^tn.  I  Ixlievevi,  and  I 
wished  to  believe,  a  rv'iruinee  of  so  extra- 
ordinarv  a  kind,  so  that  the  pleasantries 
of  my  nxuhcr  v^n  the  suhjeei  siKvkevl  me 
extremely.  Af^cr  that  day,  M.  do  Saint 
cWnnalii  said  nothing  rexuarkahle  in  this 
way  ;  be  sp^>ke  only  of  music,  of  the  arts, 
and  of  the  curious  things  he  had  otxien  td 
in  his  travels.  He  gave  me  ixr}xtuaily 
excellent  sweetmeats  in  the  sha{x  ivf 
fruits,  which  he  assured  me  he  made 
himself ;  and  of  all  his  talents,  this  w  as 
not  the  one  1  esteemed  the  least.  He  gave 
roe  also  a  box  for  lautlanis  of  a  singular 
kind,  of  which  he  had  himself  made  the 
lid.  The  box  w  as  of  tortoise  shell,  and 
very  large  ;  the  top  was  ornamented  with 
an  agate  in  comjvksiiion,  much  smaller 
than  the  lid.  On  placing  the  box  before 
the  fire  a  moment,  the  agate  was  no 
longer  seen,  but  in  its  place  was  a  jwetty 
miniature,  representing  a  shepherdess 
holding  a  basket  of  flow  ers  ;  the  figure 
remaiued  until  the  heat  was  again  a^v. 
plied  to  the  box,  and  then  the  agate  re¬ 
appeared,  azxl  hid  it  as  before.  This  wintld 
be  a  pretty  method  of  conceal ii\g  a  piu- 
trail.  1  have  since  invented  a  cvimpivsi. 
lion  with  which  1  can  make  a  ivcrl'ecl  imi¬ 
tation  of  all  sorts  of  {xbbles,  and  even  of 
transparent  agates;  that  inventkm  has  led 
me  to  ^ess  at  the  artidee  of  M,  de  Saint 
Germain's  box. 

To  finish  what  relates  to  this  extraor- 
dinarr  Iverson.  I  must  add.  that  fifteen  or 
six^n  years  after,  in  a  journey  to  Sien* 
tva  in  Italy,  I  learnt  that  he  had  liv'ed  in 


that  city.  niv;  .o 

Iv  TXhee  than  fir\v  v  cars  5vv„v 

or  scvev“vwen  years  after  thak  he  c; 
Holstevn,  I  Vam:  fSxr  :S?  rr.  xY 
Hease,  hev^Vt-m-law  of  the  Kn^  .y*  Tv  ^ 
mark,  and  ftither-in  Uw  of  :Sc 
Royal,  now  on  the  tbrotx,  >! 
Saint  IWrmam  had  died  fn  ralxT  <  \ 
months  he^we  my  arrival  in  the  ervr^y. 
The  prux>e  bad  the  |x>l»:e<»ess  K'  ar.<w\- 
aU  my  qacatkxns  rvlaiive  uv  this 
able  pensotvage ;  he  sakl  that  he  had  lyn. 
iher  the  apfxraranoc  i\f  mdrauiv  lac  %xk 
age  at  the  lime  of  his  death,  hu:  that 
apiveared  to  be  wem  aw  ax  In  ^ 

sur.'.x>ur.:a:Uc  grief.  The  bad 
him  ajvriUH'nts  in  his  ivala,'e,  a:v.  a-o... 
cheraicai  cxpcriuvms  with  hinx  M. 
Saint  Genivaiti  had  amvrvi  in  luv>\ 
wiihvHil  any  ajevearanoe  vM  }v'\crt\,  v.; 
w  iilxHtt  attx.'iHiai\ts,  and  w  -:hxx;^t  a;n  nIx'y* 
of  s^xlendvvur.  He  had  siill 
j^vme  diamotuls.  He  died  ^vf  ew'-sumiVK  , 
and  was  ix'lav\i,  Ix'Uxre  duttg,  wuh  «’>, 
s}v^akaluc  terrvxrs,  w  hreh  ex  c«  adVvuvi  h.*\ 
reason,  which  two  mi>mhs  tvkue  k.» 
death  was  cvuujvletcly  dwydvnxi ;  *  >d 
cveiy  part  of  his  conduct  jex'xcvi  h;u»  t.> 
be  sudVring  all  the  fearml  agvUXH's  a 
troubled  cvMVScictKV.  1  was  evcet>d4:gji 
griev  cd  at  this  recital,  kw  1  had  al»  < 
jvxjscrved  a  strv  xvg  imerx'st  in  this  sii^v. 
lar  (x  rsk^nage. 

Passing  over  nome  details  whix'h 
more  immediately  concern  her  «h'- 
iher,  we  come  to  an  event  on  whi>,'h 
much  of  the  destiny  of  Mtdjmr  ik' 
Genlis  was  to  depend— her  marrirgx' 
The  history  of  tnis  connection  is  rs- 
ther  romantic.  Her  father,  on  h:s 
rt'turn  from  St.  IK'niingo,  had  l^n 
taken  prisoner,  and  conve\ed  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Among  his  fellow-pri.<x'm't< 
was  the  Count  de  Gcnlis.  an  etb^Yt 
who  bad  distinguished  himw  li  hv  his 
bravery  and  his  st'r vices.  He  beesme 
very  intimate  with  the  father  id  the 
Countess,  who,  during  their  inter* 
course,  had  frequently  shewn  biw  » 
box,  on  which  her  portrait  was  psini- 
etl,  in  the  attitude  of  playing  the 
harp.  He  bad  also  rewl  many  of  her 
letters  which  were  in  her  faim'rs 
possession,  and  felt  a  strong  intenJt 
in  the  fair  writer.  ,  . 

Soon  afYer  his  exchange,  he 
on  her  mother  at  Paris,  to 
some  letters  from  her  father,  and  u> 
I'crsonal  introtluction  confirmed  h 
impression  produced  by  we  lewr^ 
Of  the  progress  of  the  stucbinent 
Countess  says  nothing* 
riagewasa  private  we>  for 


ihc  ^cUuvi^  v^'  tW 

C  %'^**»*  bilv!  proiv^xl  fv\r  him 
ii'.'.in.v  vkiib  A  Uvlx  v\i  K\riuiH‘»  Aiivl 
;h;'  Iv  '^rs  Uu  w  Tiv'ibx'W  U'OJu^eibc 
>:*'r,u  xkbl.'h  ibcir  uuivMi  waa  lueU  ;*> 
The  iruib,  bv'«  i*>rr,  as  jkvti 
.>.s.v\iTv\L  Aiii  i*u'  ittaij:iui,vm  w't  M. 

ru;^i'U\.  AA  ihc>  huii  cvjkvuvU 
\Kkiru;  I'AU'Ujih,  .Vticr  ajv^ikUuiJ  s<>uh!» 
uoic  At  i«ur  sa(Mit  ixt  the  .\i«r>^mA 
^lewliA.  liu'  Urv'lSer  tu'  her  husKatHl. 
lix'  iVunUNs  removtxl  u>  i>iui>v,  a 
AVironiin  the  m'KhKMirhvXvl,  where 
she  WAS  tv'  pAAs  the  time  while  her 

httshsiKi’s  rt'sjiment  w  as  ijUArtertxl  At 

Ntnev.  >\>  think  the  pieture  of  Kfe 
:!i  A  ».vnve!it  prxsx'nttxl  in  the  follow* 
'.rig  bis  nothing  in  i:  of  a  very 
r^nulsive  kin^b 

I  >irAS  c\'mliv>rtANe  here.  And  helovwl  ; 

1  pUved  iM>  the  hAtp  in  the  At'hess's 
xjxarnnent  ;  I  sung  nv'teits  in  the  vVgAn. 
r*-'er'  tX'  the  ehurvh,  A'hI  1  pJA>t\i  titeis 
with  the  muw  s  I  mn  ASntt  the  vWttkKws 
'.*y  the  night,  thAt  is,  at  nihinighi,  in 
^‘trsnge  disgwiseN,  ceneranv  Atiinxi  as  the 
wrth  hom»  ivi  my  head,  Atvi  my 
♦»vv  Maciened ;  I  Awnte  the  young  nuns  ; 

1  wtefed  quietly  into  the  eells  of  the  iild 
wvMncn  «hom  1  kt»euf  to  he  iteaf.  Ami 
}wuuevl  their  i>ioes  with  ri'uge  amt 
iwiehea,  without  Awakening  thenv  They 
gvA  up  e'enr  night  to  gv>  t\'  the  choir ; 
Axul  then  sur|vriae  may  he  guesweii  al, 
when,  atVr  hastUy  drx'ssing  w-tlhtnit  a 
glass  they  met  at  the  ehureh,  ami  AhiihI 
iwch  \HheT  thus  paintetl  and  |viteh<sl.  1 
easily  gainevl  ailnnssion  into  the  ^vlls  l^vr 
the  nunc  are  fvwhklden  loU»ek  ihemsehYS 
in,  aih!  am  ohligesl  to  leaxe  their  keys  in 
the  <!iX>r  day  And  night.  Ouring  the 
eamival,  with  the  ahhess'e  |ientnssK>n,  I 
gave  hulls  in  my  ajvirtments  twice  a- 
week.  1  was  fiermitteii  to  intnxiuce  the 
'illage-fiiMler,  who  wr»s  Nind  of  one  eye, 
and  sixty  years  old.  He  |wqueii  hitnaelf 
u|VMi  kixming  ail  the  ligwres  and  stejxs 
■«Hi  1  still  rtHxdlect  that  he  called  the 
chaaww  daa^c.  My  liancerA  were  the 
nun*  Aiui  the  boaixlm  t  the  former  re- 
I'reaented  the  wets  and  the  othera  wrere 
the  ladicA.  1  pive  Aw  nplVeahmenta,  eMer, 
*«Hi  excellent  iwisiiy  made  in  the  cxxtveiu. 
1  have  since  hven  at  many  auiwb  halla, 
Ihii  certainly  1  have  never  ilaneeil  at  any 

»h  w»  much  tpirii  atnl  gaiety  of  heart. 

There  happened  here  a  grand  adventure, 
which  S)»n^  the  (kme  of  my  courage 
thriHigh  the  conrmt*  A  young  peraon, 
w  ho  wished  to  beeonne  a  nan,  came  with 
nKHher  to  Origny,  where  they  arete 
lodged  in  tome  large  roonta  aifioining  to 
•*'‘ne,  tad  which  had  been  emiHy  fiw  the 


-fOv,  w.*  irv'eia, 

IaxI  thnor  ytvtrs  Kxvry  Ixxty  iw  the  <x>ciiewl 

wvot  tv'  Nxt  Ix'dwe  lew  ;  my  vx*  n  jvwt, 

1  geneeaby  wrv'tw,  masl,  phtyvxi  ,>n  the 
harp,  tid  two  o'ckxk  m  iSe  nsvimy^,  I'hv' 
very  wyght  »>f  the  Arrival  the  youi^ 
»wwK>e,  1  heard  .x'tvx*  vine  at  uixiu^ht 
Vrxx'k  gvx'f.y  At  ihe  vKsw  ,x'  my  Txxxn  ;  it 
WAS  tix'  txwxx'  asxl  ht'T  UKXlue.  I'hey 
wrore  tmuNing,  aikI  nvJ,!  me  that  ihvy 
KmI  Ixvo  awakexKxl  by  a  stiAiigv  tx'isws 
w  hich  they  hoaid  in  a  vwhiwec  A,vkvnu\g 
their  twxn,  Aivd  inm  whx'h  th,y  hod  ov : 
entvTwi,  As  the  night  was  vxr\  wu,,'', 

\  tkvM  them  ihAt:  the  iw'ix  was  ivh  sui* 
I'rising.  T?u-y  tv|'lK\l,  ihAt  d  was  >sx 

jvwiigx'us,  thAt  It  svvnxxl  as  if  svviv  |vt>- 
Sx'ii  withsHit  uAs  a:temi'tn\g  to  hiwik 
\vjx'n  the  wiixlow  whvh  Kwktxl  ,>01  U}\vi 
the  }xxi'tiy*x  Aixi.  The  nx'iher  tSx'ught 
it  must  Nc  A  ivdsher,  wh,x  hAving  ixvanxl 
the  walls,  WAS  eixicvixxHiriixg  to  enter  tht> 
hv'uae  :  the  daughter  saU  she  Ivliexevl  it 
»twWy  to  he  an  ap|xantuMx.  MA^leuKxix  de 
VK'toire,  my  wAitmg.maKl,  who  was  xvry 
vX'urAgxN'us  otHTixl  t\*  g\'  Aixl  inxesiigAte 
the  nxAtter  ;  ami  I,  |xk)u,\1  with  the  vK* 
sire  iX'  emulating  her,  saxl,  that  wv 
should  all  a,\xxM|\Anx  her.  All  agtxxxl  to 
gx' ;  I  distrihxiuxi  arms— 4he  hrvxun,  the 
tvxigs,  lite-shv'xel,  AOv  I  mar\'h,xi  at 
their  head,  aixi  we  enterxxi  xrry  gaily 
into  the  ajxartment  I'f  the  twv  strwngx'rs. 
thi  arrixing  at  thcvKxxr  of  the  eahinet,  wo 
listeiHxl,  aixl  heatxl,  in  reality,  an  extra- 
ixrxliixary  ixuscv  Nexerthelewa,  with  vWH* 
vxf  thvwie  im|xulsea  ixf  im)xixHlen,x'  aixl 
Nxldneas  which  haxx^  often  inA}xiird  me 
thrvHigh  my  lift\  I  hurst  ojxen  the  d^xx, 
and  nnhle  Viotxxiixs  who  had  a  light,  en- 
tx'r  first!  isixpoaite  the  dvxx  was  a  win, 
dow,  xxith  A  large  w*hite  tnirtain  drawn 
,  ,  ,  and  scarxel)  had  the  xaUxnxus  Vie- 
tixiix'  e.xst  her  exes  on  this  eurtaiix  than 
she  tiirnevl  ixale,  her  knex's  sh^v'k,  ,ind 
the  light  wavered  in  Ixt  tremlxhng  hanxl ; 
ftxr  she  saw,  as  !  dM  at  the  same  nxv. 
ment,  two  large  ftet,  xxhich  |xasxxl  out 
under  this  nirtain  ,  ,  .  It  was  ixpial  to 
seeing  a  rxxhher  ;  hut,  without  more  ci'U- 
sWIemtHXi,  I  rxishexl  forxvani,  eix'l.ilmiitg, 
**  Well,  let  us  speak  to  him  ;  do  iH*t 
leave  me  ahxne,  Ixit  eoiiie  fvxxvarvi  !**,,. 
anil,  as  1  sakl  this,  1  laid  hold  suddenly 
on  the  curtain.  ,  .  .  What  was  out 
agrceahle  aur|irise,  on  disixivrring  that 
these  *up(xiaeii  fVx:'t  weiv  only  a  imir  of 
mm*c  shiiea,  so  placeil  aa  to  |vrxx!uc«  the 
illucion  which  had  *0  alarmevi  us.  Aa  to 
the  iH'ise,  it  |xr!uceedei1  from  a  screen,  of 
which  one  of  the  nails  had  heen  Uxiaenevt, 
ao  that  when  jnit  In  motion  by  the  wiml. 
It  struck  against  the  window  with  such 
ftxree  as  to  have  broken  two  cxr  three 
panes.  This  apartment  had  hem  hxha- 
Wied  aomc  yeart  before  by  an  old  lady. 
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who  vrns  waited  uix>n  by  her  oven  man* 
iiervant,  a  jicnnissian  which  was  granted 
to  ail  the  married  Iwarders,  and  which  I 
had  myself ;  the  large  shoes  had  appa« 
renily  l>elonged  to  the  servant,  who  had 
forgotten  to  carry  them  away  ;  the  room 
was  never  entered,  so  that  the  shoes  still 
remained  there. 

I  jmssed  four  months  and  a  half  at 
Origny,  and  my  time  passed  away  very 
agreeably.  I  learnt  of  the  nuns  several 
very  pretty  kinds  of  work,  and  of  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  poultry-yard  how  to  bring  up 
^tigeons  and  fowls  ;  I  also  taught  myself 
to  make  pastry  and  entrenu  is  ;  my  gui¬ 
tar,  iny  harp,  and  my  pen,  employed  me 
a  great  |)art  of  the  day,  and  I  devoted  at 
least  two  hours  every  morning  to  read¬ 
ing.  1  was  very  ignorant,  for  I  had 
never  read  any  books  all  nr.y  time  up  to 
that  period,  having  t)cen  given  to  the 
study  of  music  ;  however,  I  w'as  very 
^rious,  and  I  burned  with  anxiety  to 
acquire  information.  They  lent  me  at 
the  convent  the  inestimable  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Feurv,  w’ith  which  1  was  en¬ 
chanted  ;  and  a  lady  of  Su  Quentin  lent 
me  Poinpignan's  |.x>ems,  and  a  volume  of 
Mtincrif ’s  songs.  1  was  {xiShionately  fond 
of  verse,  and  I  composed  many  ^weins  at 
Origny,  among  others  a  kind  of  Epistle 
on  the  Happiness  of  a  Religious  Life,  and 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Cloister ;  and  I 
made  extracts  from  all  1  read — a  habit 
which  I  have  preserved  all  the  rest  of 
my  life.  Besides,  1  wrote  long  letters  to 
my  mother  and  M.  de  Genlis ;  and  amidst 
all  these  constant  and  lasting  occupations, 
I  still  found  time  to  achieve  so  many 
.«ichool-girl8*  frolics,  that  it  would  require 
a  volume  to  detail  them. 

Madame  tie  Genlis  gives  a  detail 
of  a  series  of  jokes  played  oft‘ at  Gcn- 
lis  upon  an  unlucky  painter  of  the 
name  of  Tirniane,  which  really  ap¬ 
pear  so  grossly  extravagant  and  im¬ 
probable,  that  if  they  proceeded  from 
any  other  source,  we  should  be  in¬ 
clined  to  buspect  their  authenticity. 
Whatever  njay  be  the  case,  however, 
these  details  illustrate,  in  a  very  re¬ 
markable  way,  the  complete  absence 
of  every  thing  like  regular  or  ra'tion- 
al  amusement  among  French  society, 
even  in  the  country,  at  that  period, 
though  it  leaves  the  phenomenon  still 
more  inexplicable  by  what  strange 
metamorphosis  these  beings  could 
ever  have  been  converted  into  the  ac¬ 
tors  of  the  Revolution.  Madame  de 
Genlis  s  own  share  in  the  mad  frolics 
of  the  time  was  bv  no  means  small. 
She  was  considerably  advanced  in  her 
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pregnancy  when  the  following-  inci. 
dent  took  place  :  ° 

One  evening,  when  there  was  company 
at  the  chateau,  and  while  my  sisier-iii. 
law  and  Messieurs  de  Genlis  were  playin;;, 
after  supper,  at  reversis,  my  brother  pro. 
posed  to  me  a  walk  in  the  court,  which 
was  spacious,  covered  with  sand,  and 
planted  all  round  with  flowers,  to  which 
1  consented.  When  we  reached  the  court, 
lu;  expressed  a  wish  to  take  a  walk  in  the 
village.  1  veas  as  willing  as  he.  It  was 
ten  o’clock  ;  all  the  public  houses  were 
lighted  ;  and  we  saw’  through  the  win- 
dows  ]>easants  drinking  cider.  1  ohserv. 
ed  with  surprise  that  they  all  wore  a  very 
grave  air. 

My  brother  was  seized  with  a  fit  of 
frolicsome  gaiety,  and  he  knocked  at  a 
window’,  crying  out,  “  Good  |)eoplc,  do 
you  sell  any  sane  chien  and  alter  this 
exploit,  he  dragged  me  after  him,  as  he 
ran  into  a  little  dark  street,  where  wc 
both  hid  ourselves,  ready  to  die  with 
laughter.  Our  delight  was  increasctl  In- 
hearing  the  tavern-keeper,  at  the  diKir 
of  his  house,  threatening  to  “  cudgel  the 
little  blackguards’*  who  had  knocked  at 
his  w’indow.  My  brother  explained  in 
me  that  sacre  chicn  meant  brandy.  I 
thought  all  this  so  pleasant,  that  1  insist¬ 
ed  on  going  to  another  little  tavern  ad¬ 
joining,  to  make  the  samo|K)lite  enquirv', 
which  met  with  the  same  success;  we 
repeated  several  times  that  agreeable  pas¬ 
time,  trying  which  of  us  should  say 
cri  chkni**  aiui  ending  by  shouting  it  to¬ 
gether,  and  every  time  running  off  to  hide 
ourselves  in  the  little  street,  where  wc 
burst  into  fits  of  laughter  till  we  could 
hardly  stand.  Hapjry  age !  at  which  wc 
are  so  easily  transported  with  gaiety  ; 
when  nothing  has  yet  exalted  the  imagi¬ 
nation  or  troulfled  the  heart ! 

All  this  ♦ime,  too,  she  w’as  busily 
engaged  on  a  work,  entitled,  “  Rt- 
flectioiis  of  a  Mother  Twenty  lears 
of  Age  !’* 

In  her  account  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Jaucour,  Madame  de  Genlis  gives  an 
anecdote  which  bears  a  considewble 
resemblance  to  Washington  Irvings 
adventure  of  My  Uncle  in  the  fales 
of  a  Traveller. 

The  cbevalirr,  who  was  bom  in  Bur- 
guDdy,  was  educated  at  the  ecflleg®  ^ 
Aatun.  He  wai  twelve  years  of  age 
when  hit  father,  who  wished  to  send  in 
to  the  army  under  the  care  of  one  o 
undea,  brought  him  to  his  chkteau. 
same  evening,  after  supper,  he  was 
ducted  to  a  large  room,  where  he  was 
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‘sleep ;  on  a  stool  in  the  middle  of  the 
r»H)ni  was  placed  a  lighted  lamp,  and  he 
was  left  alone.  He  undressed  himself, 
and  went  immediately  into  tied,  leaving 
the  lamp  burning.  He  had  no  inclina¬ 
tion  to  sleep,  and  ns  he  had  scarcely 
lookcxl  at  his  room  on  entering  it,  lie  now 
amused  himself  with  examining  it.  His 
eyes  were  attracted  by  an  old  curtain  of 
tajicstry  wrought  with  figures,  which 
hung  ojiposite  to  him  :  the  subject  was 
somewhat  singular;  it  represented  a 
temple,  of  which  all  the  gates  were 
closed.  At  the  top  of  the  staircase  l>e- 
longing  to  the  edifice  stood  a  kind  of 
jHinliir,  or  high  priest,  clothed  in  a  long 
white  rolic,  holding  in  one  hand  a  bundle 
of  rods,  and  in  the  other  a  key.  Sudden¬ 
ly  the  chevalier,  who  gazed  earnestly  on 
the  figure,  began  to  rub  his  eyes,  which, 
he  thought,  deceived  him  ;  then  he  look¬ 
ed  again,  and  his  surprise  and  wonder 
rendered  him  molionlesa  ! — He  saw  the 
figure  move,  and  slowly  descend  the  ste|)s 
of  the  staircase  ! — At  last  it  quitted  the 
tajv'stry,  and  walked  into  the  room, 
crossed  the  chamlicr,  and  stood  near  the 
bed ;  and  addressing  the  poor  boy,  who 
was  petrified  with  fear,  it  pronounced  dis¬ 
tinctly  these  words  ; — “  These  rods  will 
scourge  many,— when  thou  shalt  see  them 
raised  on  high,  then  stay  not,  but  seize 
tlie  key  of  the  open  country,  and  flee  !” 
On  pronouncing  these  w'ords,  the  figure 
turned  round,  walked  up  to  the  tapestry, 
remounted  the  steps,  and  replaced  itself 
in  its  former  jxisition.  The  chevalier, 
who  w’as  covered  tvith  a  cold  sweat,  re¬ 
mained  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  so  bereft  of  strength,  that  he  had 
not  the  power  to  call  for  assistance  ;  at 
last  some  one  came ;  but  not  wishing  to 
confide  his  adventure  to  a  servant,  he 
merely  said  that  he  felt  unwell,  and  a 
l>crson  w'as  set  to  watch  by  his  bedside 
during  the  remainder  of  the  night.  The 
following  day,  the  Count  de  Jaucour,  his 
lather,  having  questioned  him  on  his  pre¬ 
tended  malady  of  the  preceding  night, 
the  young  man  related  what  he  had  seen. 
In  place  of  laughing  at  him,  as  the  che¬ 
valier  expected,  the  Count  listened  very 
attentively,  and  then  said :  “  This  is  very 
remarkable ; .  for  my  father,  in  his  early 
youth,  in  this  very  chamber,  and  with 
the  same  personage  re|ire«ented  in  that 
tapestry,  met  with  a  very  singular  adven¬ 
ture.”  I'he  chevalier  would*  very  gladly 
^ve  heard  the  detail  of  his  grandfather’s 
''ision,  but  the  Count  reAised  to  say  any 
more  upon  the  subject,  and  even  desired 
son  never  to  mention  it  again  ;  and 
the  sumo  day  the  Count  caused  the  tapes¬ 
try  to  bo  pulled  down  and  burnt,  in  his 
l*r«itncc,  in  the  castle  court-yard.  -  • 


Madame  de  lireiilis  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Rousseau  in  a  very  sin¬ 
gular  manner.  11  is  strange  unsociable 
habits  were  well  known,  and  Ma¬ 
dame  de  (renlis,  though  she  had  ex- 
pressetl  a  wish  to  see  him,  had  little 
idea  that  her  wish  was  likely  to  be 
gratified.  M.  do  Sauvigny,  a  friend 
of  Rousseau,  one  day  called,  and  told 
her  in  confidence  that  her  husband 
intended  to  play  ofi'a  trick  upon  her, 
and  to  introduce  to  her  the  celebra¬ 
ted  comic  actor  Preville,  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Rousseau.  Preville  pos¬ 
sessed  great  powers  of  mimicry,  and 
could  alter  the  expression  of  his  coun¬ 
tenance  entirely.  His  height,  also, 
nearly  corresponded  with  that  of 
Rousseau,  i'he  fact  was,  the  plan 
had  been  formed,  but  afterwards  for¬ 
gotten  ;  when  Rousseau  really  pro¬ 
posed  to  bis  friend  to  call  on  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Cicnlis.  Sauvigny  intima¬ 
ted  the  visit,  but  Madame  de  (Icnlis, 
conceiving  this  to  be  merely  jiart  of 
the  plot,  expected  only  to  see  Pre- 
ville. 

The  next  day  I  w'aited  with  impatience 
for  the  ap})ointed  hour,  thinking  that  the 
metamorphosis  of  a  Crispin  into  a  philo¬ 
sopher  would  be  highly  ludicrous  and  en¬ 
tertaining.  1  was  in  high  spirits  whilst 
expecting  his  arrival,  al  which  M.  de 
Genlis,  who  knew  that  I  was  naturally 
very  timid,  was  much  surprised,  being 
unable  to  understand  how  the  idea  of  re¬ 
ceiving  so  grave  a  jiersonagc  could  |K)8si- 
bly  prorluce  that  impression  ujxin  me; 
and  when  he  oliserved  that  I  laughed  the 
moment  Rousseau  was  announced,  my 
liehaviour  apjieared  to  him  quite  unac¬ 
countable. 

I  must  confess,  that  nothing  ever  ap- 
peared  to  me  so  odd  and  fantastical  as 
his  figure  and  apjiearance,  which  I  mere¬ 
ly  considered  as  a  masquerade.  His  coat# 
his  ffwrroa-coloured  stockings,  his  little 
round  wig,  the  whole  of  this  costume,  his 
manners  and  deportment,  seemed  to  me 
a  scene  of  comedy  most  ludicrous,  and 
jierfectly  well  acted.  I  however  made  a 
prodigious  efl’ort,  assumed  a  tolerably- 
appropriate  countenance, and,  after  having 
stammered  out  two  or  three  words  of 
politeness,  sat  dowm.  The  conversation 
began,  and,  fortunately  for  me,  in  a  ra¬ 
ther  lively  strain ;  I  remained  silent,  and 
now  and  then  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 
but  so  naturally  and  so  heartily,  that  this 
extraordinary  display  of  mirth  did  not 
displease  Rousseau.  He  said  several 
pretty  things  respecting  youth  fn  general  ; 
I  thought  Previlie  wkty,  and  that  Rous- 
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ttu^uiiiitig,  as  he  would  have  been  dis.  stupidity,  and  was  promised  that  he 
pleased  at  uy  laughing.  Rousseau  spoke  should  never  know  what  had  occurred  : 
to  me,  and  as  1  did  not  feel  the  least  em*  a  promise  which  was  strictly  kept, 
liarrussed,  1  answered  very  uncereroo-  The  most  singular  circumstance  in  all 
niously  the  first  thing  that  occurred  to  this  ii*,  that,  by  this  conduct,  silly  and 
me.  He  thought  me  a  very  odd  person,  inconsiderate  as  it  was,  1  gained  the  good 

and  I  thought  be  acted  with  a  degree  of  opinion  of  Rousseau.  He  told  M.  de 

I)erfection  w  hich  1  could  not  sufficiently  Sauvigny,  that  I  was  a  young  person,  the 
admire.  Caricatures  have  never  made  most  unaffected,  cheerful,  and  devoid  of 
me  laugh,  but  what  delighted  me  in  this  pretensions,  he  bad  ever  met  with;  where- 
instance  was  the  simplicity,  the  natural  as,  but  for  the  mistake  which  had  in. 
and  unaffected  manner  of  him  whom  I  spired  me  with  so  much  confidence  and 
looked  upon  as  an  actor,  and  who  conse.  good  humour,  he  would  have  seen  no. 
quently  appeared  to  me  much  superior  in  thing  in  me  but  excessive  timidity.  1 

private,  to  what  1  had  seen  of  him  on  therefore  owed  this  success  to  an  error, 

the  stage.  1  however  could  not  help  and  could  not  possibly  feel  the  least  proud 
thinking  that  he  represented  Rousseau  as  at  it.  Knowing  all  the  indulgence  of 
too  indulgent,  good-natured,  and  cheer-  Rousseau,  1  met  him  again  without  any 
ful.  1  played  on  the  harp,  and  sang  feeling  uf  embarrassment,  and  have  ai- 
some  of  the  songs  of  the  Dsvin  dn  Vil-  w'ays  been  perfectly  at  my  ease  with  him. 
/tAiTC,  Rousseau  looking  at  me  all  the 

while,  smiling  with  that  kind  of  pleasure  It  is  impossible  to  proceed  regular- 
which  is  produced  by  genuine  infantile  ly  througn  these  Memoirs.  They 
simplicity  ;  and  in  uking  his  dejiarturc,  possess  so  little  of  a  connected  inter, 
he  promised  to  come  again  the  next  day  est,  that  analysis  is  rendered  quite 
to  dine  with  its.  I  had  been  so  much  impossible.  Short  anecdotes,  brief 
entertained  by  his  company,  that  this  and  passing  remarks  on  authors,  sel- 
promisc  delighted  rne,  arid  I  jum|)ed  for  dom  profound,  and  frequently  unjust 
joy,  and  accomi>anied  him  to  the  door,  prejudiced,  characters  of  all  the 

saying  all  pretty  thin^  and  all  the  author's  acquaintances,  sometimes 
odd  things  .magmable.  When  he  was  drawn  with  great  force  and  liveliness, 

""  "fr  ‘O  everlasting  detail  of  theatri- 

inysclf,  and  began  to  Uugh  roost  bearuly ;  .  „»i;e  „„  ,he  vo- 

M.  de  Genlis,  attack  with  astonishroent,  pertOTinances,  make  up  ti  e 
looked  at  me  with  an  air  of  severity  airf  I"™®-  Towards  its  close,  howcicr, 
displeasure,  which  redoubled  my  mirth.  those  terrible  events  were  ma  ur 
1  see  very  well,”  said  I,  “  that  you  were  soon  to  convert  this 

acknowledge  at  last  that  you  have  not  scene  of  tranquil  gaiety  into  coniu- 
deceived  me,  and  you  are  piqued ;  but  sion  and  terror,  Madame  de  Geiilis 
indeed  how  could  you  suppose  that  I  pauses  a  little,  to  consider  the  state  ot 
should  be  simple  enough  to  take  Pre-  society  in  the  higher  ranks,  as  it  then 
ville  for  J.  J.  GLousseau  ?”  “  Prcville  !”  existed  ;  and  her  views,  though  con- 

Yes;  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  deny  taining  little  that  is  new,  may  be 
it— -I  shaU  not  believe  you  ”  “  Are  you  supposed  to  be  tolerably  correct, 

mad  ?”  “  1  confess  that  Pre\  ille  has 

been  mo4t  entertaining,  and  has  acted  At  this  period,  grand  recollections  and 

most  naturally,  and  without  exaggera.  recent  traditions  still  mainuined  in  Fnuwx 

lion ;  in  short,  that  nothing  could  be*  good  principles,  sound  ideas,  and  nauooil 
better  as  a  |)crformance ;  but  1  am  |)er-  virtues,  already  somewhat  weakened  ^ 
suadtid,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  }>erniciou8  w’ritings,  and  a  rcigo  fill! 
dress,  he  Ims  not  imitated  Rousseau.  He  faults  ;  but  in  the  city  and  at  court,  thw 
has  i)er»Qnified  a  good  old  man  very  were  still,  found  that  refined  •*» 
amiable,  and  not  Rousseau,  w'ho  would  that  exquisite  politeoesa,  of  which  evay 
certainly  have  thought  my  conduct  very  Preocboian  had  a  right  to  pwad, 
strange,  and  would  have  been  seriously  since,  throughout  all  Europe,  it  was  uw 
oflemled  at  such  a  reception.”  I  liad  no  versally  held  to  bt  the  most  perfect 
sooner  |;^nounced  these  words,  than  M.  del  of  grace,  elaganoe,  and 
de  Genlis,  and  M.  de  Sauvignv,  began  to  veral  ladiea,  and  some  few  gi**^ 

Uugh  so  immoderately,  that  1  began  to  were  then  met  with  in  society, 
feel  surprised ;  an  explanation  euaued,  seen  Louia  XIV.,  and  they  were 
and,  to  my  great  confusion,  1  heard  that  ed  as  the  wrecks  of  a  grem  age. 
it  was  ^ainly  J.  J.  Rousseau  I  had  re-  became  restrained  in  their 
reived  in  that  singular  manner.  1  de-  naturally  became  silent,  inodcsti 
cUrod  that  1  would  never  receive  him  tentivc  t  thev  w'cie  listened  ^ 
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found  interest,  for  they  Heemed  to  be  the 
.irgans  of  history.  They  were  consulted 
eoneerning  etiejuette  and  the  usages  of 
society  ;  their  suffrage  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  those  who  were  entering 
into  public  life ;  in  a  word,  contempora¬ 
ries  of  so  many  great  men  of  all  kinds, 
these  venerable  characters  seemed  placed 
m  society  to  maintain  the  ancient  feelings 
of  jtoliteness,  glory,  and  patriotism,  or, 
least,  to  delay  their  melancholy  decline. 
Rut  in  a  short  time  the  influence  of  these 
feelings  scarcely  ap|M?ared,  except  in  an 
elevated  style,  in  a  simple  theory  of  deli¬ 
cate  and  generous  conduct.  Virtue  was 
retained  only  from  the  remains  of  good 
taste,  which  still  held  in  esteem  its  lan¬ 
guage  and  appearance.  Every  one,  to 
conceal  his  own  way  of  thinking,  became 
stricter  in  observing  the  hicnseanccs  ;  the 
most  refined  ideas  were  sported  in  con¬ 
versation  concerning  delicacy,  greatness 
of  mind,  and  the  duties  of  friendship ; 
and  even  chimerical  virtues  were  fanci^, 
uhich  was  easy  enough,  considering  that 
the  happy  agreement  of  conversation  and 
conduct  did  not  exist.  But  hypocrisy  al¬ 
ways  l)etrays  itself  by  exaggeration,  for 
it  never  knows  when  to  stop ;  false  sensi¬ 
bility  has  no  shades,  never  employs  any 
but  the  strongest  colours,  and  heaps  them 
on  with  the  most  ridiculous  prodigality. 

There  now  appeared  in  society  a  very 
numerous  party  of  both  sexes,  who  de¬ 
clared  themselves  the  partisans  and  depo¬ 
sitaries  of  the  old  traditions  respecting 
taste,  etiquette,  and  morals  themselves, 
which  they  boasted  of  having  brought  to 
jJerfection  ;  they  declared  themselves  su¬ 
preme  arbiters  of  all  the  proprieties  of  so¬ 
cial  life,  and  claimed  for  themselves,  ex¬ 
clusively,  the  high-sounding  appellation 
of  good  company.  Every  person  of  bad 
or  licentious  notoriety,  was  excluded 
from  the  society  ;  but  to  be  admitted, 
neither  a  spotless  character  nor  eminent 
merit  was  necessary.  Infidels,  devotees, 
prudes,  and  women  of  light  conduct,  were 
indiscriminately  received.  The  only  qua¬ 
lifications  necessary  were,  hon  ton^  digni¬ 
fied  manners,  and  a  certain  reepect  in  so- 
^cty,  acquired  by  rank,  birth,  and  credit 
at  court,  or  by  display,  wealth,  talent, 
and  personal  accomplishmenta.  When¬ 
ever  claims  are  firmly  and  peracvcringly 
supjKJited,  though  they  be  not  well- 
founded,  they  give  the  persons  who  make 
^ena  a  certain  footing  and  consideration 
in  society,  when  they  are  wealthy,  clever, 
and  keep  a  good  Uble,  Sharp-aighted 
people,  and  keen  observers,  may  laugh  at 
them  ;  but  the  public  yield,  as  the  very 
obstinacy  of  their  pretensions  seems  to 
f^ve  them  a  just  right.  Though  the  dan- 
flivs  are  tlcsiitscd  by  thrladies,  yet  they 
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are  reckoned  huviviet  d  bonnes  ffrtnms. 
Bustling,  and  self-im|X)rtant  individunh 
without  influence,  deceive  no  one;  yet 
they  are  courted  and  flattered  by  the  vo¬ 
taries  of  ambition  and  intrigue,  who  rec¬ 
kon  it  prudent  to  engage  them  in  their 
interests.  Prudes  obtain  the  external  re¬ 
spect  due  to  virtue  ;  (vedants,  without  real 
learning,  enjoy  in  conversation  almost  all 
the  deference  paid  to  the  learned.  When 
we  reflect  on  the  ncvcr-failing  success 
of  claims  perscveringly  supported,  who 
would  attach  much  importance  to  the  suf¬ 
frages  of  society  ? 

7’he  usurping  and  arrogant  circle  I  have 
just  mentioned,  that  society  so  contemp¬ 
tuous  towards  every  other,  roused  up 
against  itself  a  host  of  enemies  ;  but  has 
received  among  its  members  every  man  of 
well-known  merit,  or  of  high  fashion, 
from  his  rank  or  situation,  the  enmity  it 
inspired  was  evidently  the  effect  of  envy, 
only  gave  it  more  eclat,  and  the  unani¬ 
mous  voice  of  the  public  designated  it  by 
the  title  of  the  grand  society^  which  it  re¬ 
tained  till  the  Revolution.  This  did  not 
mean  that  it  was  the  most  numerous,  hut 
that,  in  the  general  opinion,  it  was  the 
most  choice  and  brilliant,  by  the  rank, 
personal  estimation,  ton,  and  manners  of 
those  who  composed  it.  There,  in  the 
parties  too  numerous  to  claim  confidence, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  sufficiently  so 
to  prevent  conversation,— -there,  in  par¬ 
ties  of  fifteen  or  twenty  individuals,  were, 
in  fact,  united  all  the  ancient  French 
politeness  and  grace.  All  the  means  of 
pleasing  and  fascinating  were  combined 
with  infinite  skilL  They  felt  that,  to  dis- 
tinguish  themselves  from  low  company 
and  ordinary  societies,  it  was  necessary 
they  should  preserve  the  ton  and  manners 
that  w’ere  the  best  indications  of  modesty, 
good-nature,  indulgence,  decency,  mild¬ 
ness,  and  elevated  sentiments.  Thus, 
good  taste  of  itself  taught  them,  that  to 
^zzle  and  fascinate,  it  was  necessary  to 
borrow  all  the  forms  of  the  mr^st  amiable 
virtues.  Politeness,  in  these  assemblies, 
had  all  the  ease  and  grace  which  h  can 
derive  from  early  habit  and  delicacy  of 
mind;  slander  was  banished  from  the 
public  parties,  for  its  keenness  could  not 
have  been  well  combined  with  the  charm 
of  mildness  that  each  person  brought  into 
the  general  store.  Discussion  never  de¬ 
generated  into  personal  ditpute.  There 
existed  in  all  their  perfection,  the  art  of 
praising  without  insipidity  and  wtihout 
pedantry,  and  of  replying  to  it  without 
ehber  accepting  or  despising  ft,— of  show¬ 
ing  off  the  good  qualities  of  others  with¬ 
out  seeming  to  protect  them,— and  of  lis¬ 
tening  with  obliging  attention.  If  all 
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moral  feeling,  wc  should  hare  seen  the  nally  felt,  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ua- 
golden  age  of  civilizatiou.  Was  it  hypo-  lions. 

crisy  ?  No,— it  was  the  external  coat  of  In  order  to  finish  roy  picture  of  the 
ancient  manners  preserved  by  habit  and  highest  circles  of  the  eighteenth  centsrv. 

good  taste,  which  always  survive  the  I  must  add,  that  in  the  most  private  of 
principles  that  produced  them ;  but  w  hich, 
having  no  longer  any  solid  basis,  gradual¬ 
ly  loses  its  original  beauties,  and  is  finally 
destroyed  by  the  inroads  of  refinement 
:uid  exaggeration. 

In  the  less  nunaerous  circles  of  the 
same  society,  much  less  caution  was  ob¬ 
served,  and  the  fon,  still  strictly  decorous, 
was  much  more  piquatiL  No  one's  ho¬ 
nour  w'as  attacked,  for  delicacy  always 
prevailed ;  yet  under  the  deceitful  veils 
of  secrecy,  thoughtlessness,  and  absence 
of  mind,  slander  might  go  on  without 
offence.  The  most  pointed  arrows  of  ma¬ 
lice  w'cre  not  excluded,  provided  they 
were  skilfully  aimed,  and  without  arty 
apparent  ill-will  on  the  part  of  the  speak¬ 
er,  for  no  one  could  speak  of  his  avow'ed 
eueinies.  To  amuse  themselves  with 
slander,  it  required  to  arise  from  an  un¬ 
suspected  source,  and  to  be  credible  in  its 
details.  Even  in  the  private  parties  of 
the  society,  malignity  always  paid  respect 
to  the  ties  of  blood,  friendship,  gratitude, 
and  intimate  acquaintance  ;  but,  beyond 
that,  all  others  might  be  sacrificed  with¬ 
out  mercy.  No  one's  reputation  was 
branded,— but  the  society  held  bad  ton^ 
vulgar  and  provincial  manners,  up  to  scorn, 
and  ridiculed  every  one  they  disliked,— 
which  was  actually  sacrificing  them  on 
the  altar  of  public  scorn,  fur  their  frivo¬ 
lous  decrees  had  the  force  of  law.  This, 
too,  was  a  natural  consecjuence.  Where- 
ever  an  association  is  generally  regarded 
as  superior  to  every  other  of  the  same 
kind,  there  exists  a  tribunal,  from  w  hose 
sentences  there  is  no  appeal. 

To  whom  can  we  appeal,  w  hen  there 
exists  no  sovereign  )>uw'er  to  whom  we 
can  have  recourse  ?  When  we  find  no 
longer  persons  forming  a  pre-eminent  so¬ 
ciety,  established  by  unanimous  consent, 
tbe  arbiters  of  g(X)d  taste,  the  dispensers 
of  (iraise,  and  judges  of  propriety,  the 
power  of  ridicule  is  w'eakened  ;  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  nothing  is  ridiculous 
among  nations  uncivilized  or  sunk  into 
barbarism ;  and  even  among  those  w’hich 
have  been  long  agitated  by  political  con¬ 
vulsions.  After  these  convulsions  are 
over,  the  most  essential  and  speedy  step 
to  be  taken  is  the  re-establishment  of  or¬ 
der  ;  iait  tbe  graces  cannot  be  organized  ; 
they  cannot  be  recalled  by  edicts ;  they 
easily  take  flight,  bu^  it  requires  a  loo^ 
ti®*c  to  rccal  them.  The  only  subject  of 
ridicule  which  can  exist  in  the  decay 


Such  was  the  system  of  hollow¬ 
ness  and  hypocrisy  which  was  thus 
consecrated  among  society  at  that 
periotl,  covering  a  disposition  to  every 
crime;,  and  only  worn  for  a  time,  be- 
cause  the  period  had  scarcely  yet  ar¬ 
rived  when  it  might  be  shaken  oft‘ 
with  security.  In  1774  Louis  XV. 
died,  and  the  unfortunate  Louis 
XVI.  mounted  the  throne.  Madame 
de  Lamhalle,  the  favourite  of  the 
new  queen,  was  also  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  ot 
Chartres,  with  whom  Madame  dc 
Genlis  then  resided  at  the  Palais 
Royal.  Her  portrait  of  the  favour¬ 
ite  is  not  flattering.  Her  face  and 
figure  were  extremely  handsome, 
and  her  disposition  good ;  hut  she 
w’as  full  of  all  possible  affectations. 
She  had  a  habit  of  pretending  to  be 
jwrfectly  inattentive  in  conversation, 
and  then  suddenly  starting  from  her 
reverie,  she  w'ould  repeat  as  from 
herself,  the  opinions  expressed  b) 
the  s}>eaker  whose  views  she  had  a- 
dopted,  affecting  great  astonish»nent 
wlien  she  heard  that  the  same  ihmg 
had  just  been  said.  She  used  to 
faint  at  tbe  sight  of  a  picture,  or  » 
piece  of  music.  Madame  de  Genlis 
on  one  occasion  brought  her  at  once 
to  her  senses,  by  calling  on  , 
geon,  who  was  present,  to  bleed  ne 
immediately.'  She  revived,  of  course, 
before  the  application  of  the  ’ 
Soon  after  the  death  of  her  son  by 
the  measles,  (with  regard  to  w  o 
death  she  relates  a  ghost 
which  most  of  her  readers 
disposed  to  smile,)  she  was  o 
atucked  by  illness :  her 
Tronchio,  ordered  her  toSpa^  and 
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setoul,  accompanied  by  a  friend  of 
her  husband,  and  a  German  painter. 
Here  her  health  was  soon  re-estab¬ 
lished.  We  must  conclude  with  her 
visit  to  Ferney.  She  bad  no  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Patriarch,  but  aware 
that  young  married  ladies  from  Pa¬ 
ris  were  generally  well  received  by 
him,  she  sent  him  a  note,  request¬ 
ing  permission  to  visit  him.  Vol¬ 
taire  returned  a  very  gracious  reply, 
with  an  invitation  to  dinner  and  sup- 
})er.  The  whole  interview  displays 
Voltaire  in  a  very  disagreeable,  but, 
we  have  no  doubt,  a  very  faithful 
light.  The  constant  homage  he  re¬ 
ceived  had  so  inordinately  increased 
his  natural  vanity,  that  he  had  be¬ 
come  incapable  of  listening  to  any 
thing  which  tended  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  oppose  or  interfere  with 
his  opinions  and  prejudices.  Our 
extract  is  long,  but  we  think  it  pos¬ 
sesses  considerable  interest. 

1  left  Geneva  early,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  Ferney,  by  my  calculation,  just  before 
M.  Voltaire’s  dinner  hour ;  but  as  my 
watch  was  a  great  deal  too  fast,  I  got 
there  too  scon,  and  did  not  discover  my 
error  till  I  arrived.  There  is  no  kind  of 
awkwardness  more  disagreeable  than  that 
of  arriving  too  early  for  dinner  at  the 
house  of  }Xirsons  w  ho  know  how  to  em¬ 
ploy  their  morning  hours.  I  am  sure  I 
must  have  cost  one  or  two  pages  to  M. 
de  Voltaire  ;  but  it  consoles  me  to  think 
that  he  was  no  longer  engaged  in  writing 
tragedies.  I  only  prevented  him  from 
W’riting  a  few  additional  blasphemies — a 
few’  more  licentious  verses.  Earnestly 
wishing  to  look  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of 
this  celebrated  man,  who  had  done  me 
the  honour  to  receive  me,  I  had  taken 
great  pains  with  my  dress ;  I  never  wore 
so  many  feathers  and  flowers.  I  had  an 
unlucky  presentiment  that  my  attempts 
»n  this  way  would  be  the  only  ones 
which  could  have  any  success.  On  the 
road,  I  tried  to  keep  alive  my  feeling  for 
the  illustrious  old  man  vrhom  1  was 
about  to  vitiL  I  repeated  verses  from 
his  Henriade  and  his  tragedies ;  but  I 
felt,  that,  even  supposing  him  never  to 
liave  profaned  his  genius  by  so  many 
productions  unworthy  sff  it,  and  that  be 
had  never  written  any  thing  but  the 
splendid  compositions  destined  to  im¬ 
mortalize  him,  I  could  only  in  his  pre- 
•eooe  testify  my  admiration  in  silence. 
It  would  be  allowable,  and  natural,  to 
•how  a  feeling  of  enthosinm  for  a  hero, 
for  the  liberator  of  a  country,  becstise, 
without  either  rendifig  or  talent,  all  can 


comprehend  dee<l.s  of  this  description, 
and  our  gratitude  seems  to  authorise 
such  an  expression  of  the  Neiitiment  they 
inspire  ;  but  when  we  declare  ourselves 
the  zealous  |)artisuns  of  a  literary  man, 
we  announce  our  conviction  of  Durability 
to  judge  correctly  the  merit  of  all  his 
works ;  we  engage  to  s|)cak  to  hitn  about 
them,  tu  discuss  atid  to  expose  his  opi¬ 
nions  ;  how'  much  then  are  all  these  jure- 
tensions  misplaced  in  u  young  person, 
and  esi)ecially  in  a  female ! 

I  took  along  w'ith  me  M.  Ott,  who  had 
just  returned  from  Italy.  He  had  a  great 
deal  of  talent,  and  very  little  literature ; 
he  spoke  French  very  bitdly,  and  had 
never  read  a  line  of  Voltaire;  but  from 
his  reputation,  he  had  acquired  for  him 
all  the  requisite  enthusiasm.  He  was  in 
transports  on  coming  in  sight  of  Ferney, 
which  1  at  once  wondered  at  and  envied ; 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  catch  a  share 
of  them.  We  passed  Ixjfore  a  church,  on 
the  front  of  which  tltese  w'ords  were  in¬ 
scribed — “  Voltaire  raised  this  temple  to 
God,'^  This  inscription  made  me  shud¬ 
der  ;  it  could  only  have  Iteen  inspired  by 
the  most  extravagant  and  impious  irony, 
or  the  most  singular  levity. 

At  litst  we  arrived  in  the  court  of  the 
chateau,  and  got  out  of  our  carriage.  We 
first  entered  a  dark  anti-chamber.  M. 
Ott,  on  {lerceiving  a  picture,  cried  out, 

“  It  is  a  Correggio  !’*  We  w'ent  near 
it ;  but  though  placed  in  a  bad  light,  it 
was  in  reality  an  original  picture  by  Corw 
reggio,  which  M.  Ott  was  exceedingly 
displeased  at  seeing  hung  in  such  a  place. 
On  entering  the  drawing-room  we  found 
it  empty.  I  saw  evident  signs  through¬ 
out  the  chateau  of  that  disagreeable  con¬ 
fusion  which  announces  an  ill-timed  visit. 
The  servants  had  all  an  air  of  bustle,  and 
on  every  side  there  were  bells  ringing, 
the  noise  of  feet  coming  and  going,  and 
of  doors  opening  and  shutting*  1  looked 
at  the  drawing-room  clock,  and  saw, 
with  vexation,  that  1  had  arrived  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  too  soon— a  disoovwy 
which  did  nbt  contribute  to  give  me  ease 
and  confidence*  M.  Ott  saw,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  a  large  painting  in  oU, 
of  which  the  figures  were  half  the  size  of 
life.  A  splendid  frame,  and  the  honour 
of  being  placed  in  the  drawing-room, 
seemed  to  announce  something  important. 
On  drawing  near,  to  our  grmx,  aurprise, 
we  discovered  a  regular  ale-houee  sign— 
a  ridiculous  picture,  representing  Voltaire 
surrounded  by  rays  of  glory  Hke  a  saiiic, 
with  the  Aitnily  of  Galas  at  his  ieet«  and 
trampling  Ms  enemies  under  then,  Pf4- 
ron,  Pompignan,  fitc.,  who  ware  eapram- 
ing  their  humiliation  by  opening  their 
mouths  wide,  and  making  the  moss'  td- 
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deoufj  p-iiTiaces.  M.  Otl  wan  indi(;nant 
at  the  desi^  aiKi  colouring,  and  1  at  the 
whole  composition.  ‘‘  How'  can  any  one 
think  of  placioj?  such  a  thing  in  a  draw- 
ing-rf»om  ?”  cried  I.  “  Yes,”  replied  M. 
Ott,  **  and  leave  a  picture  of  Correggio 
in  a  dark  anti^chamljer  1”  The  picture 
was  entirely  the  invention  of  a  miserable 
Genevese  painter,  who  had  presented  it 
to  M.  de  Voltaire  ;  but  it  appeared  to  me 
unaccountable  how  the  latter  could  have 
had  the  bad  taste  thus  pompously  to  ex- 
|x>se  80  w'retched  a  |>roduction.  At  last 
the  door  of  the  drawing-room  oj^ened, 
and  Madame  Denis,  the  niece  of  V’'ol- 
taire,  made  her  appearance,  with  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Saint  Julien.  These  ladies  told 
me,  that  M.  de  Voltaire  would  come 
down  stairs  shortly.  Madame  de  Saint 
Julien,  who  was  very  agreeable,  but 
whom  I  did  not  at  all  know,  was  resid¬ 
ing  at  Femey  for  the  summer ;  she 
styled  M.  de  Voltaire  my  phUotopher^ 
and  he  called  her  my  buiUrJly,  She 
wore  a  gold  medal  at  her  side.  1  thought 


room.  I  was  at  this  moment  so  harass^,! 
and  out  of  humour,  that  I  would  have 
given  any  thing  to  have  been  able  to 
tran8|iort  myself  to  my  inn  at  Geneva. 

Madame  de  Saint  Julien,  judging  of 
my  feelings  by  her  own,  hurried  me  alnrg 
with  her.  On  reaching  the  house,  I  had 
the  vexation,  in  passing  through  one  ot 
the  rooms,  to  sec  myself  in  a  looking, 
glass.  My  hair  was  all  in  disorder,  and 
my  whole  appearance  was  discomposed 
and  truly  pitiable.  I  waited  a  moment 
to  put  myself  a  little  in  order,  and  then 
I  courageously  followed  Madame  de  Saint 
Julien.  We  entered  the  drawing- room — 
and  I  st(X)d  in  the  presence  of  M.  de 
Voltaire.  Madame  de  St  Julien  advised 
me  to  salute  him,  saying,  with  great 
good  nature,  He  will  be  very  much 
pleased.”  I  approached  gravely,  and 
with  the  expression  of  resjxct  due  to  old 
age  and  great  talents.  M.  de  Voltaire 
took  my  hand,  and  kissed  it.  I  do  not 
know  why  so  ordinary  an  action  should 
have  so  much  touched  me,  as  if  that  kind 


it  was  an  order,  but  it  was  a  prize  for 
shooting,  given  by  M.  de  Voltaire,  which 
she  had  gained  a  few  days  before.  This 
kind  of  exploit  is  remarkable  in  a  w’oman. 
She  proposed  to  me  to  take  a  walk,  to 
which  1  gladly  consented,  for  I  felt  my¬ 
self  so  awkward  and  embarrassed,  and  1 
dreaded  so  much  the  hrst  appearance  of 
the  master  of  the  house,  that  1  was  glad 
to  escape  a  moment,  in  order  to  retard  the 
terrible  interview.  Madame  de  Saint  Ju¬ 
lien  led  me  out  upon  a  terrace  which 
would  have  commanded  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  lake  and  the  mountains,  had 
not  some  one  bad  the  detestable  taste  of 
erecting  on  the  terrace  a  long  walk  en¬ 
tirely  shaded  with  trees,  which  shut  out 
the  view.  The  only  glimpse  you  could 
catch  of  the  beautiful  scenery  was  by 
little  loop-holes,  through  which  1  could 
not  pass  my  head ;  and  the  roof  of  the 
walk  was  so  low  that  it  caught  my 
feathers  continually.  I  stooped  low  down, 
and,  in  order  to  make  myself  still  shorter, 
1  bent  my  knees  a  great  deal,  i  was 
constantly  treading  on  my  gown,  stum¬ 
bling,  breaking  my  feathers,  and  tearing 
my  clothes;  and  in  this  most  incon¬ 
venient  attitude  1  was  not  in  the  humour 
for  enjoying  the  conversation  of  Madame 
de  Saint  Julien,  who,  being  a  little 
woman,  and  wearing  a  morning  undress, 
walked  about  quite  at  her  ease,  talking 
all  the  time  very  agreeably.  I  asked  her, 
laughing,  whether  M.  de  Voltaire  bad 
been  displeased  at  my  dating  mv 
letter  AouL  She  replied,  “  No,  but  that 
he  had  remarked  that.  1  did  not  adopt 
his  orthography/^  At  last  wc  were  told 
that  M«  de  Voltaire  was  in  the  drawing* 


of  homaffc  were  not  as  comnu^n  as  un- 
meaning ;  but  I  was  really  fiattered  that 
M.  de  Voltaire  should  have  kissed  my 
hand,  and  I,  in  my  own  mind,  felt  per¬ 
fectly  inclined  to  embrace  him,  for  1 
maintained  all  my  usual  self-]X)ssession. 
I  presented  to  him  M.  Ott,  who  nas  so 
highly  delighted  at  hearing  himstlf  named 
to  such  a  distinguished  character,  (hat  I 
thought  he  w’ould  have  burst  into  tears. 
He  immediately  took  from  his  pocket 
some  miniatures  he  had  painted  at  Berne. 
As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  one  of  these 
paintings  represented  the  V’irgin  with 
Jesus  in  her  arms,  at  sight  of  w  hich  M. 
de  Voltaire  expressed  some  very  silly 
and  disgusting  impieties.  I  thought  it 
contrary  both  to  the  duties  of  hospitality, 
and  to  the  claims  of  decency,  to  express 
himself  in  such  a  manner  in  presence  of 
a  pierson  of  my  age,  who  had  no  pre¬ 
tension  to  the  character  of  an  unbe¬ 
liever,  and  whom  he  saw  for  the  fins 
time  in  his  life.  I  was  much  disgusted, 
and  turned  towards  Madame  Denis, 
as  not  to  seem  to  notice  what  fell  from 
her  uncle.  He  changed  the  sul^t 
conversation,  tod  spoke  of  Italy  snd  t  e 
Fine  Arts  in  the  same  strain  ••  he  wrote 
concaming  them,  that  is,  without  t^« 
and  without  knowledge.  *1  * 

few  words,  expressive  of  my  disagrev®®*’^ 
with  his  opinions  on  the  lulqect. 
ary  topics  were  not  ,inentiooed  at  • 
either  before  or  after  dinner,  to^. 
thought,  I  believe,  that  such 
could  not  be  very  interestiDg  to  a 
whOf  came  forward  in 
such  an  unpreauming  manner.  * 

he  kept  up  the  eoneersation  with  pou 
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nt^s,  ami  souictiincs  even  with  gallantry,  least  appearance  of  boasting  of  his  coii- 
tawards  me.  duct  j  and  I  know  but  few  persons  who 

During  the  whole  time  of  dinner  M.  could  say  as  much.  On  our  return  to  the 
(1c  Voltaire  was  very  far  from  being  a-  house,  the  conversation  was  very  lively, 
grccable.  He  seemed  always  in  a  passion  and  we  spoke  with  great  interest  of  every 
with  his  servants,  incessantly  crying  out  thing  wc  had  seen.  I  did  not  set  out  be* 
to  them,  and  that  too  with  such  strength  fore  night;  M.  de  Voltaire  invited  me  to 
Ilf  lungs,  that  I  often  started  involunturi-  stop  till  next  day  after  dinner,  but  1  was 
ly.  As  the  dining-room  rejX'ated  sounds  desirous  of  returning  to  Geneva, 
very  strongly,  his  tremendous  voice  re-  All  the  busts  arnt  jxirtraits  of  him  that 
vcrl>erated  in  the  most  alarming  manner.  I  have  seen  are  extremely  like  him  ;  but 
i  had  been  told  beforehand  of  this  sin-  no  artist  has  fully  expressed  the  eyes.  I 
gular  foible,  which  it  is  so  unusual  for  expected  to  find  them  keen  and  full  of 
any  one  to  display  Iwfore  strangers  ;  and,  tire,  and  they  were  certainly  the  liveliest 
in  fact,  it  was  evident  enough  that  it  was  I  ever  saw  ;  but  they  also  had  something 
the  mere  result  of  habit,  for  his  servants  indescribably  soft  and  tender  in  their  ex- 
were  not  surprised  at  it,  or  minded  it  in  pression, — the  whole  soul  of  Zaire  was 
the  least.  After  dinner,  learning  that  I  expressed  in  them.  His  laugh  and  bitter 
was  fond  of  music,  he  desired  Madame  smile  greatly  altered  the  expression  of  his 
Denis  to  play  on  the  harpsichord.  Her  face.  He  W'as  much  broken  down,  and 
old.fashioned  style  transported  me,  in  his  old-fashioned  style  of  dress  made  him 
fancy,  to  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  it  look  still  older.  He  had  a  sepulchral  tone 
did  not  recal  the  most  plea.sing  features  of  voice  that  made  him  look  very  strange, 
of  that  great  age.  She  was  (inishing  a  particularly  as  he  had  a  custom  of  talking 
composition  of  Rameau's,  when  a  pretty  excessively  loud,  though  he  was  not  deaf, 
little  girl,  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  When  neither  religion  nor  his  enemies 
age,  entered  the  rwm,  ran  up  to  him,  w'ere  talked  of,  his  conversation  was 
and  clasping  her  arms  round  his  neck,  simple  and  pleasing,  without  a  particle  of 
called  him  papa.  He  received  her  ca-  affectation  ;  and,  consequently,  with  such 
resses  with  great  good  nature,  and  seeing  wit  and  talent  as  he  possessed,  perfectly 
that  1  was  delighted  at  this  agreeable  delightful.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  could 
sight,  he  told  me  that  the  child  belonged  not  bear  that  any  one  should  have  a  dlf* 
to  a  grand-daughter  of  the  great  Corneille,  ferent  opinion  from  his  own  ;  and  when 
to  whom  he  had  given  a  marriage- por<-  opfKJsed  in  the  least  degree,  his  manner 
tion.  How  affected  I  should  have  been  bwaine  warm  and  bitter.  He  had  cer- 
at  that  moment  had  I  not  recollected  his  tainly  lost  much  of  the  politeness  and  ha- 
t'ummcntarics,  in  which  his  injustice  and  bits  of  society  he  had  formerly  Ikw  ac- 
envy  are  so  aw'kwardly  and  openly  dis-  customedto;  and  it  was  quite  natural 
played!  Here  we  w'ere  continually  shock-  that  this  should  be  the  case.  Since  he 
ed  by  the  appearance  of  contrasts  of  the  had  l>een  residing  here,  people  came  to 
most  repulsive  kind  ;  so  that  admiration  see  him  only  to  flatter  and  praise  him  to 
was  either  arrested  in  its  flight,  or  alto-  the  skies  ;  his  opinions  were  held  oracu- 
gether  destroyed  by  disagreeable  recollec-  lar ;  all  that  surrounded  him  wore  his  most 
lions,  sometimes  even  by  disgusting  im-  humble  worshippers  ;  he  heard  of  nothing 
proprieties.  but  the  enthusiasm  he  inspired,  and  the 

M.  de  Voltaire* received  several  visitors  most  ridiculous  exaggerations  seemed  in 
from  Geneva,  and  then  proposed  to  take  his  eyes  only  common  offerings  of  homage 
me  out  in  his  carriage.  Horses  wrere  put,  and  respect.  Kings  have  never  been  the 
and  he,  with  his  niece,  myaelf,  and  Ma-  object  of  such  extravagant  adulotion,  for 
dame  de  Saint  Julien,  entered  the  berline^  etiquette  forbids  certain  flatteries  to  be  l«- 
and  set  out.  ♦  He  took  us  to  see  the  vished  on  them  ;  conversation  is  not  car- 
houses  he  had  built,  and  the  benevolent  ried  on  w’ith  them  ;  thehr  presence  awee 
establishments  he  had  founded  in  the  vil-  and  silences  ;  and,  thanks  to  this  feeling. 
He  was  greeter  there  than  in  his  flattery  is  forced  at  court  to  retain  tome 
Works,  for  every  where  was  seen  a  well-  marks  of  modesty,  and  not  to  show  itself 
directed  ,  benevolence :  and  we  could  unless  under  the  most  delicate  forms, 
’“■arcely  be  persuaded  that  the  tame  hand  Open  and  unrestrained  flattery  I  never 
"hich  had  written  luch  impious,  false,  saw  but  at  Femey,  and  there  it  was  al¬ 
and  wicked  things,  should  have  perform-  together  grotesquie';  but  w-hen  H‘  can 
auch  kind,  wise,  and  noble  actions.  He  please,  from  the  Influence  of  habit 
showed  the  village  to  every  stranger  that  in  suA  a ’shape,  it  must  neceasarily* 
came  to  visit  him,  but  he  did  if  unaffbet-  spof!  the  taste,  conversation,  anrt  mar!. 
;  spoke  with  the  utmost  simplicity  ners  of  the  htdividual  evpoWed  to'  Its 
good  fseltng  on  the  told  us  fascinations.  Hence  were  Ithe'  |)iSeonal 

what  he  had  done,  and  yet  had  not  the  feelings  of  M.  de  Voltaire'  8t>  etiritnefy 
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irriUiUle,  and  hence  did  critical  attacks 
cause  him  a  childish  chagrin  be  never 
could  conceal.  At  that  momeni  be  had 
just  felt  a  very  keen  disappoibtment.  The 
Emperor  was  about  to  travel  very  close 
to  Ferney,  and  as  M.  de  Voltaire  exj>ect- 
ed  a  visit  from  the  illustrious  traveller,  he 
had  prepared  fetes,  and  w  ritten  verses  in 
honour  of  the  event,  which  unluckily 
every  body  knew.  But  the  Emperor  tra¬ 
velled  on  without  stopping,  or  even  send¬ 
ing  him  a  single  message.  Some  one 
asked  him,  as  he  was  approaching  Ferney, 
if  he  would  see  M.  de  Voltaire,  w'hen  he 
drily  replied — “  No !  I  know  him  too 


well  already.*’  This  cutting  and  profound 
saying  proves  that  he  had  read  his  works 
like  a  man  of  talent  and  an  enlighuneil 
monarch.  > 

With  these  long  extracts,  which 
give,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  too  fa¬ 
vourable  an  idea  of  the  work,  wc 
conclude.  The  remaining  jwrtion, 
which  will  embrace  events  of  more 
interest  and  importance,  will,  wc 
hojK?,  be  less  liable  to  the  objection 
of  trifling  and  frivolity  which  cha¬ 
racterizes  the  part  already  published. 


.STATISTICAI,  SKETCH  OF  THE  I’RESENT  STATE  OF  THE  ESTABLISIIEI)  AXI> 
DISSENTING  CHURCHES  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Spf'injr-Meetin^  of  the  United  Associate  Synod  1825. 


Here  is,  in  the  meeting  of  this 
S\nod,  a  goodly  sight  for  you  who 
stickle  for  tlie  absolute  necessity  of 
an  Establishenl  Church  to  preserve 
and  propagate  religion,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  example  afforded  by 
the  moral  and  religious  condition  of 
eleven  millions  of  your  brethren  on 
ihe  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  You 
pootl  I'astors,  who  have  been  induct- 
c*d  into  your  parishes  by  the  gentle 
and  most  Christian-like  arguments 
of  police  batons,  fixed  bayonets,  and 
drawn  swords, — you  who  can  prevail 
upon  your  parishioners  to  pay  the 
last  tippy  of  your  modified  tithes,  by 
the  no  less  kindly  persuasives  of 
homings  and  captions,  will  perhaps 
be  a  little  surprised  when  you  are 
told,  that,  of  the  two  millions  and 
nincty-three  thousand  people,  who 
compose  the  population  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  there  are  more  than  three  hund¬ 
red  and  forty  thousand  persons  who, 
after  paying  you  for  instruction, 
which  they  never  received,  and  for 
which,  unquestionably,  they  would 
never  pay,  were  it  not  for  the  said 
executcrials  of  the  law — (these  peace- 
speaking  ministers  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  homings  and  captions) — 
supjiort,  in  addition,  a  priesthood  of 
their  own  choosing — a  priesthood  for 
whom  no  re^>'ium  donum,  the  pledge 
and  reward  of  political  servility  and 
religious  indiflference,  is  dolea  out 
from  an  unwilling  exchequer — a 
priesthood,  all  of  whose  members 
have  received  an  education  equal,  if 
not  superior -to  your  own — a  priest- 
Itood  wbidi  numbers  among  its  ranks 
in  the  present  day  more  of  learning 


and  of  zeal  in  the  performance  of  its 
duty,  than  you  for  your  life  can 
boast  of,  with  all  your  comfortable 
livings,  your  exchequer-compensa¬ 
tions,  and  your  Chapel- Iloyal  Dean¬ 
eries.  The  names  of  the  llev.  l)r 
Jamieson,  and  of  the  Rev.  DrM‘('ric, 
as  proofs  of  what  I  aver,  will  jH'rhaps 
not  be  absolutely  strange  to  you,  un¬ 
less  you  have  really  bestowetl  more 
of  your  lime  than  I  am  willing  to 
suppose,  in  meditating  profoundly 
on  the  original,  and,  to  you,  most 
inestimable  works  of  the  learned 
Procurator  for  the  Church.  Ifou- 
cver,  this  is  going  a  step  too  far  to 
attack  even  a  small  portion  of  that 
army  of  the  faith  in  Scotland,  which 
is  directly  backed  by  the  laws  and 
by  tlie  army  of  the  Government  in 
Scotland.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
preaching  up  the  doctrine,  that  an 
Established  Church,  that  is,  a  class 
of  religious  instructors,  known  and 
distinguished  by  certain  religious 
tests,  and  receiving  a  fixed  allow¬ 
ance  from  Government,  or  from  pei- 
sons  whom  Government  compels  to 
pay  it,  is,  and  always  hasU'en  tne 
greatest  bane  of  the  Christian  Reli¬ 
gion  ;  1  shall  only  advert  very  short¬ 
ly  to  the  appearance  which  Scotlanc 
now  presents,  in  reference  to  w  a 
may  be  called  the  statistics  of  re  i- 
gious  sects,**  and  conclude  with  soint 
statements  and  observations 
Spring- Meeting  of  that  body  of 

senters,  (or,  more  properly  speaking' 

Seceders,)  in  Scotland,  wbichjs  ay 
far  the  most  numerous  and  respw 
able  of  the  non-establisbed  chur 
on  this  side  of  the  T weed. 


In  tlie  Tew  details  I  am  al)OUt  to  scull  nepbcv/s,  and  sons-in-law,  and 
)ay  before  ray  readers,  1  wish  it  to  cousins,  whom  nobody  would  hear, 
in;  understood  that  1  have  taken  the  to  present  to  valuable  town-livings 
trouble  of  counting  off,  with  the  aid  only  those  Clergymen  whose  accept- 
of  a  sharp-pointed  pencil,  from  au-  able  qualities  would  ensure  tlie  fill- 
tlientic  documents,  less  than  a  year  ing  of  the  pews  of  the  church  and 
old,  the  numbers  of  parishes,  con-  the  purse  of  the  town,  the  young 
gregations,  and  clergymen,  that  1  have  men  who  display  any  talent  in  these 
occasion  to  refer  to.  Chapels  of  Ease  are  sure  to  he  soon 

There  are  in  Scotland  nine  him-  translated  to  a  better  and  more  sc- 
Jred  and  three  parish  churches,  and  cure  living.  Unfortunately  there  arc 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-two  Mi-  only  55  of  these  chapels,  and  about 
nisters  performing  religious  service  the  same  number  of  pastors  in  them, 
in  these  parish  churches.  All  of  There  arc,  moreover,  in  connexion 
these  Clergymen  arc  entitled  to  a  with  the  church,  38  chapels,  and 
house,  offices,  and  a  portion  of  nearly  the  same  number  of  clergy- 
glebe-land,  both  equalin  value,  on  an  men  who  are  styled  Missionaries,  in 
average,  to  about  £.40  a-ycar  ;  and  various  remote  districts  of  the  High- 
to  receive,  either  from  the  tithes  of  lands.  These  persons  are  very  scan- 
ihc  parish  or  from  the  Exchequer  of  tily  supported  by  an  annual  allow- 
ihe  country,  at  least  £*.150  a-ycar;  ance  of  £.2000  from  the  Crown, 
some  have  considerably  more:  those  The  Society  for  propagating  Chris- 
uho  reside  in  Royal  Burghs  are  not  tian  Knowledge  has  upon  its  list 
entitled  to  houses  and  glebes.  A  seven  chapels,  and  the  same  number 
very  small  number,  indeed,  receive,  of  preachers.  Forty  new  chapels  are 
chiefly  from  ground-rents  of  houses,  about  to  be  erected  by  means  of  the 
which  have  been  built  on  their  Parliamentary  grant  of  £.100,000 
glebes,  a  sum  not  much  short  of  a  which  was  made  some  time  ago;  and 
thousand  a-year ;  but  it  may  be  pro-  in  these  chapels  it  is  intended  that 
perly  enough  stated,  that  the  aver-  the  preacher  shall  receive  £*.W0  a- 
age  income  of  the  Clergymen  of  the  year,  and,  1  believe,  a  house,  and 
Church  of  Scotland  is  not  above  small  piece  of  land.  I  n  connection 
£.210,  exclusive  of  their  houses  and  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  there 
glebes,  which  1  have  valued  above  are  between  forty  and  fifty  congre- 
at  £.40  a-year  ;  in  all  £*.250  ;  an  in-  gations  and  Clergymen  in  England, 
come  which  the  country  docs  not  at  six  in  Canada,  four  in  India,  and 
all  grudge  to  them,  especially  when  about  a  dozen  more  in  other  places 
they  are  seen  performing  their  re-  abroad.  1  shall  throw  these  foreign 
ligious  duties  so  well,  as,  upon  the  kirks  out  of  my  calculation,  and  I 
whole,  they  are  performed  by  the  find  that  Scotland  is  thus  supplieil 
established  Clergy  of  Scotland.  with  places  of  worship,  and  Clergy- 

Hut  besides  these  900  parish-  men  of  the  Establish eil  Presbyterian 
churches  and  970  Clergymen,  there  faith : 
are,  connected  with  the  establish-  „  .  .  ,  -  /.  , 

inent.  Chapels  of  Kase  in  ,)opulous  J^"****  „„ 

usually  elected  by  the  heads  of  fa-  by  Con-  ’  ' 

niilies,  and  paid  by  the  renu  of  seaU,  gregation)  for .  55  55 

nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  they  chajicU  in  ilie  Highlands  de- 
are  among  Dissenters.  The  income  pending  on  the  Royal  Boun- 

tbus  arising  to  the  Clergymen  of  ty, . 38  38 

these  chapels  is  usually  from  £*.130  Chapels  depending  on  the  So- 
po  two  or  three  hundred  a-year,  and  ciety  for  propagating  Chris- 

in  some  cases  even  more.  These  tian  Knowledge, .  7  7 

Chapels  of  Ease  are  chiefly  used  as 
stepping-stones  to  parish  churches  ; 
and  since  the  Magistrates  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Glasgow,  and  some  other 
large  towns,  have  given  admission  to 
^  much  liberality  as,  instead  of 
publiing  forward  their  own  numb- 
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Scotland  thus  exhibits,  by  a  close 
enumeration,  one  thousand  places  of 
worship,  and  one  thousand  and  se¬ 
venty  ordained  and  regularly-officia¬ 
ting  Clergymen,  for  a  population, 
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uiicr  clciluciiiig  about  a-l-OjOOO  for  amalgamated  with  the  Kstablisheti 
]>isseiiters,  of  1,750,000  persons*,  at  Church,  were  it  not  for  the  despotic 
a  cost,  if  the  estimate  1  have  made  law  of  patronage,  which,  as  it  has 
above  is  correct,  (and  I  believe  it  is  hitherto  most  unfortunately  been  ad- 
rathcr  above  the  truth,)  of  little  ministered,  has  tended  to  alienate  a 
more  than  £.250,000  a-year.  considerable  proportion  of  the  popu- 

I  now  turn  to  the  Dissenters,  who,  I  lation  of  Scotland  from  thetstab- 
will  confess,  are  rather  my  favourites,  lished  Church,  and  prevented  the 
although  1  have  not  the  honour  of  voice  of  the  people  from  being  heard 
belonging  to  their  body.  The  United  in  the  appointment  of  the  establislied 
Associate.  Synod  of  the  Secession  instructors,  whom  they  are,  notwith- 
(.'hurch  (as  the  greatest  body  of  standing,  obliged  by  the  law  to  j)ay. 
the  Dissenters  have  chosen  to  desig-  AV’herever  the  right  of  j)resentation, 
nate  themselves)  require  of  their  which  is^  possessed  by  an  oligarchy 
candidates  for  the  office  of  Clergy-  contemptible  in  point  of  numbers, 
man  precisely  the  same  course  of  has  been  exercised  with  discrimiiia- 
itliication  as  is  required  by  the  Es-  tion,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
tablished  Church ;  namely  a  four  or  feelings  of  the  people,  it  has  been 
five  years  attendance  and  study  of  found  that  dissent  either  dwindkii 
the  ancient  languages,  mathematics,  into  insignificance,  or  drags  on  a 
belles-lettres,  and  moral  and  natural  sickly  and  precarious  existence.  'J'be 
philosophy,  at  some  of  the  Scotch  Col-  Magistrates  of  our  large  towns,  for 
leges,  and  an  attendance  afterwards,  reasons  to  which  1  have  already  ad- 
iluring  five  years,  on  their  own  Pro-  verted,  now  take  special  care  in  tlie 
fessor  of  Theology,  by  whom  the  appointments  to  the  vacant  livings  in 
same  doctrines  are  taught  as  those  in  their  gift ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
the  Theological  chairs  of  the  Estab-  that  dissent  is  there  making  no  pro- 
lished  Church.  The  United  Synod,  gress,  nay,  is  rather  on  the  decline, 
ill  reference  to  the  members  who  ad-  To  the  honour  of  many  patrons,  and 
here  to  its  communion,  corresponds  to  particularly  those  of  the  female  class, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  a  similar  care  is  beginning  evidently 
of  Scotland.  Its  jurisdiction  is  exer-  to  be  taken  in  appointments  to  coun- 
eised  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  try  parishes  ;  and  even  patrons  whose 
Assembly  over  the  Presbyteries  and  regard  for  religion  is  held  even  by 
kirk*sessions  under  its  insi)ection.  themselves  at  a  very  low  estimate. 
The  doctrine,  the  discipline,  and  form  are  cautiously  looking  out,  in  spite  of 
of  worship,  are  precisely  the  same  in  political  engagements  and  partisan- 
this  Synod  as  in  the  Established  sliips,  for  young  men  to  fill  their 
Church.  And  the  chief  reasons  which  chur^es,  who  will  draw  a  good  sum 
they  bad  in  the  year  1732,  and  which  from  their  congregations  at  the  Sun- 
ihey  still  have,  for  their  separation  t  day  collections,  and  thus  save  the 
from  the  Established  Church,  are  pockets  of  the  proprietors  from  assess- 
set  forth  in  a  short  summary  of  prin-  roentsfor  the  poor,  and  similar  parish 
ciples  which  they  published  in  the  burdens.  Sordid  interest  is  thus  made 
year  1820,  to  be  “  The  sufferance  of  to  advance  the  cause  of  religionj  aiul 
error  on  the  part  of  the  Established  it  is  very  evident,  that  if  a  similar 
Church,  without  adequate  censure :  spirit  had  displayed  itself  a  century 
7V*e  settling  oJ'  Ministers  by  patron*  ago,  there  is  little  probability  that 
ngCy  in  reclaiming  congregations  :  we  should  ever  have  had  any  thing 
1  he  neglect  or  relaxation  of  discip-  more  than  a  very  small  handful  in¬ 
line  :  The  restraint  of  ministerial  deed,  of  a  population  separate  fronj 
freedom  in  testifying  against  mal-  the  communion  of  the  National 
administration ;  and  the  refusal  of  Church.  What  1  ha^e  said  of  the 
die  prevailing  party  to  be  reclaimed.**  education,  the  doctrine,  the  jurisdic* 
To  ^rsous  at  all  acquainted  with  tion,  and  discipline  of  the  ClergJ- 

the  history  of  this  sect,  it  is  very  men  of  this  Synod,  applies  equally  to 

clear  that  they  could  very  soon  be  a  small  sect  of  Presbyterian  Puritans, 

A  vast  pro|K)rtion  of  this  latter  number  (exclusive  even  of  very  young 
and  superannuated  and  licd-ridden  persons)  will  not,  and,  in  a  great  measure, 
want  ot  church  accommodation,  cannot  receive  religious  instruction  jwiblicly  at  all. 
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railing  tlTCinsclves  the  Reformed  fong.  Mm. 

l*rcsbytery,— to  tlie  Associate  Synod,  Associate  Synod  oT 

which,  till  very  lately,  was  one  with  _  the  Secession  Church, .  32S  275 

the  United  Associate  Synod, — to  the  ^  . */** 

Original  Burgher  Associate  Synod,  3.  Ong, mil  Burgher  Associate 

—to  the  Constitutional  Presbytery,  a  k*’. .  ir  m 

ami  to  the  Sy^nod  of  Rehet.  All  5.  Synod  of  Relief,....!......  82  80 

these  sects  differ  scarcely  an  atom  c.  Reformed  Presbytery,....  27  IS 

from  one  anotlier  in  any  point,  and  7.  Scottish  Episcoj^l  Union,  66  70 

all  of  them  differ  from  the  Establish-  8.  Other  Episcoiialians,  not 

ed  Church,  substantially  only  in  one  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 

point,  the  rejection  of  patronage,  and  Union, .  6  7 

in  this  other  rather  important  respect  9.  Independents,  or  the  Con- 
also,  that  they  derive  their  incomes  grcgational  Union  of  Scot- 

solcly  from  the  people  who  attend  land, .  72  68 

their  churches,  without  the  power  of  Bonian  Catholics  *, .  58  46 

compt'lling  them  to  pay  longer  than  Bther  sects  uncertain,  but 
they  choose  to  continue  receiving  the  probably  exceeding, ..  50  40 

benefit  of  their  instructions.  The  TTJ 

only  other  Dissenters  from  the  ' 

Church  of  Scotland,  worth  noticing.  In  this  enumeration  are  included* 
arc,  1st,  The  members  of  the  Scottish  however,  thirty-five  Congregations 
Episcopal  Communion,  some  of  whose  and  Clergymen  in  England  connect- 
Ulinisters  are  graduates  of  the  great  with  the  United  Synod,  and  other 
English  Universities,  and  are  men,  five  in  Ireland  connected  with  the 
all  of  them  possessing  a  high  cha-  third-named  class  of  Dissenters.  We 
racter  for  their  attainments,  their  shall  therefore  find,  after  making 
zeal,  and  their  piety  ;  2dly,  The  this  deduction,  that  there  are,  as  near 
Independents,  or  those  belonging  21s  can  be  calculated,  (and  I  vouch 
to  the  Congregational  Union  in  tor  the  correctness  of  the  ten  first- 
Scotland  ;  and,  Sdly,  Roman  Catho-  mentioned  classes  of  this  list,)  about 
lies,  the  Ministers  of  whose  church,  7'20  Dissenting  Congregations  in 
in  this  country,  are,  with  scarcely  Scotland,  and  nearly  620  Dissenting 
a  single  exception,  remarkable  for  Clergymen.  The  discrepancy  be- 
thc  purity  and  simplicity  of  their  tween  the  numbers  of  Congregations 
lives  and  conduct,  and  the  great  and  Clergymen  arises  from  the  cir- 
modcralion  and  liberality  of  their  cumstance  of  a  good  many  of  the 
sentiments.  Methodists,  whose  Cler-  'Congregations  being  unable  to  give 
gy  are  generally  very  ill-educated  f^ull  support  to  a  regular  Clergvnjan, 
men,  and  who,  to  the  shame  of  the  although  the  people  keep  together  in 
Church  of  England,  abound  in  such  the  different  places,^  and  receive 
overpowering  numbers  in  that  coun-  such  occasional  supplies  of  instruc- 
try,  are  quite  insignificant,  in  num-  tion  as  their  own  means,  or  the  dis- 
hers  or  respectability,  in  Scotland,  position  of  their  respective  church- 
Quakers,  Unitarians,  Baptists,  Jews,  courts,  can  afford  to  them:  some 
and  a  few  other  nondescript  sort  of  sects  have  no  Clergyman, 
sects  of  religionists,  exist  in  small  These  six  hundred  and  ^  twenty 
numbers  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  Dissenting  Clergymen  enjoy  incomes 
in  Scotland.  from  their  respective  congregations, 

In  the  numbers  of , Congregations  on  an  average,  I  believe,  ^of  a^ut 
and  Ministers,  these  sects  respectively  £.130  or  £.135  a-year,  including 
stand  thus :  in  this  the  estimated  yearly  value 
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The  fipiscopalians  divide  Scotland  into  six  dioceses. 


Sttifisticiil  SLiich  (j'  the  Present  Sfnfe  of  the 

of  a  house  Ttiul  ganlen,  usually  pro-  be  served  by  ileiuanding  such  an  an- 
vided  by  tlie  (’ongregatiou,  wliich  nual  return  from  every  Clergyman 
maybe  worth  XMo  or  <£'.20  yearly,  in  the  communion  of  the  Scottish  Dis- 
making  the  actually  paid  money-  senters — they  would  aU  be  stimulaud 
stipend  about  <€.110  or  a-  to  the  utmost  to  do  their  duty  faith- 

year.  But  in  towns  containing  fully  and  zealously,  not  only  as  in 
above  10,000  inhabitants,  the  in-  the  sight  of  their  God,  but  in  the 
comes  are  much  larger — in  some  sight  of  every  member  of  their  own 
instances  amounting  to  three  or  church,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  world, 
four  hundred  a-year.  Some  Congre-  Such  statistical  details,  and  full  rc- 
gations  of  the  Scottish  *  Episcopal  ports  of  all  the  proceedings  of  their 
Communion  receive  much  support  church  courts,  should  be  regularly 
from  a  number  of  the  oldest  and  printed  and  distributed  among  their 
most  wealthy  families  in  this  conn-  own  flocks,  and  in  the  world  at  large, 
try*  as  well  as  from  rich  English  fa-  This  conduct  is  what  the  state  of  na- 
milics,  who  are  now  immigrating  into  tional  opinion  now  demands.  But 
Scotland  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  absence  of  such  tables,  which 
every  year  ;  and  the  income  of  a  part  I  trust  the  Dissenters  need  not  be 
of  their  Clergy,  derived  from  volun-  ashamed  to  produce,  I  shall  stale 
tary  contributions,  is  more  than  what  are  their  numbers,  with  as  close 
double  that  of  the  average  sum  re-  an  approximation  to  truth  as  my 
ceived  by  the  Clergy  of  the  Es-  present  data  and  inductions  will  per- 
tablishcd  Church  from  a  compul-  mit.  I  have  found  that  the  whole 
sory  assessment.  Notwithstang  these  Congregations  amount  to  720.  It 
instances,  however,  I  do  not  think  has  been  seen  that  above  100  of  these 
I  err  much  in  fixing  the  average  in-  are  without  Pastors,  because  they 
come  of  the  620  Dissenting  Minis-  cannot  fully  support  them.  Now  1 
ters  of  Scotland  at  €*.130  a-year  conceive  that  none  of  these  hundred 
each.  This  will  give  a  little  more  Congregations  can  contain  above  two 
than  €*.80,000  a-year,  voluntarily  or  three  hundred  individuals,  and 
paid  by  the  people  of  Scotland  for  indeed  that,  if  I  am  right  in  my 
religious  instruction,  in  addition  to  statement,  that  €.130  is  the  average 
the  £.250,000  which  they  are  forced  income  of  a  Dissenting  Clergyman,  I 

by  law  to  pay  to  the  Established  am  of  opinion  that  it  may  fairly  be  de- 
Church  ;  a  sacrifice  scarcely  any  part  duced  from  this  fact,  that  the  average 
of  which  would  they  have  been  called  number  in  each  of  the  720  Congnga- 
upon  by  their  consciences  to  make,  tions  is  500  souls,  or  100  families  of 
bael  it  not  been  for  the  disgraceful  five  persons  each.  The  persons  who 
re-enactment  of  the  law  establishing  compose  the  great  majority  of  IMs- 
the  right  of  patronage  in  1712.  sen  ting  Congregations  belong  to  the 

1  be  Dissenters  in  Scotland  seem  lower  grades  of  life  ;  and  when  I  say 
to  be  extremely  inattentive  to  the  that  each  of  the  five  hundred  indi¬ 
statistics  of  their  various  churches,  viduals,  young  and  old,  who  comjwsc 
A  good  lesson  in  this  respect  might  be  a  Congregation,  can  only  afford  to 
derived  by  them  from  their  brethren,  pay  about  5s.  a-year  for  the  support 
the  Metliodists,  in  England.  At  the  of  a  Clergyman,  besides  2s.  a-ycar 
Annual  Conferences  of  these  Metho-  for  tire  support  of  the  poor,  hy  a 
dists,  the  Clergymen  from  every  weekly  contribution  of  a  halffwnn) 
Congregation  in  their  connection  at  the  door  of  the  churcli,  which 
carry  or  send  up  the  exact  number  know  to  be  the  practice  and  the  pru  c 
belonging  to  eacn  Congregation,  the  in  these  Congregations  of  the  jnwjrest 
numbere  that  have  died,  or  have  man  in  them,  I  shall  come  very  near 
joined  in  their  communion,  and  va-  what  1  considered  to  he  the  averse 
rious  other  details  of  extreme  import-  'Stipends  of  the  Clergy.  ^  * 
ance,  if  properly  considered,  to  the  lings  a-year  from  each  of  500  co^' 
prosperity  of  their  association.  By  tributors  yields  £.125  a-ycar  o 
tables  of  the  kind,  which  may  be  the  support  of  the  Pastor,  aiKi  upo 
easily  drawn  up  from  such  returns,  this  understanding  I  may 
he  state  of  a  whole  church,  or  of  any  that,  on  an  average,  each 
particular  portion  of  it,  may  be  seen  Congregations  with  fixed  i  as  o  -  » 
at  a  gla^)ce.  One  great  end  would  contains  500  persons,  and  thathcnci 
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ilic  whole  dissenting  *|’.opulation  of  (’pngregations 
Scotland,  who  have  fixed  Pastors,  tiircnt  as  to  tli 
must  amount  to  310,000,  and  W'\th  For  iny  own  ] 
the  addition  of  the  100  Congregii-  occasionally  to 
lions  which  have  no  Pastors,  and  squabbling,  wh 
which  may  probably  be  taken  at  an  far  ;  at  all  evci 
average  of  nearly  300  each,  w’e  shall  casionally  exp 
find  that  about  340,000  persons  be-  which  in  practi 
long  to  dissenting  sects  in  Scotland,  pretty  fierce 
I  rather  think  that  this  is  consider-  1  carried  iny 
ably  below  the  truth ;  but  it  is  iin-  dead  calm,  am 
possible  to  attain  positive  accuracy  in  ligiouslukewar 
such  a  calculation,  unless  the  respec-  uniformly  pro( 
live  classes  of  dissenters  should  un-  tion  when  a  ps 
dertake  to  order  a  census  of  their  less  debauchee, 
people.  Let  me  venture  to  hope,  that  ter,  thrusts  ini 
they  will  see  the  propriety  of  such  a  son  whom  they 
measure,  both  for  their  own  satisfac-  who,  coming  i; 
tion  and  that  of  the  public.  polluted  hand,  i 

Such  a  body  of  Dissenters  in  the  notwithstandin 
midst  of  an  Established  Church,  qualification,  o 
although  apparently  set  in  opposition  debasing  qualit 
to  it,  is  yet  its  greatest  friend.  The 
utter  apathy  into  which  persons,  with 
a  sure  and  steady  income,  are  seen  These  remark 
so  often,  nay,  so  uniformly  to  fall,  gested  by  what 
when  not  roused  by  opposition,  or  ing  of  the  Unite 
contrast  to  their  own  conduct,  would  month,  in  refen 
have  long  ere  now  shed  its  drowsy  of  a  Clergyman 
influences  upon  our  Established  in  Dunfermline 
Clergy,  to  a  much  greater  extent  the  Congregati( 
than  it  has  done,  had  it  not  been  ticular  Candida 
for  the  positive  knowledge  and  zeal  church  ;  but  it 
of  Dissenters,  whom  they  saw  around  minority  thouj 
them,  with  no  such  advantages  of  a  was  irregular, 
sure  and  permanent  income.  It  gave  presiding  had 
me  no  small  pleasure  to  hear  this  which  would  ] 
same  sentiment  come  from  the  lips  nority,  althou* 
of  tw  o  of  the  most  sincere  and  able  been  far  from  c 
friends  and  ministers  of  the  Church  if  all  of  the  rej 
of  Scotland,  at  a  public  meeting  last  taken  in.  Th 
summer.  They  acknowledged,  with  brought  before 
that  true  liberality  which  is  always  ly  discussed,  b< 
characteristic  of  the  Christian,  whose  sent  up  on  the 
heart  is  on  the  right  side,  the  obli-  and  by  those 
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opponents  also  been  roused  in  tbe  have  been  vexed  to  observe,  on  the 
same  manner  to  push  forward  their  part  of  some  of  the  Clergy,  a  sort  of 
talents  in  the  field  of  judicial  plead-  tendency  to  set  at  nought  {wpular 
ings?  r  should  care  little  as  to  what  feeling,  and  to  exalt  the  throne 
became  of  the  main  question.  1  of  clerical  authority.  I  do  not  sav 
would  look  at  the  effects,  highly  be-  that  this  tendency  is  very  observable 
neficial  to  the  growth  of  independent  but  let  this  class  of  our  priesthood 
and  manly  feeling  which  it  produced  high  as  they  may  consider  thenj- 
upon  every  one  who  handled  it.  selves  in  point  of  respectability,  great 
Public  debates  have  in  all  ages  ex-  as  they  may  be  in  point  of  numbers, 
erted  a  singular  and  powerful  influ-  beware  of  the  usurping  spirit  of 
ence,  both  on  those  who  take  part  in  priestcraft,  by  which  the  world  is  now 
them  and  on  those  who  listen  ;  and  too  old  to  be  taken  in,  and  let  them, 
w  hen  the  orators  of  Dunfermline  whilst  they  perform  theduties  of  their 
and  their  opponents  had  1 50,000  sacred  office  with  that  firmness  which 
people  (which  is,  at  the  lowest  es-  becomes  them  as  men,  see  to  it,  that 
timate,  the  proportion  of  Dissent-  they  also  perform  them  with  the 
ers,  under  the  inspection  of  their  mildness  of  temper,  and  singleness  of 
judicatories,)  eager  listeners,  as  sub-  purpose,  which  becomes  them  as 
stantially  they  were,  to  all  that  was  Christians. 

said,  well  might  they  be  proud  of  There  are  only  two  other  subjects 
exercising  their  powers  in  such  a  which  particularly  arrested  my  at- 
cause.  At  the  close  of  all,  the  Synod  tention  in  looking  into  the  debates  of 
acted  like  men  of  sense,  and  ordained  this  Synod  ;  the  first  was  the  discus- 
the  young  Clergyman  who  had  de-  sion  as  to  the  propriety  of  appointing 
cidcdly  the  most  votes  to  be  inducted  another  Professor  of  Theology,  in 
into  the  charge.  Such  an  order  has  addition  to  the  individual  who  alone 
a  very  different  effect  here,  however,  fills  this  office  at  present,  and  who 
from  w'hat  it  w’ould  have  if  coming  delivers  a  course  of  lectures  to  about 
from  the  Venerable  Assembly  of  the  1 10. or  150  Students  each  autumn. 
Church  of  Scotland.  Should  this  The  argument  was  overwhelming  for 
latter  body  ordain  a  Clergyman  to  the  appointment  of  another  Professor, 
be  inducted  into  a  parish,  and  not  a  to  instruct  their  clerical  aspirants  in 
soul  of  the  parish  should  ever  go  some  other  branches  of  learning  than 
to  hear  his  pulpit  lucubrations,  they  in  the  meagre  outlines  of  Systematic 
would,  notwithstanding,  be  obliged  to  Divinity,  which  is  all  that  the  pre¬ 
pay  his  full  salary  to  this  obnoxious  sent  Professor  can  possibly' pretend 
person  ;  whereas  in  the  former  case,  to  communicate  to  them.  Hear  the 
if  the  Dissenter  happened  to  be  dis-  words  of  a  Dr  Pringle,  when  coin- 
pleased  with  his  Synod,  and  with  the  bating  some  very  weak  arguments 
person  whom  they  judged  to  be  the  against  such  an  appointment :  *‘  'lhc 
successful  candidate  in  the  disputed  general  progress  of  knowledge,  liter- 
election,  he  might  turn  upon  his  ature,  and  science,  in  the  world  a- 
heel, — bid  both  Synod  and  preacher  round  us,  lays  us  under  the  necessity 
good -morning, — and,  free  from  every  of  so  training  up  our  young  men,  that 
obligation  to  either  of  them,  sally  they  may  meet  society  in  general, 
forth  into  the  world,  in  search  of  not  merely  as  ministers,  but  as  men, 

some  new  religious  association,  and  qualified  to  keep  their  ground  in  the 
some  new  religious  instructor,  both  various  circles  of  society  in  wbi^ 
more  to  his  mind,  and  on  whom  he  they  maybe  placed.”  A  Mr  Ritchie 
could  now  bestow  what  formerly  displayed  very  considertblc  talenU 
was  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  re-  and  powers' of  debate  in  developioj| 
li^ous  instruction  among  his  late  the  same  ideas.  It  would  be  welltf 
friends.  This  is  exactly  the  way  our  Venerable  Assembly  would  ti»* 

things  are  managed  in  the  United  a  lesson  on  this  subjeetfiwn  their  se- 

States,  and  ought  to  be  managed  ceded  brethreti.  Perhaips  then 

everywhere.  should  not  see  among  some  of  thj* 

I  have  before  me  a  file  bf  an  Edin-  body  so  dogged  and  intolerant  t  fee  - 
burgh  newspaper,  in  which  the  pro-  ing  towards  an  undeniable  imptovc- 
ceedings  of  this  Spring-Meeting  of  tnent  in  the  mode  of  study  am^ 
Synod  arc  very  fully  detailed  ;  and  I  their  Students,  which  haa,  yt-r  alttr 
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year,  been  urged  on  their  notice  by 
one  of  the  greatest  orartors,  and  best 
of  men,  within  the  pale  of  their 
clmreh. 

The  only  other  part>  of  the  pro- 
twlings  of  this  Dissenting  Assem¬ 
bly  which  seems  to  possess  any  gene¬ 
ral  interest,  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  notorious  Fletcher,  styling  him- 
stlf  “  The  Rev.  Alexander  Fletcher 
of  London” — a  man  whom,  if  1  were 
not  satisfied  that  he  labours  under  a 
most  calamitous  hallucination  of  in¬ 
tellect,  I  should  designate  the  most 
consummately  impudent  of  all  hypo¬ 
crites— the  basest  and  most  contemp¬ 
tible  of  men.  This  man  belonged 
to  the  Presbytery  of  London,  which 
is  placed,  and  considers  itself  under 
the  spiritual  inspection  and  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  this  United  Associate  Synod, 
whose  sittings  generally  take  place  at 
Ldinburgh.  Fletcher  was  summon¬ 
ed  to  appear  at  their  bar,  to  answer, 
in  the  first  place,  last  year,  for  a  se¬ 
ries  of  disgraceful  conduct  towards 
an  amiable  and  excellent  young  lady 
in  (Glasgow.  But  I  will  not  rake  up 
the  disgusting  story,  which  has  long 
ago  been  thoroughly  exposed  by  the 
London  Press.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
both  in  autumn  last  and  now,  he  ne¬ 
glected  the  summons  of  his  ecclesias¬ 


tical  judges.  They  at  first  intended 
to  depose  him  formally  from  his  of¬ 
fice  ;  but,  in  consideration  of  the  evi¬ 
dent  signs  he  has  exhibited  of  partial 
alienation  of  intellect,  they  satisfied 
themselves  with  simply  allowing  his 
name  to  drop  from  their  roll  of  mi¬ 
nisters.  He  is  no  longer  a  member 
of  their  body. 

It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  observe 
the  tone  of  moderation  and  good 
sense  which  marked,  upon  the  whole, 
the  proceedings  of  this  great  ho<ly  of 
Dissenters.  'I'heir  ministers  and  ru¬ 
ling  elders,  coming  up  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  of  Scotland,  and  from  some  parts 
of  England,  have  exhibited  a  memo¬ 
rable  lesson  of  the  manner  in  which 
even  the  external  affairs  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  can  be  effectually  ma¬ 
naged,  without  the  aid  of  the  civil 
arm  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of 
its  ministers,  or  to  interfere  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  its  decrees. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  of  Scotland  has  now 
met,  and  1  shall  take  an  opportuni¬ 
ty,  in  the  Number  of  this  Magazine 
for  June,  to  offer  a  few  commentaries 
on  its  proceedings,  and  perhaps  to 
follow  out  some  of  the  ideas  I  have 
ventured  to  broach  in  the  foregoing 
esquisse. 
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Book  III. 

Chapter  IV. 

Cessation  of  JVars  incident  to  the  Fourth  Stage. 

The  Fourth  Stage  is,  according  to  our  division  of  the  subject,  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  Pagan  civilization.  With  this  restriction,  it  possesses,  however, 
Hbundant  room  for  those  admirable  displays  of  science  and  art  which  dig¬ 
nify  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome — for  all  the  glories,  whether  of  the 
academy  or  the  field,  of  the  splendid  ages  of  Pericles  and  Augustus.  A 
nation  in  the  Fourth  Stage  exhibits  a  combination  of  the  most  incongruous 
circumstances  ; — an  extraordinary  d^ee  of  perfection  in  the  most  striking 
creations  of  the  human  intellect ;  in  poetry  ;  in  the  exact  sciences ;  in  the 
arts,  both  of  peace  and  war  ;  philosophical  refinements,  leading  the  professors, 
amidst  the  varieties  of  sophistical  doubts,  fanciful  discoveries,  and  ingenbug 
inventions,  into  the  gloomy  haunts  of  incredulity  and  atheism  ;  a  religious 
weed  of  mingled  absurdity  and  impiety,  vitiating  the  morals,  and  degrading 
the  manners  and  minds  of  the  whole  society. 

Notwithstanding  the  praise  which  has  been  so  generally  bestowed  upon 
the, civilisation  of  the  ancient  republics,  there  appears  no  reasonable  ground 
for  excepting  them  in  the  application  of  our  strictures.  Instances  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  advances,  in  the  most  WiUiant  departments  of  science,  msy  indeed, 
^th  great  justice,  be  urged  in  their  favour  ;  but  they  sre,  after  dU.only 
l^roofs  of  partial  economical  improvement,  rather  than  of  high  attainineiits 
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in  the  essential  elements  of  civilization.  The  genius  which,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  led  to  the  improvement  really  achieved,  is  incidental  to  all  ages  ;  aiul 
the  favourable  circumstances  which,  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  rendered  it  j)ro- 
ductive  of  such  happy  fruits,  were  altogether  fortuitous,  'i'he  r.gciuy  of 
those  united  causes  was,  however,  insufficient :  the  great  principle  was 
wanting,  through  which  alone  tlie  superior  ])aths  of  civilization  can  be 
reached.  Christianity  was  unknown.  'Fhe  intellects  of  men  became 
lished,  but  the  heart  continued  to  suffer  from  the  corrosion  of  the  ancient 
rust :  while  talent  shone  pre-eminent  in  some  detached  portion  of  the  coin- 
munity,  the  quantity  of  happiness  diffused  among  the  whole  (the  only  sure 
test  of  a  high  order  of  civilization)  was  proportionably  small. 

After  a  reference  to  this  simple  standard — the  moral  and  jwliiical  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  great  body  of  the  people — many  of  our  illusory  prepossessions  in 
favour  of  the  ancient  world  are  dispelled.  The  civilization  of  nations, 
whose  population  were  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  when  contrasted  wiili  mo¬ 
dern  instances,  sunk  in  the  extremes  of  ignorance,  vice,  and  misery,  cannot 
appear  in  a  very  advantageous  light,  notwithstanding  their  high  attainments 
in  the  more  meretricious  objects  of  human  pursuit,  and  the  splendid  career 
of  a  comparatively  few  elevated  individuals,  who,  in  the  most  perfect  times, 
iniglit  justly  be  considered  the  ornaments  of  society. 

in  the  course  of  the  preceding  illustrations  of  our  subject,  we  have  already 
adverted  to  the  tw^o  distinct  classes  in  which  civilization,  considered  in  its 
aggregate  character,  as  a  great  stock  of  social  improvement,  may  be  divided: 
the  one  portion  acquired  without  the  direct  assistance  of  Christianity,  or 
by  the  power  of  reason  only,  feebly  aide<l  by  the  light  of  revelation  ;  the 
otlier  by  the  same  power,  under  the  special  guidance  of  the  true  religion. 
'Fhe  first  may  be  accumulated  to  the  point  at  which  our  Fourth  Stage  ter¬ 
minates,  after  which,  without  extraordinary  support,  it  is  subject  to  constant 
diminution  ;  the  latter,  never  in  danger  of  any  permanent  re-action,  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  an  indefinite  amount  of  increase,  varying  only  in  degree  according 
lo  the  temporary  preponderance  of  its  peculiar  cause. 

This  distinction  forms  a  principal  feature  in  our  general  reasoning,  and 
w'ill  assist  us  in  this  place  to  develope  further  the  view  we  have  taken  of 
the  wars  incident  to  the  Fourth  Stage.  Those  w^ars,  as  briefly  described  in 
tlie  preceding  book,  are  peculiar  to  this  period  only,  in  respect  to  the  higher 
turpitude  of  their  character :  in  the  succeeding  times,  into  which  a  portion 
of  the  Christian  graces  has  been  infused,  the  pride  and  ambition  of  princes, 
the  turbulent  restlessness  of  a  vain  and  presuming  nobility,  the  cupidity 
and  unwise  jealousy  of  mercliants,  the  senseless  prejudices  of  the  ignorant 
vulgar,  have  not  been  wanting  to  swell  the  pages  of  history,  unfortunately 
almost  wholly  conversant  in  the  details  of  crime  and  death.  But  these  causes 
were  necessarily  diminished  in  force,  by  the  gradual  introduction  into  the 
society  of  a  new  principle  of  action,  arising  out  of  the  cares  and  interest 
connected  with  the  awakened  hopes  of  a  future  and  better  existence.  Ig* 
iiorancc  thenceforward  lost  much  of  its  power,  and  slavery  many  of  its  vic¬ 
tims  :  a  mistaken  zeal  and  a  novel  species  of  usurpation,  bigotry,  aod 
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pine  anil  extended  dominion  and  wealth,  arc  the  exclusive  incentives  to  the 
trade  of  blood. 

The  Kuropcan  states  liavc  long  since  witnessed  the  termination  of  this 
tra :  all  the  modern  wars  are  attributable  to  circumstances  already  referred 
to,  more  or  less  independent  of  those  above-mentioned,  and  to  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  revert  in  the  sequel.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  our  rea¬ 
sons  for  believing,  thatdn  all  other  parts  of  the  globe,  where  either  the  era 
in  question  is  only  now  approaching,  or  is  already  entered  upon,  its  iluration 
will  be  comparatively  short,  and  that  its  peculiar  vices  can  never  perma¬ 
nently  disturb  the  general  harmony  to  which  we  presume  to  look  forward. 
The  probable  universal  diffusion  of  cuiustian  civilization  is,  it  will 
now  have  been  sufficiently  understood,  the  foundation  of  this  our  conlideut 
expectation. 

The  permanent  establishment  of  civil  liberty,  or  even  its  temporary  intro¬ 
duction  in  any  material  degree,  being  altogether  excluded  from  our  notion  of 
the  economy  of  a  community  in  the  Fourth  Stage,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to 
tlie  ancient  republics,  in  order  to  show,  that,  with  respect  to  this  particular,  as 
well  as  the  other  criteria  of  civilization,  they  possessed  no  claim  for  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  a  higher  station,  'i'he  earliest  condition  of  the  small  Grecian  states,  in 
whose  favour  some  appearance  of  liberty  may  be  adduced,  does  not  fall  with¬ 
in  the  scope  of  our  argument :  they  were  then  simply  domestic  combinations 
of  the  patriarchal  class,  in  which,  whatever  liberty  they  may  have  enjoyed, 
was  of  that  negative  description  which  is  the  result  of  the  absence  of  all 
inducement  or  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  oppression.  When  they  be¬ 
came  more  consolidated,  their  Government  assumed,  in  substance,  generally 
the  oligarchical  form,  in  which  the  members  acted  under  the  impulse  of  the 
same  vices,  as  if  they  respectively  occupied  separate  thrones,  and  their  rule 
was  perhaps  equally  injurious  to  the  real  interests  of  the  people.  We  should 
in  vain  seek  for  the  resort  of  true  liberty  among  those  vicious,  but  elegant 
retreats  of  the  early  arts  and  sciences.  Nearly  the  same  observation  will 
ap))ly  to  the  case  of  the  Romans.  The  great  body  of  those  masters  of  tlie 
world  were  at  all  times  the  slaves  of  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  their 
countrymen  :  in  their  happiest  days,  they  were  oppressed  in  all  manner  of 
disgusting  modes,  by  the  patrician  order,  whose  ambition  or  avarice  hur¬ 
ried  them  into  all  the  miseries  of  interminable  war.  But  as  a  proof  that 
Home  was,  in  the  period  here  referred  to,  not  more  backward  in  civilization 
than  the  era  in  which  we  would  place  her,  it  may  be  observed,  that  those 
tyrants  were  at  no  time  altogether  independent  of  the  vulgar  herd,  who 
were  at  once  the  objects  of  their  fear  and  scorn  ;  they  were  compelled,  in  the 
promotion  of  their  own  individual  ends,  to  flatter  their  vices,  and  humour 
their  short-sighted  ignorance,  by  the  lure  of  ideal  advantages.  Even  the 
Cesars,  notwithstanding  their  occasional  tremendous  sallies  of  self  willed 
despotism,  were,  in  spite  of  their  superior  power,  obliged,  on  the  whole,  to 
act  with  the  same  politic  caution. 

Our  design  does  not  include  the  task  of  accounting  for,  or  even  of  noticing, 
extraordinary  events ;  but  it  may  be  well,  in  this  place,  (to  shorten  the  la- 
l)ours  of  minute  criticism,)  if  we  advert  briefly  to  the  wars  of  a  peculiar  de¬ 
scription,  which  long  afflicted  the  most  civilized  of  the  European  nations 
during  their  passage  through  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  periods.  The  Oriental 
Scythians,  after  gradually  peopling  the  countries  of  Sarmatia,  Scandinavia, 
Gaul,  Germany,  &c.,  encroached  upon  the  northern  borders  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  thus  exhibited  the  phenomenon  of  a  people,  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  civilization,  contending  for  existence  with  a  race  of  unreclaimed  barba¬ 
dians.  It  is  evident  that,  in  this  case,  peculiar  circumstances  produced  a 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  in  which  savages,  necessarily  weak  in 
political  resources,  are  scarcely  a  match  for  the  earliest  candidates  for  civi- 
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by  wliicb  the  human  race  possess  a  tenilency  to  multiply,  in  a  ratio  (lis])ru- 
portioiiate  to  that  of  the  increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  has  been  as. 
signed  as  the  cause  of  the  continual  inroads  of  those  people  upon  the  Homan 
territories.  We  should  rather  refer  the  fact  at  once  to  their  habitual  indis. 
position  to  civilization,  which  provides  the  only  effectual  remedy  to  the  evil 
of  a  redundant  population  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  an  occurrence  of  which 
there  can  now  be  no  danger  of  a  repetition.  The  potent  arm  of  civilization 
has  at  length  reached  those  strongholds  of  barbarism,  and  no  other  part  of 
the  globe  affords  equal  facilities  for  the  lawless  dominion  of  that  deadliest  foe 
to  the  hapiness  of  mankind. 


Chapter  V. 

Cessation  of  Wars  incident  to  the  Fifth  Stage. 

Among  the  wonderful  aberrations  of  human  conduct  must  be  reckoned  the 
frequent  attempts  to  unite  the  most  discordant  principles.  A  wayward  in¬ 
clination  to  wTong,  against  the  feeble  but  steady  demands  of  right,  is  the 
source  of  this  disposition.  The  claims  of  right  are  at  length  heard  and  ac¬ 
knowledged,  but  error  long  after  disputes  the  exclusive  mastery  of  the 
mind  :  the  subject  of  the  contention  fondly  clings  to  passion,  in  the  act  of 
submission  to  reason  ;  and  vainly  hopes  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
them,  by  assigning  to  both  an  asylum  in  the  same  breast. 

It  is  thus  that  Christianity  and  bigotry — the  purest  instance  of  celestial 
beneficence,  the  bitterest  fruit  of  human  depravity  and  folly — came,  in  the 
apprehension  of  partial  observers,  to  be  associated  together.  Christianity, 
viewed  from  its  early  dawn,  when  it  was  conversant  only  with  the  pure  and 
lowly  of  heart,  appears,  to  the  just  and  enlightened  mind,  all  that  the  imagi¬ 
nation  can  pourtray  of  moral  excellence  :  when  it  was  at  length  unwarrant¬ 
ably  forced  into  the  service  of  the  State,  when  it  was  apparently  combined 
in  interests  with  the  politic  despot,  the  ambitious  priest,  and  the  proud  aris¬ 
tocrat,  its  intrinsic  merits  were  for  a  time  lost' in  the  contemplation  of  the 
horrid  deeds  which  were  continually  perpetrated,  professedly  under  its  sanc¬ 
tion.  Wars  undertaken  with  the  sole  view  of  propagating  the  Christian 
faith,  or  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  numerous  individuals  who  derive 
worldly  profit  from  the  institution  of  that  religion,  are  peculiar  to  the  fifth 
era.  These  causes  are  frequently  united  with  those  of  the  disturbances  oi 
the  preceding  period  ;  but  it  is  totally  unconnected,  during  the  age  under 
contemplation,  with  the  principal  bias  of  the  one  subsequent  to  it,  in  which 
an  earnest  predilection  for  civil  liberty  acquires  a  lasting  influence  over  the 
human  mind. 

The  attempt  to  establish  the  permanent  reign  of  error  upon  the  super¬ 
structure  of  Christianity,  roust,  from  a  circumstance  independent  of  super¬ 
natural  interposition,  prove  abortive.  Islamism,  or  any  superstition  growing 
almost  exclusively  out  of  the  passions  and  vices  of  mankind,  can  be  erectol 
only  in  a  society  which  has  not  extended  its  improvements  beyond^  the 
Third  era  ;  Christianity,  pure,  simple,  and  true,  but  divested  of  all  ext^^c 
recommendations,  can,  on  the  other  hand,  be  seriously  ^entertained  only  by 
a  people  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  cultivation.  The  abuses  adhering  to 
it  must  of  necessity  decay  wdth  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the  times,  its 
most  prominent  defects  became  naturally  the  first  onjects  of  wrrectio^ 
Bigotry,  a  spirit  of  intolerance,  and  the  prostitution  of  th®  ®*tnredname 
Hellion  to  the  furtherance  of  worldly  policy,  are  the  earliest  marks  of 
formity,  obnoxious  to  the  scrutiny  of  awaltened  reason.  IJey  can 
without  interruption  only  during  that  glooiny  period,  which,  with  a  m  “ 
pborical  licence,  may  be  termed  tne  profound  night  or  the  human  roinu  • 
the  opening  dawn,  to  which  Religion  is  herself  the  chief  accessary, 
effort  is  naturally  made  towards  ^ueir  removal,  and  praves  the  first 
reformation.  The  existing  deprivation  of  natural  rights  ia  a  less 
although,  in  point  of  fact,  an  equally  strong,  impediment  to  ^ 
of  genuine  Christianity,  and  its  serious  considmtion  is  therefore  W 
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LONDON. 

Mr  Penn  has  in  the  press,  in  two  vo¬ 
lumes  8vo.,  a  new  edition  of  his  Com¬ 
parative  Estimate  of  the  Mineral  and  Mo- 
saical  Geologies. 

The  Book  of  Nonconformity,  in  which 
the  Churches  of  Dissent  are  vindicated 
from  the  calumnious  Misrepresentations 
«)f  their  Catholic  and  Protestant  Tradu- 
ccrs,  is  announced  for  publication. 

Mr  Cadell  has  in  the  press,  a  Tale  in 
3  vols^  entitled,  “  Massenhurg.” 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Pageants,  or  Dra¬ 
matic  Mysteries,  anciently  performed  at 
Coventry,  by  the  Trading  Companies  of 
that  City ;  chiefly  with  reference  to  the 
Vehicles,  Characters,  and  Dresses  of  the 
Actors,  To  which  are  added,  the  Shear¬ 
men  and  Taylors*  Pageant,  and  other 
municipal  Entertainments  of  a  public  na¬ 
ture,  by  Thomas  Sharp,  is  announced 
for  publication,  in  4to. 

Historical  and  Literary  Tour  of  a  Fo¬ 
reigner,  in  England  and  Scotland,  in  2 
vols.  Hvo. 

There  is  preparing  for  publication,  by 
sul)scription,  in  a  4to.  vol.,  the  Memoirs 
of  Zehlr-ed-Din  Muhammed  Baber,  Em¬ 
peror  of  Hindustan,  King  of  Ferghana, 
Samarkand,  Kabul,  &c.  Written  by  him- 
J*elf,  in  the  Taghatai  Turki ;  and  trans¬ 
lated  partly  by  the  late  Dr  John  Leyden, 
M.D.,  and  partly  by  W.  Erskine,  Esq. 

Wood’s  Treatise  on  Rail-Roads  will 
be  published  in  a  few  days. 

Mr  Baron  Field’s  Geographical  Me¬ 
moirs  on  New  South  Wales,  containing 
an  Account  of  the  Surveyor-General’s 
late  Expedition  to  two  New  Ports,  the 
Discovery  of  Boreton  Bay  River,  together 
"ith  the  Geography,  the  Geology,  the 
Botany,  &c.  of  the  country,  is  just  ready 
for  publication. 

Mr  Henry  Phillips  announces  Floral 
Emblems,  in  one  volume  8vo. 

The  Works  of  the  late  Dr  Lightfoot, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitman,  A.M., 
in  13  vols.  Svo.,  will  be  published  within 
the  month. 

Mr  Shaw'’s  Supplement  to  his  Works 
on  Diseases  of  the  Spine,  and  Bones  of 
tbe  Chest 

I’here  is  fbrthcoming,  in  four  9vo* 
the  W'hole  Works  of  R,  Leighton, 
B-D.,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow ;  with  a 
Lif«  of  the  Author;  by  the  Rev.  J»  N. 
Pearson,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Bf  R.  Harrison  announces  his  second 
Volume  of  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the 
Arteries  of  the  JIutmin  Body. 

VOL.  XVI, 


Beranger’s  new  volume  of  Chansons 
have  been  published  in  Paris,  and  the 
Liberaux  are  in  extasies  with  their  poet's 
patriotic  eflusions. 

M.  de  le  Martine,  author  of  Mt’dita. 
tions  CoctiqueSt  La  Mart  da  Socraie^  iiLc. 
has  prep«ired  and  sold  for  publication,  for 
10,000  francs,  a  new  poem.  La  Mart  dc 
Childe  Harold^  destined  to  complete  the 
Adventures  of  Lord  Byron. 

College  Recollections,  in  2  vols.  post 
8vo.,  are  nearly  reatly. 

Colonel  Forrest,  author  of  a  “  Tour 
of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,”  announces 
for  publication  A  Picturesque  Tour 
through  the  Provinces  of  Lower  and  Up- 
jier  Canada.” 

The  second  edition  has  lately  been  pub¬ 
lished,  at  Cojxjnhagen,  of  a  work  on  the 
Character,  Manners,  Opinions,  and  Lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Peasants  of  the  Northern 
Part  of  the  Island  of  Zealand,  by  M. 
Jurge. 

Patriarchal  Theology,  or  the  Religion 
of  the  Patriarchs,  illustrated  by  an  appieal 
to  the  subsequent  parts  of  Divine  Revela¬ 
tion,  in  a  scries  of  Letters,  by  the  Rev. 
T.  T.  Biddulph,  A.M.  Minister  of  St. 
James's,  Bristol,  is  announced  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

A  Picturesque  and  Descriptive  Tour  in 
the  Mountains  of  the  High  Pyrenees  is 
in  the  press. 

The  third  volume  of  W.  Savage  Lou¬ 
don’s  Imaginary  Conversations  of  Liter¬ 
ary  Men  and  Statesmen  is  nearly  ready. 

The  author  of Fifteen  Years  in  India,” 
&c.,  has  in  the  press,  “  Forty  Years  in 
the  World,  or  Sketches  and  Tales  of  a 
Soldier’s  Life.” 

The  Songs  of  Scotland,  Ancient  and 
Modem,  with  Notes  Historical  and  Cri¬ 
tical,  and  Lives  of  the  most  celel)rated 
Living  Poets,  by  Allan  Cunningham,  in 
4  vols.  small  8vow,  are  nearly  ready. 

Disquisitions  upon  the  Painted  Greek 
Vases,  and  their  probable  connection  with 
the  Shows  of  the  Eleusinian,  and  other 
Mysteries,  by  J.  Christie,  a  Member  of 
the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  in  one  volume 
4to.  with  plates,  is  announced. 

Mr  G.  Sinclair,  author  of  the  “  Hortus 
Gramineus  Wobumensis,”  has  in  the 
press,  an  Essay  on  the  Weeds  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  ;  •  with  their  Common  and  Botanical 
Names,  their  respective  Characters  and 
evil  Qualities.  ITie  Posthumous  Works 
of  B.  Iloldicb,  Esq.  late  Editor  of  the 
Farmer’s  Journals,  are  also  coming  for¬ 
ward. 


610  ]Vurks  p  epurin^  i'vr  Publication. 

The  Remains  of  the  Uev.  Christian  F.  bokl,  of  Holywell,  near 
Schwartz,  missionary  in  India,  consisting  an  interesting  Memoir  of 
of  his  letters  and  journal,  with  a  Sketch  Mr  H.  Moses  is  now 
of  his  Life,  are  in  the  press,  outline,  a  Series  of  Sixtet 

Dr  Busby’s  Concert  Room  and  Orches-  Retsch,  to  illustrate  Schi 
tra  Anecdotes  will  certainly  be  published  “  The  Fight  of  the  Dra 
in  a  few  days  ;  and  Mr  Elmes’s  Schools  containing  Four  Engravinj 
of  the  Fine  Arts  will  follow  almost  imme-  in  a  few  days, 
diately.  A  gentleman  lately  n 

On  the  Religions  of  Ancient  Greece,  tour  of  three  years,  chieflj 
the  Public,  the  Mystical,  and  the  Philo-  will  soon  present  to  the  p 
sophical,  by  W.  Mitford,  Esq.  8vo.,  is  mic  View'  of  the  City  and 
nearly  ready.  Rome,  drawn  on  an  acci 

A  Series  of  Tables,  in  w'hich  the  coloured  after  nature.  ] 
Weights  and  Measures  of  France  are  re-  tained  in  a  case  of  the  siz 
duced  to  the  English  standard,  by  C.  quarto  volume.  Under 
Knight  Sanders,  Lieut,  in  the  Corps  of  will  be  a  printed  comnien 
Royal  Engineers,  will  speedily  be  pub-  ture,  or  a  descriptive  am 
lished.  count  of  its  various  object 

Ancient  Paintings  and  Mosaic,  disco-  Miss  Aikin  is  alxiut 
vered  at  Pomj)eii,  by  J,  Goldicutt,  Archi-  poetical  works,  with  the 

tect ;  to  be  completed  in  Four  Parts,  imp.  and  other  prose  pieces  o 
8vo.  and  proofs  in  4to.,  each  to  contain  Barbauld,  w  ith  a  Memoir 
Five  Plates,  engraved  by  E.  Findeii.  The  Adventurers  ;  orS 

A  Novel,  called  “  O'* Kara,”  of  which  in  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Lord  E.  Fitzgerald  is  the  hero,  is  pre-  Nearly  ready.  The  Stoi 
paring  for  the  press.  the  author  of  ^enes  and 

A  volume,  containing  many  letters  to  Egypt  and  in  Italy,  Reco 
and  from  Pope,  Steele,  Gay,  Bolinbroke,  Peninsula,  &c.  &c.,  2  vol 
with  some  Poetical  Fragments,  by  Pope,  The  facetious  author  < 
will  shortly  be  published.  'I’hey  are  from  Book,  or  Sketches  from  t 
original  MSS.  and  will  be  printed  uni-  Stephen,”  has  another  wc 
formly  with  Roscoe’s  edition,  to  which  entitled.  Travels  of  My 

the  work  will  form  a  supplement.  Reveries  in  Rhyme,  with 

The  edition  of  Stephens’  Greek  Thesau-  Congress  of  Verona, 

rus,  W'hich  has  been  so  long  passing  A  Description  of  the  I  si 
through  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Barber  and  by  the  late  T.  E.  Bowdich 
Valpy,  will  be  hnished  this  year.  are  added,  a  Narrative  of 

Mr  R,  Sw’eet,  F.L.S.,  author  of  “Gera-  last  Voyage  to  Africa,  tei 
niacea?,”  and  other  Botanical  Works,  in-  Death,  Remarks  on  the  i 
tends  giving  in  numbers,  a  complete  his-  Islands,  and  a  Descriptioi 
tory,  accomfianied  by  the  best  mode  of  Settlements  on  the  River 
cultivation,  &c.  of  that  beautiful  tribe  of  Bowdith,  with  nuraerou 
]>lants  called  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose.  Illustrations,  will  shortly 

Col.  C.  J.  Napier  has  in  the  press  a  The  Village  Pastor,  b; 
Memoir  on  the  Roads  of  Cefalonia,  w'ith  thors  of  Body  and  Soul,  i 
Plans  for  their  defence  ;  to  which  is  add-  Sketches  of  Corsica,  or 
ed  a  Statistical  Account  of  the  Islands,  Visit  to  that  Island,  an  O 
with  Averages  as  to  Climate,  &c.  tory,  and  Specimens  of  th 

Miss  Letitia  Eliz.  Landon  has  a  second  Poetry  of  the  People,  i 
volume  of  poetry — the  Troubadour— in  view  s,  by  R.  Benson,  it  t 
the  press.  There  is  preparing  i 

Mr  Trcdgold  has  nearly  ready  for  pub-  London  in  the  Olden  Ti 
lication,  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Rail-roads  intended  to  illustrate 'ton 
and  Carriages,  the  data  derived  from  ori-  lities,  and  tbeMannera  ai 
ginal  experiments  ;  including  some  new  of  its  Inhabitants,  fireni  t 
inquiries  respecting  Steam-Engines,  and  16th  century, 
their  application  to  Steam-Carriages,  and  *  Dr  Walt,  of  St.  John’i 
Station -Powers ;  the  theory  and  effect  of  bridge,  has  undertaken  t 
Gas- Machines,  and  the  principles  of  esti-  or  three  additional  voluiu 
mating  the  first  cost  and  annual  expense  bian  Nights!  Entertainn 
of  Rail -roads;  8vo.,  illustrated  by  Four  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  puUk 

Plates.  bridge.  • 

Shortly  w  ill  apjicar,  in  one  volume  8vo.,  Preparing  for  publicali 
Pociiis,  by  the  late  Mr»  Elizabeth  Cob-  silis ;  or  t  Dcscriptioo  of 
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{jctable  Remains  found  in  the  Cwd  Dis-  1 
tricts  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  ;  f 
with  a  particular  account  of  the  Concomi-  1 
tant  Stratification ;  by  J.  B.  Taylor,  F.S. A.  | 
Ri&hopwearmouth. 

Mr  Donovan  has  just  issued  the  Pro-  i 
spcctus  of  his  Gleanings  in  British  Orni-  1 
thology,  which  form  part  of  his  “  Glean-  1 
ings  in  Natural  History,**  announced  for  1 
publication  long  since. 

'I'he  Rev.  Dr  Philpotts  is  preparing  a 
scries  of  Letters  to  Mr  Butler,  on  the 
I’heological  parts  of  his  Book  of  the  Bo-  I 
man  Catholic  Church.  ] 

A  novel,  entitled  Truth  and  Fashion,  ] 
will  appear  this  month. 

Mr  Mitchell  is  preparing  a  Dictionary  ] 
of  Greek,  to  unite  the  two  Languages,  < 
giving  the  signification  of  words  in  com-  i 
mon  ;  distinguishing  those  purely  ancient  1 
or  modern,  and  noticing  any  change  in  J 
the  meaning ;  or,  a  Compendium  of  the 
Modern  Words  to  be  us^  as  a  Supple-  i 
ment  of  Words  to  the  Dictionaries  exist-  1 
ing  of  the  Classic  Language.  i 

In  the  press,  Patriarchal  Theology ;  or,  i 
the  Religion  of  the  Patriarchs  ;  illustrated 
by  an  Appeal  to  the  Subsequent  Parts  of 
Divine  Revelation  ;  in  a  Series  of  Letters, 
by  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Biddulph,  A.  M.,  Mi¬ 
nister  of  St.  James’s,  Bristol. 

A  Succinct  View’  and  Analysis  of  Au¬ 
thentic  Information  extant  in  Original 
Works,  on  the  Practicability  of  joining  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  by  a  Ship- 
Canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  America,  by 
R.  Briks  Pitman,  is  in  the  press. 

In  the  course  of  May  will  be  published, 
The  Oracle  of  Human  Destiny,  or  the 
Unerring  Foreteller  of  Future  F. vents,  by 
Madame  V.  Parmand,  Professor  of  the 
Celestial  Sciences  at  Paris. 

In  the  press,  and  shortly  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  The  Travellers,  a  Tale,  3  vols. 
12mo.,  illustrative  of  the  Manners,  Cus¬ 
toms,  and  Superstitions  of  Modern  Greece; 
by  T.  T.  C.  Kendrick,  Author  of  the 
Kako  Daemon. 

Nearly  ready,  the  Life,  Writings,  Opi¬ 
nions,  and  Times,  of  the  Right  Hon.  G^ 
Gordon  Noel  Byron,  l*o«tl  Byron,  in  3 
vols.  8vo.,  embellished  with  an  accurate 
portrait  from  a  mhiHiture  by  Holmes,  a 
portrait  of  the  Mal’Chioness  Guiccioli,  and 
sundry  other  embellishments. 

ClassMtl  Disquisitions  and  Curiosities, 
Pritical  end  Historical,  by  Benjamin 
Heath  Malkin,  LL.D.  F.&A.  Head  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Bury  School. 

Dr  Moseley  will  publish  in  May,  the 
Dictionary  of  Latin  Quantities,  or  the 
Prosodian’s  Alphabetidd  Guide  to  the 
Measure  of  every  Syllable  in  the  Latin 
Poets.  ^  ^  ^ 

Mr  Fraser,  authiMr  of  a  Tour  in  the 


EDINBURGH. 

No.  L  of  a  Series  of  Forty  Views,  il¬ 
lustrative  of  the  Picturesque  Scenery  of 
the  River  Clyde,  and  its  Tributary  Streams, 
by  D.  C.  Hill,  author  of  “  Sketches  of 
Scenery  in  Perthshire,**  to  be  completed 
in  Eight  Numl)er8. 

A  Statement  of  the  Experience  of 
Scotland  with  regard  to  the  Education  of 
the  People,  . with  remarks  on  the  intend¬ 
ed  application  of  the  Schoolmasters  to 
Parliament. 

The  First  Number  of  a  new'  periodical, 
“  The  Dumfries  Monthly  Magazine,”  is 
announced  to  appear  early  in  July. 

In  the  press,  and  in  a  lew  days  will  l)C 
published,  a  Critical  Examination  of  Dr 
Macculloch’s  work  on  the  “  Highland’s 
and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,”  contain¬ 
ing  a  Refutation  of  his  Calumnies  and 
Misrepresentations  concerning  the  man¬ 
ners,  character,  and  present  condition  of 
the  Highlanders ;  an  estimate  of  his  Li¬ 
terary  Qualifications ;  together  with  some 
Remarks  on  his  Statements  in  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  violent  improvements  which 
have  been  recently  introduced  in  the 
North,  and  on  the  actual  state  of  High¬ 
land  Economy  and  Population. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Dairy  Breed  of  Cows 
and  Diary  Husbandry,  &c.  By  WRliam 
Aiton. 

Observations  on  the  System  of  tbe 
Patent  Laws ;  with  Outlines  of  a  Plan 
proposed  in  sulwtitution  fur  it.  By  J9*^ph 
Astley,  Esq. 

Mr  Peter  Bochan  of  Peterhead  is  pre- 
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|)aring  for  publication,  Gleanings  of  Scot-  Mr  Frazer  has  announced  a  ^Vork  in 
tish,  Knglish,  and  Irish  scarce  old  Ballads,  three  large  volumes  8vo.  to  be  published 
chictiy  Tragical  and  Historical ;  many  of  by  subscription,  entitled  Killinn  ;  or  Por. 
them  connected  with  the  localities  of  traits.  Pictures,  and  Lyrics,  with  Relics, 
Aberdeenshire,  and  to  be  found  in  no  Memoirs,  and  Tracts,  illustrative  of  na- 
other  collection,  w  ith  explanatory  notes,  tional  Principle  and  Character ;  Civil  and 
A  good  many  of  the  Ballads  have  been  Rural  Economy  ;  Antiquities,  Language, 
taken  down  by  the  Editor  from  the  Ancient  Poetry,  and  Music,  of  the  High, 
mouths  of  very  old  women.  lands  and  Islands  of  Scotland. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  t»UBLICAT10NS 


LONDON. 

BIOGBAPHY. 

Lord  Byron  en  Italic  et  en  Gr^e,  ou 
Aperiju  de  sa  Vie  et  de  ses  Ouvrages,  d*- 
apr^  de  sources  authentiques,  accom- 
pagn^  de  Pi^es  inedites  et  d’un  Tableau 
litteraire  et  politique  de  ces  deux  Con¬ 
tras.  Par  la  Marquis  de  Salvo.  8vo. 

15k. 

The  Right  Joyous  and  Pleasant  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Feats,  Gests,  and  Prowesses 
of  Chevalier  Bayard,  the  Good  Knight 
w  ithout  Fear  and  without  Reproach.  2 
vuls.  Svo.  16s. 

BOTANY. 

Prodroraus  Florae  Nepalensis,  or  a  De- 
acriptioQ  of  the  Plants  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Nepal  and  Adjacent- Countries.  By  Mr 
David  Dun.  12mo.  15s. 

DBAMA. 

Babington,  a  Tragedy.  By  T.  Double¬ 
day.  Svo.  5s.  6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Gramatica  Inglesa  ;  an  English  Gram¬ 
mar,  being  the  first  that  has  yet  appeared 
to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  English  by 
Spaniards.  By  D.  Jose  D’Urcullu.  8s. 

A  Vocabulary,  English  and  Spanish  ; 
compiled  for  the  use  of  Englishmen  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Service  of  the  Companies 
for  Working  Mines,  Ac.  in  Mexico  and 
South  America.  ISmo.  2s.  6d. 

The  School,  boy’s  Manual,  and  Young 
Man’s  Monitor;  being  a  Collection  of 
Scriptural  Extracts,  and  other  Moral  and 
Prudential  Maxims.  2s. 

Ruperti  Juvenal,  and  Koenig’s  Persius. 

2  vols.  Svo.  £.111 16s. 

FINE  ABTS. 

View's  in  London  and  its  Environs. 

Engraved  by  C.  Heath,  from  Drawings 
by  P.  Dewint,  W.  Westal,  A.R.A.,  and 
I.  Mackenzie.  Im^x^rial  Svo.  9s.;  proofs, 
royal  4to.,  146.;  Indian  proofs;  ’ royal  £.2u28, ,  .  r 

♦to.,  £.1 ;  proofs,  before  the  writing,  on  *  The  I*ocket  Annual 
India  papw,  imperial  AMwlOs.  f  ’  of  the  History,  PolUiaig^wrfphJ’  ^ 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Bath  merce,  Arts,  &ieiio«l,  and  Liiaraiur® 


Abbey  Church,  w'ith  ten  Engravings  by 
J.  and  H.  Le  Keux,  Ac.  from  Drawings 
by  Mackenzie,  Ac.  Royal  Svo.,  £.1  ; 
medium  4to.,  £.  lull  it6d. ;  imperial  4to., 
£.2u2s.  By  J.  Britton,  F.A.S. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Wells’ 
Cathedral,  with  24  Engravings.  Medium 
4to.,  £.2  111  Os. ;  imperial,  £‘.4ii4s. ;  su¬ 
per-royal  folio,  £.ShSs.,  or  with  proofs  and 
etchings,  £.16n16s.  By  Juhii  Britton, 
F.A.S. 

A  View'  of  the  Town  of  Ayr  and  sur¬ 
rounding  Country,  taken  from  Carriih- 
hill.  Engraved  in  the  finest  style  of 
Aquatinta,  and  beautifully  coloured  after 
the  original  Drawing,  by  Mr  J.  Clark.  On 
a  scale  of  22  by  15  inches.  10s.  Cd. 

The  Tow'n  of  Lanark,  with  a  very 
comprehensive  View',  in  the  foreground, 
of  Mr  Owen’s  extensive  Manufactory  on 
the  Banks  of  the  Clyde. 

Illustrations  of  Bishopwest’s  Chaj>el  in 
Putney  Church,  Surrey;  containing  12 
Prints,  drawn  on  Stone  by  J.  G.  Jackson, 
from  Admeasurements  taken  by  G.  T. 
Andrews  and  J.  G.  Jackson.  Suitor- 
royal  4to.,  148. ;  imjterial  4to.,  with  the 
plates  on  India  paper,  XMnSs. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  A  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  all  the  Prints  and  Engrav¬ 
ings  w'hich  have  been  executed  from  Ori¬ 
ginal  Paintings  and  Portraits,  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  12mo.  5s. 

Robinson’s  Designs  fur  Omaroenttl 
ViUas.  In  12  Monthly  Parttu  ^  No.  I 
4to.  7s.  _ 

A  Print  of  the  Holy  Ftmfly* 
ed  by  C.  Pye  (in  the  Line  menner,)  ilwr 
the  criebrated  Pictnre  by  M.  VcBttsti, 
from  a  Design  by  M."*  A.  BttooarottJ. 
Prints,  lOe*  fid.  ?  pwtefc,  on  India 
£.1h1s.;  proofs  on  India  paper,  before 
the  Letters,  £,1«  11  «*fidJ 
f  »-  HtSTORT. 

The  History  ^f  ,Pari8,’'from  theearUest 
Period  to  the  preaent^day.  3  sols. 


< 
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ilie  Year  18^4.  7s.  6<1.  extra  boards,  or  The  Practice  of  Courts- Martial ;  also 

(id.  bound  in  blue.  the  l.egal  Kxpusition  and  Military  Kx* 

Thomas  Fitz^*ral(l,  the  Lord  of  Offa-  planation  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  and  Articles 
levi  and  I.,ord  Deputy  of  Ireland  ;  a  Ro-  of  War.  By  Captain  Hough,  4Sth  Ben- 
inance  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  3  vols.  gal  Native  Infantry.  8vo.  XMitCs. 

8vo.  The  Negro’s  Memorial ;  or  the  Abo. 

Origines :  or  Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  litionist’s  Catechism.  By  an  Alwlitiornst. 
several  Kmpires,  States,  and  Cities.  By  Svo.  23.  Gd. 

the  il^t  Hon  Sir  W.  Drummond.  8  experimestm. 

vols.  Svo.  i. 1, 4s.  boards.  piiii.osopiiY. 

The  History  of  Italy,  from  the  Fall  of 

the  Western  Kmpire  to  the  Commence-  A  Key  to  the  Knowledge  of  Nature ; 

iiient  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  G.  comprising  a  Brief  System  of  Natural 

IVrcival,  Esq.  ?  vols.  Svo.  il.liilOs.  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  ;  also  a  New 

Turner’s  History  of  England,  new  System  of  I’hysiology.  By  the  Uev.  R. 

Edition.  5  vols.  Svo.  X.3.  Taylor.  Svo.  18s. 

The  Case  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  By  An  Attempt  to  Establish  the  First  Prin- 

II.  Campbell.  Svo.  12s.  ciples  of  Chemistry  by  Experiment.  By 

A  Picture  of  the  Manners  and  Customs,  T.  Thomson,  M.D.  2  vols.  Svo.  XM  h  lOs. 

Smrts  and  Pastimes,  of  the  Inhabitants  o 

f  1  I  r  .u  A  •  I  f  e  NOVELS,  TALES,  &C. 

of  England,  from  the  Arrival  of  the  Sax-  ’  ’ 

ons  down  to  the  Eighteenth  Century  ;  Faustus;  his  Life,  Death,  and  De¬ 
selected  from  the  Ancient  Chronicles,  and  scent  into  Hell.  Now  first  translated 
rendered  into  Modern  Phraseology.  By  the  German  ;  with  a  coloured  En- 

.1.  Aspin.  Illustrated  with  numerous  En-  graving.  Small  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

gravings  from  Strutt  and  others.  7s.  Gd.  Ballantyne’s  Novelist’s  Library,  com. 
MEDICINE  plete.  10  vols.  royal  Svo.  X’.l4. 

The  Medical  Pocket-Lk.  By  J.  S.  .  1«--  ““  A"' 

1.  .  ^  ^  cien  Mimstre.  Svo.  6s. 

0  sy  .  mo.  s,  Christmas  Stories ;  containing  Johr 

MISCELLANEOUS.  Wildgoose,  the  Poacher,  the  Smuggler, 

The  Operative  Mechanic  and  British  and  Good  Nature,  or  Parish  Matters 

Machinist,  exhibiting  the  Actual  Con-  12mo.,  with  three  Designs  by  Cruick< 

struction  and  Practical  Uses  of  all  Ma-  shank.  3s.  Gd. 

chinery  and  Implements  at  present  used  Tales  and  Miscellaneous  Pieces.  Bj 
in  the  Manufactories  of  Great  Britain.  M.  Edgeworth  :  now  first  collected,  anti 
By  J.  Nicholson,  Esq.  Civil  Engineer,  printed  in  an  uniform  edition.  14  vols 

Svo.  £.1)1 10s.  Foolscap.  £.4ii4s. 


(»l  I  Jlonihl^  List  of 

ginal,  ObscrvatiuTtS  on  Men  and  Books. 
By  Paul  Ponder,  Gent.  2  vols.  12mo. 
10s. 

1'he  Itinerary  of  a  Traveller  in  the 
Wilderness ;  addressed  to  those  who  are 
]>ertorming  the  same  Journey.  By  Mrs 
'Jay lor,  of  Ongar.  Foolscap  8vo.  6's. 
Ferdinand’s  Pupil.  12mo.  4s. 

POETRY. 

Thoughts  in  Rhyme.  By  an  East- 
Anglian.  12mo.  7s. 

Songs  of  Greece.  By  C.  B.  Sheridan. 
Post  8vo.  13s. 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  illustrated  by 
J.  Martin,  Esq.  4to.  and  8vo. 

Bacchus  in  Tuscany  ;  a  Dithyramhic 
Poem,  from  the  Italian  of  F.  Redi.  By 
L.  Hunt.  Foolscap  8vo.  7s. 

The  Lay  of  Truth  ;  a  Poem.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Joyce.  8vo.  (is. 

Lines,  written  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
suffering  Inhabitants  of  Portland  Island. 
Foolscap  8vo.  j5s.  6d. 

Scrapiana  Poetica.  By  the  Author  of 
“  Juan  Secundus.”  8vo.  3s. 

Juan  Secundus.  Canto  I.  3s.  (Id. 
The  Poetical  Works  and  Letters  of 
Thomas  Gray ;  with  a  Memoir  of  his 
l.ifc  and  Writings,  and  a  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  15s.  Large 
paper,  £.li)4s. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  Corrected  Rejxjrt  of  the  Speech  of 
the  Right  Hon.  G.  Canning,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  February  15,  1825,  on 
the  Motion  for  Leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Associa¬ 
tions  in  Ireland.  8vo.  2s. 

Remarks  on  Joint-Stock  Companies. 
By  an  Old  Merchant.  8vo.  4s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Popish  Errors  cxiwsed.  ISmo.  3s. 
Introduction  to  Dr  Parry’s  Posthu¬ 
mous  Works.  8vo.  lOs. 

I'hc  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Geneva, 
illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Sermons,  preach¬ 
ed  by  the  Modern  Divines  of  that  City. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Pons.  8vo.  lOs. 

I^ambcth  and  the  Vatican  ;  or.  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Re¬ 
formed  Churches,  and  distinguished  Sects 
and  Sectaries  of  the  Christian  Religion  in 
all  Ages ;  collected  in  the  Public  Libra¬ 
ries  of  Italy,  France,  and  England.  By 
a  Member  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  3 
vols.  small  8vo. ;  many  plates,  XMlfls. 

The  Hind  and  Panther;  or  theCatho 
lie  Confuted  ;  an  Allegory.  By  a  Pro¬ 
testant.  Is. 

Observations  on  the  Doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  reference  to  Arianism  ;  and  on 
the  Athanasian  Creed.  By  G.  Miller, 
D.D.  8vo.  7s.  ‘  ' 


Xcu,'  PuLIicit/ionx^ 

Popery  and  the  Popish  Question  ; 
an  Exposition  of  the  Political  and  D<h  trU 
nal  Opinions  of  Messrs.  O'Connell,  Knijjhi, 
Dromgole,  Gandolphy,  Ac.  By  the  Htv! 
G.  Croly,  A.M.,  F.R.L.S.  8vo.  6s. 

The  Northumberland  Miracle,  as  re- 
lated  in  a  Conference  between  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  and  a  Jesuit,  sent  by  Kin^j 
James  to  convert  his  Grace  to  the  Ca- 
tholic  Religion.  8vo.  4d. 

Formularies  of  Faith  in  the  Reign  of 
Henry  Vlll.  8vo.  7s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Wonders  of  Nature  and  Art,  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Gold- 
smith.  3  vols.  12mo.  £.liils. 

Description  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  with 
Illustrations  of  the  Churches.  8vo.  8s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

John"  Bull  in  America,  or  the  New 
Munchausen.  12mo.  7s. 

Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes  inha¬ 
biting  the  Countries  East  of  Syria  and 
Palestine.  By  J.  S.  Buckingham,  Esq- 
4to.,  plates.  £.3iil5ii6d. 

Narrative  of  a  Second  Visit  to  Greece. 
By  E.  Blacquiere,  Esq.  8vo.  12s. 

Travels  through  Russia,  Siberia,  Po¬ 
land,  Saxony,  Prussia,  Hanover,  Ac., 
undertaken  during  the  years  1822-k 
while  suffering  from  total  blindness.  By 
J.  Holman,  R.N.  K.W.  2  vols.  Svo. 
£.1  «t4s. 

The  Journal  of  an  Exile.  2  vols. 
Svo.  14s. 

Selections  from  the  Journals  of  Tra* 
vellers  in  Brazil.  By  B.  Mountenoy. 
Svo.  7s. 

How  to  enjoy  Paris.  By  T.  K.  Ilcrve. 
18mo.  10s  ()d. 

Keating’s  Travels  to  St.  Peter’s  River. 
2  vols.  Svo  £.lii8s. 

F'eldberg’s  Denmark  Delineated.  Roya 
Svo.  £.1  111  Is. 

The  Three  Brothers ;  or  the  Adven¬ 
tures  and  .Travels  of  Sir  Anthony,  Sir 

Rol»ert,andSir'rhomasSherley. 

Northern  Regions  :  or  a  Relation  o 
Uncle  Richard’s  Voyages  for  the  Disco- 
very  of  a  North-West  Passage,  and  an 
Account  of  the  Overland  Jonrniesof  oi  er 
enterprizing  Travellers;  with  nuiuerous 
elegant  Engravings.  Ss  half'bound. 
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The  Farmer’s  Magazine :  a 
Work,  exclusively  devoted  to  Agricu 
and  Rural  Afftiirs.  Published  Quarter^  • 

No.  CII.  38.  UaHiril 

Treatise  on  Mineralogy',  or  the  Ntw™ 

History  of  the  Mineral 
Frederick  Mohs,  Professor  in  the  s* 
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holders  of  pro|x?rty  confiscated  durin^j  the 
Revolution,  and  providing  that  no  stipula¬ 
tion  of  the  present  law  shall  affect  in  any 
manner  property  acquired  before  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  constitutional  charter.  'I’he 
emigrants  long  entertained  an  expectation 
that  the  forfeited  projK'rty  would  l>c  re¬ 
stored  ;  but  the  question  will  now  be  set 
at  rest,  if  the  Chamber  of  De|)utivs  agree 
to  the  amendment. 

Recent  letters  from  Paris  state,  “  That 
such  part  of  the  French  army  as  is  not 
wanted  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  gar¬ 
risons  in  the  fortified  towns  retaiiMfU  in 
S|iain,  will  return  immediately  into 
France.  On  the  lottrinst.  the  1 7th  Re¬ 
giment  of  Chasseurs,  forming  a  port  of 


EUROPE. 

France. — The  King  has  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  requiring  a  Grand  Deputation 
from  that  Ixxly  to  be  present  on  the  29th 
May,  at  the  ceremony  of  his  Majesty’s 
Coronation.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior 
has  also  been  authorised  by  the  King  to 
announce  to  the  President,  that  orders 
had  been  given  to  prepare  apartments  at 
ilheims  for  one  hundred  members  of  the 
Chambers,  independently  of  ‘those  who 
form  part  of  the  Grand  Deputation. 

The  law  to  indemnify  the  emigrants 
jrassed  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  having 
previously  modifiyd  by  an  amend- 
*ocai,  confirming  the  possession  of  the 
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the  troops  to  Ihj  withdrawn,  arrived  at 
Hayonne.  They  would  be  followed  by 
the  artillery  of  the  i2th,  and  other  Regi¬ 
ments,  to  the  extent  of  about  8,000  or 
10,(K)0  men. 

The  law’  against  sacrilege  has  passed 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  305  to 
210  votes.  This  law  awards  the  punish, 
ment  of  death  to  the  public  profanation 
of  the  Host.  The  Merchants  and  Bmik- 
ers  of  Paris  have  petitioned  the  King  for 
the  establishment  of  commercial  treaties 
and  official  agents  with  the  new’  Govern¬ 
ments  of  South  America.  By  this  |K*ti- 
tion,  it  would  appear,  indeed  it  is  one  of 
its  most  remarkable  traits,  that  the  effects 
of  the  new'  policy  of  England  is  regarded 
with  great  jealousy, 

Mr  Louis  Courier,  celebrated  in  France 
for  his  writings  against  absolute  ixiw’er 
and  the  Jesuits,  w’as  murdered  in  the 
department  of  the  Indre,  whilst  walking 
in  one  of  his  own  w-oods. 

Uv6S\A,—-Petcribitrgh^  March  3. — 
The  long-subsisting  differences  resjiecling 
the  North-west  coast  of  America  have 
lieen  perfectly  adjusted,  by  a  convention 
corcluded  and  signed  by  Mr  Stratford 
Canning  and  Count  Nesselrode.  By  this 
convention,  the  limits  of  the  navigation 
and  trade  of  both  parties  are  accurately 
defined,  and  many  things  relative  to  the 
subject  regulated.  The  conference  re- 
s|X.’cting  the  affairs  of  the  Fast  continue  ; 
it  is  positively  affirmed  that  Mr  Canning 
takes  no  active  part  in  them. 

Theatre  of  St.  Peiershut gh  destroyed 
/»//  /•'i/r.— -The  14-th  March,  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  the  New  Theatre  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
which  was  opened  only  on  the  1st  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  It  was 
entirely  of  wood,  but  very  elegant,  and 
had  been  built  in  an  uncommonly  short 
time.  How  the  fire  originated  is  unknown, 
and  it  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as,  on 
account  of  l^cnt,  there  had  been  no  |)er- 
forniances  for  some  weeks.  Tt  was  the 
only  theatre  in  the  capital  lighted  with 
gas,  but  this  did  not  cause  the  lire,  be¬ 
cause  it  hap)xmed  that  there  was  no  gas 
making  in  the  gas.work«,  which  are  at  a 
small  distance.  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
measures  adopted  hir  extinguishing  the 
tlaines,  which  the  Kmperor  himself  di¬ 
rected,  prevented  them  from  extending 
lo  the  gas-works,  and  the  great  timber- 
yards  adjoining,  otherwise  the  damage 
would  have  been  immense. 

Greece.— It  is  again  stated  tliat  Pat-f 
ras  has  surrendered  to  the  Greeks,  and  the 
statement  is  again  contradicted.  The 
negociatuins  carrying  on  between  the 
r urks  and  besiegers  have  probably  given 
rise  to  these  reports.  A  letter  from  Zante 
also  inentioDSy  that  the  Egyptain  fleet  has 
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landed  troops  at  Modon  and  Coron.  This 
statement,  like  another  made  two  monihs 
ago,  almost  in  the  very  same  terms,  is 
most  probably  a  fiction.  If  troops  have 
really  been  landed  at  the  places  named, 
nothing  more  can  be  intendetl  than  to 
reinforce  the  Turkish  garrisons  which  still 
occupy  these  towns. 

By  letters  from  Corfu,  dated  the  19ih 
ultimo,  it  appears  that  affairs  in  Greece 
are  going  on  more  favourably  for  the 
indciiendent  cause.  The  50(»0  troops 
which  were  landed  at  Modon  have  beiu 
met  by  a  Ixidy  of  Greeks,  proceeding  to¬ 
wards  Patras,  and  the  whole  of  them  put 
to  flight.  The  w'hole  of  the  rebellious 
chiefs  had  been  put  down,  and  banished 
to  the  islands,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
the  Greek  ffeet  will  be  more  than  a  match 
at  sea  for  that  of  the  Pacha  of  Fgypt,  the 
only  enemy  they  have  to  apprehend. 

The  Allgemeine  Zeitung  of  the  9th, 
contains  a  corresjiondence  between  1*.  J. 
Rodios,  secretary  general  to  the  Provi¬ 
sional  Government  of  Greece,  and  Mr  Se¬ 
cretary  Canning.  Mr  Rodios  writes  in 
the  name  of  his  Government.  After  de¬ 
tailing  the  efforts  made,  and  the  triumphs 
obtained  by  his  countrymen,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  regular  system  of  laws  and  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  vain  supplications 
addressed  to  the  Euro|Kan  Sovereigns  at 
Verona,  he  complains  i»f  the  note  pub¬ 
lished  last  summer,  in  which  Russia  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  contest  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Turks  should  be  settled  by  a  con¬ 
vention,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Groat 
Pow’ers,  w  hich  would  allow  the  Ottoman 
Government  a  limited  dominion  over 
Greece,  divided  into  three  princijxililies, 
under  so  many  Princes  or  llos|)oddrs, 
and  at  the  same  time  should  secure  to 
Greece  the  enjoyment  of  substantial  free¬ 
dom.  M.  Rodios  declares  that  they  “  would 
prefer  a  solemn  death  to  the  disgraceful 
lot  intended  to  be  imposed  on  them.’  He 
then  adverts  to  the  “  philanthropic  con¬ 
duct”  of  England  towards  the  various 
States  of  South  America,  hopes  that  the 
Greeks  will  be  deemed  entitl^  to  as  ffluc 
support  from  England  as  the  Cdooiliiai^ 
and  lalM)urs  to  prove  that  the 
her  trade  will  be  greatly  promote  y 
the  recognition  of,  Greek  independence, 
and  that  an  eflbctual  barritf  vrou  ^ 
thus  erected  “  ^  increase  ot  a 

vast  European  jiower.’*  Mr  Canni^a 
answ’er  is  as  guarded  as  became  our 
ble  alliance  with  the  Porte  and  CzaG 
mediation  between  these  powers,  an  on 
neutral  relations  to  the  belligerent  pan 
in  Greece.  He  manifestly 
middle  term  of  adjustment;  hnt 
blames  the  Russian  proposal  (or 
coma  too  late,  and  promises,  on  the  pa« 
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oftheHritish  Guvernmcnt,  nothing  be-  bias  is  evinced  towards  this  country  ;  und 
vuiid  a  strict  neutrality.  the  indirect  manner  of  disclosing  it  gives 

it  a  higher  zest. 

Uri’ER  Canada — Upper  Canada  (lit¬ 
tle  more  than  thirty  years  ago  an  entire 
wilderness,)  from  the  best  evidence  that, 
can  be  obtained,  has  now  nearly  one  mil¬ 
lion  of  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  ; 
8,067  dwelling-houses,  of  a  sujK*rior  de¬ 
scription  to  the  common  log-houses  of  the 
country  (which,  not  being  ratable,  are  not 
enumerated)  ;  396  merchants’  shops  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  storehouses);  304  grist  mills; 
386  saw  mills  ;  73  stone-horses  for  co¬ 
vering  mares,  for  hire  or  gain;  30,774 
horses  fit  for  service  ;  27,614  workiiig  ox¬ 
en  ;  67,644  milch  cows;  94,975  young 
horned  cattle,  from  two  to  four  years  old ; 
and  484  carriages  lor  pleasure.  The 
total  valuation  of  the  assessed  projKTty 
in  the  province,  on  which  the  rate  of  one 
penny  in  the  pound  is  collected  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  service,  or  rather  for  the  service  of  the 
several  districts,  is  £1,969,074"  13i» Id. 
'J'hc  white  |X)pulation  is  not  greatly 
short  of  two  hundred  thousand  souls. 
These  items,  it  is  probable,  would  have 
received  a  considerable  augmentation  had 
the  assessment. rolls  from  the  Eastern 
London,  and  the  Gore  district  (for  1824) 
been  received  in  time  for  publication. 

West  Indies. — Dreadful  Fire  at  St, 
Tfiomi/s. — We  arc  favoured  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  letters  by  the  Leeward  Island 
mail,  giving  details  of  a  dreadful  fire  at 
St.  Thomas’s.  Aliout  one  half  the  town 
has  been  destroyed.  The  estimated  loss  is 
nearly  two  millions  of  dollars.  One  of  the 
letters  .states,  that  suspicions  were  enter¬ 
tained  that  the  fire  was  by  incendiaries, 
and  that  several  suspicious  characters  had 
been  in  consequence  apprehended.  The 
other  accounts  attribute  it  entirely  to  ac¬ 
cident.  The  fire  broke  out  early  in  the 
day  in  the  market-place,  the  very  centre  of 
business.  We  select  the  following  as  the 
most  minute  in  the  details  of  this  dread¬ 
ful  calamity  We  have  to  make  you 
acquainted  with  a  dreadful  calamity  which 
has  hap(K‘ned'to  our  town  on  the  12th 
instant.  About  eight  o’clock  A.  M.  a 
cry  of  fire  was  heard  about  the  market¬ 
place,  and  with  such  fury  the  element  was 
spreading,  that  at  12  o’clock  it  had  reach, 
cd  the  western  extent  of  the  towm,  level¬ 
ling  in  its  way  every  wooden  building  with 
the  ground ;  of  about  1 2  fire  proof,  there 
were  but  six  saved,  by  the  greatest  exer¬ 
tion,  to  which  we  owe  -the  great  luck  of 
having  it  in  out  power  to  write  the  present 
at  our  desk  in  its  usual  place.  Having  the 
fiames  just  in  ourftont,  with  a  north-east 
breeze,  we  could  only  pteterve  ourselves 
by  keeping  the  doors  constantly  wct'firom 
ths  inside.  The  more  valuable  part  of 
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South  America. — A  detailed  official 
account  of  the  splendid  victory  gained  in 
Peru  by  the  Colombian  army  over  the 
Spaniards,  has  at  last  reached  this  country. 

It  fully  confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  first 
intelligence  in  every  material  point.  The 
Spaniards  lost  2600  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  troops 
capitulated  with  their  generals.  The  vic¬ 
tory  was  extremely  honourable  to  the  arms 
of  the  Colombians,  for  their  force  in  the 
field  consisted  only  of  5780  men,  while 
that  of  the  Spaniards  was  9310.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  battle,  Bolivar  intimated 
an  intention  to  crown  his  glorious  achieve¬ 
ments  by  an  art  of  noble  moderation — by 
surrendering  into  the  hands  of  the  I’eru- 
vian  Congress,  the  moment  it  assembles, 
the  Dictatorship,  which  they  had  confided 
ti>  his  jiatriotism  and  energy  at  a  time 
when  the  existence  of  the  republic  was  in 
the  most  imminent  danger.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Government,  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  indejxindence  of  Colombia, 
had  occasioned  excessive  joy  in  Cartha- 
gena.  Public  illuminations  and  rejoicings 
wntinued  for  several  days  and  nights. 

Recent  American  pa|>ers  inform  us, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  are  in  a  state 
of  great  fermentation.  Rigorous  decrees 
have  been  issued  against  mason  lodges 
and  secret  societies  ;  and  a  military  com¬ 
mission  has  been  appointed  for  trying 
suspected  persons.  It  is  believed  that 
the  party  who  aim  at  independence  have 
sent  agents  to  Bogota  to  crave  the  aid  of 
the  Colombian  Government. 

United  States. — New  York  papers 
to  the  16th  ultimo  have  been  received. 
The  new  President  deliveretl  his  inaugural 
si>eech  on  the  I4th  ultimo  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Senate.  The  President  sets  out  with 
declaring  the  principles  on  whicli  he  in¬ 
tends  to  govern  the  affairs  of  America — 
and  takes  a  review  of  the  progress  made 
in  nettling  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
since  the  declaration  of  independence. 
Since  that  period,  a  po|>ulatiun  of  four 
millions  has  multiplied  to  twelve ;  a  ter- 
ritory,  bounded  by  the  Mi8si8s>ipi>i,  has 
been  extended  from  sea  to  sea ;  new  States 
have  been  admitted  to  the  Union,  in  num- 
hers  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  first  con¬ 
federation  ;  treaties  of  peace,  amity,  and 
comnaerce,  have  been  concluded  with  the 
principal  dominions  of  the  earth.  It  goes 

congratulating  the  Senate  on  the  flou- 
ilshtng  condition  of  America,  'fhe  allu¬ 
sions  to  Foreign  States  ate  dscorons  and 
(conciliatory  4  and,  in  one  place,  a  friendly 
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the  tow'n,  all  above  the  market,  has  not  utmost  derision  and  contempt,  so  confi. 
suft'ered  in  the  least  A  subscription  of  dent  were  they  in  their  immense  superio. 
10,000  dollars  was  raised  immediately  for  rity  in  numbers,  and  the  fancied  security 

the  momentary  relief  of  the  poor.  One  of  the  works  they  had  constructed.” _ 

consolation  we  have — that  it  happened  “  Our  gallant  friends  afloat,”  continued 
accidentally.”  Sir  Archibald,  “  were  determined  not  to 

-  let  this  auspicious  day  pass  without  their 

ASIA.  share  in  its  operations.”  Lieut.  Keller,  of 

East  Indies. — An  Extraordinary  Ga-  the  Arachne,  proceeded  up  the  river,  at- 
zette  has  lieen  published,  containing  the  tacked  thirty* two  of  the  enemy’s  war- 
despatches  of  Sir  A.  Campbell,  which  de-  boats,  and  brought  away  thirty,  besides 
tail  the  particulars  of  the  victory  over  the  destroying  several  fire-rafts,  as  well  as 
Burmese.  On  the  1st  of  December,  the  materials  and  combustibles  for  construct, 

united  force  of  the  Burman  Empire,  ing  others.  The  native  troops  acted 

amounting  to  aljout  60,000  men,  appear-  throughout  with  the  utmost  steadiness 
ed  in  front  of  our  army,  and  different  ac-  and  bravery,  emulating  the  Europeans  in 
lions  took  place  till  the  6th,  when  our  that  determined  valour  which  always 
efforts  w'cre  crowned  with  the  most  com-  characterises  the  British  soldier, 
plete  success.  The  enemy  were  driven  General  return  of  killed,  w'ounded,  and 
from  all  their  w’orks,  abandoning  their  missing.  From  the  1st  to  the  7th  De¬ 
guns,  with  a  quantity  of  arms  of  every  cember  1824,  there  were  26  killed,  245 

description  ;  of  300  pieces  of  ordnance,  w'ounded,  and  two  horses  missing. 

240  are  in  our  camp.  The  loss  in  killed  Names  of  officers  killed  and  vounded: 
and  wound^  is  at  le^t  5000  men ;  and  Killecl.-ad  regiment  Madras  native 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Burmese  army  most  „  walker.  His  Ma- 

k^TnTd«tth  ofthe  I6.h  Decern.  hght  infantry.  Brevet  Captain 

A  second  despatch,  ot  the  10th  Uecem-  lieutenant  O’Shea. 

her,  announces  another  great  victory  over  Majesty’s  13th  light 

the  army  of  Uundoola,  recollected,  and  Captain  Clarke,  severely;  En- 

considembly  re.inforc^,  after  his  late  de-  j/Biackwell,  slightly ;  Ensign  It.  W. 

feat.  “  My  dispositions,  says  Sir  A.  broker,  severely.  His  M.njcstv’s  Sblli 
Campbell,  “  being  complete,  the  preron-  „gi„ent.  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Torrens,  sc- 
rarted  signal-guns  were  fired,  and  I  had  dangerously  ;  Lieutenant  A. 

the  pleasure  to  he«  Bngadier-Genera  h.  M.  M‘Leroth%verely.  His  Majesty’s 
Cotton  s- reply,  which  assured  me  that  all  regiment.  Captain  R.  C.  Bose,  se. 

was  ready  on  his  side  ;  the  artillery  now  ^  Honourable  Company’s  .Madras 

opened,  and  the  three  columns  rushed  on  ,3,  regiment.  Lieutenant  C. 

to  the  assault  with  the  most  determined  B^^cr,  slightly.  Madras  26th  regiment 
and  enthusiastic  bravery,  and  m  less  than  Ensign  Smith,  severely, 

fifteen  minutes  were  in  full  possession  of  ggth  regiment  native  infanity, 

this  mo.d  stupendous  work,  making  the  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Tarriano.  severely ;  En- 
enemy  suffer  rnost  severely,  and  obliging  ■  Q.^fien  severely.  Madras  43d  le- 
him  to  leave  his  camp  standing,  with  all  i«„ent  naUve  infantty.  Lieutenant  Scott, 
the  baggage,  and  a  great  proportion  of  gij^htly 

their  arms  and  ammunition.  When  it  is  ^  ,,  O/A 

known  that  thirteen  hundred  British  in-  ” 

fantry  stormed,  and  carried  by  assault,  the  December  1824. 

most  formidable,  entrenched,  and  stock-  89th  regiment. — Lieutenant  A.  B. 
aded  works  I  ever  saw^,  defended  by  u|)-  Taylor,  slightly ;  Lieutenant  A.  Dowdill, 
wards  of  twenty  thousand  men,  I  trust  it  severely ;  Assistant-Surgeon 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more  in  slightly. 

praise  of  men  performing  such  a  prodigy ;  I  st  European  regiment.— Captain  J* 
ftiture  ages  will  scarcely  believe  it.  The  Roy,  slightly.  ^ 

prisoners  declare  that  our  appearance  be-  12th  native  infantry.— Li^t*  Glower, 
fore  their  w’orks  w’as  treated  by  them  all  severely,  arm  amputated. 

(from  their  generals  downwiurds)  with  the  Total,  2  killed,"  46  wounded. 
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House  of  Lords.— A/arc/t  29.— On  verbal  amendments  were  introduced,  after 
the  Ucport  of  the  Scots  Juries  Bill,  Lord  a  conversation  between  Lords  Melville, 
Melville  moved  some  amendments ;  and,  Rosslyn,  and  others.  Adjourned. 

on  the  motion  of  the  Noble  Lord,  they  House  of  Cojimons. — March  2S. _ 

were  ordered  to  be  engrossed.  Adjourned.  Petitions  from  several  of  the  Incorjwrated 
TRIAL  OF  SCOTCH  PEERS.  Trades  of  Glasgow  against  the  Catholic 

April  14 _ Lord  Colchester  made  a  Claims  were  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on 

report  from  the  Committee  who  had  been  the  table.  Mr  Spring  Rice  presented  a 
appointed  to  consider  the  state  of  the  petition  from  the  Protestant  inhabitants 
laws  relating  to  the  trials  of  Peers  for  county  of  Limerick,  in  favour  of 

ollences  in  Scotland.  It  was  understood  Catholic  claims,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
to  recommend  some  amendments  in  the  pressing  their  opinion  that  such  a  mca- 
act  of  Queen  Anne,  by  assimilating  the  sure  would  not  be  good  unless  accompa- 
law  of  Scotland,  and  the  forms  of  pro-  "^ed  with  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
tess  in  all  such  cases,  to  the  law  of  ^*^rty  shilling  freeholders,  and  the  form- 
England.  The  Noble  Lord  then  intro-  ^n  adequate  and  i^rmanent  provision 
duced  a  Bill,  founded  on  the  recommenda-  Roman  Catholic  claims, 

tion  of  the  report,  w'hich  was  read  a  first  Littleton  rose  for  the  purpose  of 

time,  and  ordered  to  l)e  printed.  informing  the  House,  that  it  was  his  in- 

22.-Lord  Holland,  pursuant  to  no-  Mention,  as  soon  as  iwssible  after  the  se- 
tice,  brought  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Scotch  reading  of  the  Bill,  to  subniit  a 

law  respecting  forfeiture  by  corruption  of  measure  for  regulating  the  Elective  bran- 
blood,  &c.  The  Noble  Lord  briefly  ex*  <^hise  in  Ireland.  He  was  not  now  pre* 
plained,  that,  in  cases  of  high  treason  to  say  to  what  amount  he  should 

and  attainder,  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  raise  the  qualification  or  the  principle  of 
to  confine  the  law  to  the  offending  party,  registering  freeholds.  He  did  not  think 
and  to  remove  it  altogether  from  their  w'ould  be  less  than  T.5,  or  more  than 
successors  or  descendants.  The  Bill  was  ^‘lO*  He  conceived  that,  coupled  with 
read  a  first  time,  and  oidered  to  be  ^  security  like  this,  emancipation  might 
printed.  ^  carried. 

25.— Lord  Liverpool,  in  answer  to  a  The  House  then  went  into  a  Com- 
question  by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  in  of  Supply,  when,  after  some  di^ 

regard  to  the  Corn-law  s,  said,  that  some  cession,  £.40,000  were  granted  for  public 
alteration  was  necessary,  but  that  he  was  and  the  repairs  of  public  works  ; 

of  opinion  nothing  could  be  done  during  i^-10,000  for  defraying  the  exj^nse  of  the 
the  pcesent  Session  of  Parliament.  at  the  College  of  Edinburgh  ; 

£.15,950  for  the  harbour  of  Portpatrick  ; 

CATHOLIC  CLAIMS.  gnd,  among  other  grants,  £.40,000  for 

The  Duke  of  York,  in  rising  to  present  the  British  Museum, 
a  Petition  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  29. — The  Water  of  Leith  Reservoir 

St.  George,  Windsor,  against  the  Catholic  Bill  was  read  a  second  time.  The  West 
claims,  observed,  that  the  principles  he  India  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  without 
had  imbibed  on  this  subject  remained  a  division, 
unchanged.  He  conceived  the  admission  bichabd  Carlisle. 

of  Roman  Catholics  into  the  privileges  Mr  Hume  printed  a  petition  from  Mr 
they  claimed,  would  be  contrary  to  the  Richard  Carlile,  complaining  of  the  hard- 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  would,  in  ships  to  which  he  was  still  subjected.  He 
his  opinion,  be  a  severe  blow  to  it.  His  was  condemned  to  three  years  imprison- 
Royal  Highness  referred  to  the  corona-  'ment,  and  a  fine  of  £.1500;  and  he  had 
tion  oath,  which  he  thought  had  not  been  suffered  six  years  imprisonment  The 
sufficiently  considered,  and  read  a  part  of  additional  imprisonment  was  because  Mr 
it,  to  shew  that  there  could  be  no  mental  Carlile  could  not  pay  the  fine,  the  means 
*^servation,  and  that  therefore  ita  obliga-  of  paying  such  fine  being  withheld  by  the 
lion  could  not  be  removed  from  the  So-  Government  They  had  seized  his  pro- 
▼ereign.  He  declared,  that  nothing  should  perty,  and  they  still  withheld  it,  and  yet 
Rtake  him  alter  the  opinions  he  now  en-  the  Government  required  him  to  pay  bis 
tertained,  wherever  he  was  placed,  so  fine.  Mr  Secretary  Peel  observed,  that 
help  him  God  !  the  conduct  of  Mr  Carlile  had  been  so 

29.— The  Scottish  Sherifif-Court  Bill  violent,  that  it  was  impossible  to  advise 

went  through  a  Committee,  and  some  the  extension  of  indulgence  to  him.  Be- 


iR«»  WM.  sloe  ,iK>uu 

^  w  K  :>j^s  m 

«»  ^  feJw^  X'  ir 

s^jsew  >»i*sjx?r  i9v»rr  ttc  <vwc-a  a  ^h- 
!WC«  ifcrvKr 
^'m.^u/sii'>it> 

>«  xfv% 


^•<oc*nt:At 
9^  4  x-tx-t  .Atr. 

'.T*  rr.'x^r^'i'jc  ti^jr  &,•«  jmwi^  :>r  -t$-  «ri£rj^x  «»f  «X>»r  A>iiiv‘<i>  t  x 

#LTi. — ?\cC^Tff  >#  Sf  fcoifctL  X'  xw?*.-!  /c  4V  ■%  .re. 

>ir  L-r^ifC/o  xyar^  v.*®  rb?  jbk^  »  ^*!^i.’tt>:«i'W  a;  ^  mU 

14c?t  V^p*.  >c  «iXi«.'ii  irc^^-  ric  jctx>*  v  ibf  ar.’wext^  wf  t>f  v*  X'X  X  ,4,.\ 
tt  X  2fel  X*  rqrxXiPf  Kt:fcjv‘'i-a<  Jfos.  •*  ^  .Vi-r  jcvw;- 

3&  I-^iar»X  nrEjupt-^  ivo  Mr  khr>3HKv  Mr  a,- 

L jri  F-  ^t*f  xxotn  rbi:»  vc  tiif  kv*csm«  » w  rA— .^v/x-orntx. 

TwA»iiT^  Arcl  «S»Afciii  xx-^^  ^re  Ai  —  VSrrrr  >«si«Ns  a  in'* 

r.'  ;r.rtf  a  x  BfcT  r.*  TAi4.<  a  jvo*-  K'Prxroe'.  «?a  tV  j£  .>c#  **K+TifN 

XittPi  pr\,^ui?.tr  i.T  iSf  H.'iX'da  Okx<oc  wv-tir-'irCx  js^  Oae  v»V'*.t 

Crr^  ax  AjrrC 

Mr  i'x.'ne'  tSex  r>rtv\i  Sx  *  xw?  x*  Jkmnii  ]4.~-TV  rxt. 

ju^xr*  rr  jcii:  c*’«  rr  tSAj<  *>sa»ix  X'  xi;v«r«r<iH,  nfcnsxw^  »<»*: 

tbe  K.>»#e.  tbe  B^'’r?»fxc  ^»r*  trtrftfrx^  4,ixx-t>t  tTwre«>^  ••»  i^^Atrs  v 

jtiA  xnrxxTt  x'  prvr^i'^'fr.sxtrr >  tJW  Kv'flBUMt  SKan  lov 

Irlr';  i-so  «  :S<  ixitc  xVe  mxvs. 

;V  iaus  lx-»  Cora -.urx  xvu  I  a — «jis  \*  ^^-a«  7»  i 

#»p«i‘.'ia  ciT  :5e  lA'ixxi  oc  :ss;t’vcw^  r.'  St  '  ^  tW  cvcbX'UN^iA'oi  '.Wix-r.x. 
b  tbe  BLjr:..xrsj  ixsi  irv5  t>«?  ipc  C'lfes^M»  Acta. 

uA:  ^  X  ’•Vkii  M  :Sf  IS— Air  ASffw«^7  *  T«r* 

^UkTu  «x>  tbe  vXA^Jece  xSr  >»  JLr —  t  tko  fStai  »W*Mixrj  wv  litep^xr^ 

P.jrvr>  cpcvTvd.  '  tSe  K^bftSar^^  latrT\'%<w\  to' 

v»lliJlNATlC»X  l-AWA  ik'-  A  KM^Vrrx  wV“  tihr  WXfcV 

Mr  HijA  sjioc:  X’lso  ^cr^AAt;  tc  tts<x  W  saadk  tnrrc  tV  '»» 

iv?  avt«  KT  &  Corarv.xx  oc  S»>y|,V^  X>  »-  k#  iwxfaat  smI  k»  X 

«;sdrv*  'J5>»  ihe  oftet  »*  :be  rv^xNu  oti  iW  br  cvmivev  S>r  Cay^  CjcH  i>rr*r«^ 
Cocjbt.-Arixi  l-itk-xi.  Slroe  \b<rs.*  Ixw^j  ttio  awaSUr  fYctxy^c  TSc  revxA^o.* 
w\rcv  »  rfx  Vor  roaScp  rtf  rv-  rrrjKvtta  mi  iSe  ct:>  of  F;''.">i>i^r^S  S 

lujcciU  prvxrxd-i^  o*  A  iirry  xrvita  aA«  auiA,  wrfY  airry  <Abf«"«trv‘.  »exi  W 
lanr  bjxi  ulcti  jSjkyv  He  mj;a>  »^u:ie  s*.  rr^im^  cxYiskVprstsoM.  He 
UsixNi,  :bjn  if  5oav  reoMaJv  has  xx'i  «jv  s^>mM  rtcvYnmetxi  iKe  ros:AX'<ftxei  .x 
plied  tSe  evil  woMli  s^ch  to  a  iW  Bill.  A  |:rw*«  run^Kr  X  reau'*' 

mj(i:aitAde  :!va:  hvcaI  rv\}\;'ie  xenr  «^if.  liv  xx!  a^»aiK%st  the  Cithoiik*  C^asw^^ 
feras:  t  rrvAistue^  Bet  huS^ux  aav  par-  jYV'senhAi  Avtn  vMrx>Ms  jSmys.  1'Vxvo 
twvlir  $XAbeu>rr.:  lof  the  TX^Jenor  evYnout-  Jurw'  BTa  ha*  riMd  a  »«AXwd  tia».  a  v* 
led,  he  rai^i  »i“Otr  Hh«i  the  viewA  Aixi  crvkfvd  K*  Sr  cvouiuitevi  on  Vt>A*> 
IvinoiiMfs  of  the  individoAllA  were^  Aixl  KOMan  CATHOttv*  ¥ilV- 

Ihe  xYt  pf  r^ht  the\  ciAuued  with  inter-  Sir  F,  Burdett  then  nx»\ed  the  enWr 
fereoce  to  the  conduct  And  prv'pertT  of  of  the  day  By  the  necwixl  reed‘u>j  of  the 
their  empx'Ters.  I'hetr  ob»«ch>  m^t  he  I%.''U[vin  CAthoiic  Bill, 
coikc'.evi  fnxn  the  ArixSes  by  which  they  Air  BrvwnK'w  imxI,  oKvmYAJveU  »< 
protVswei  to  he  rca^xiUted.  The  LAXArk,  IrvUod  was,  it  couKl  ooi  lettvsin 
DunQhtftwtn,  And  Ayrshire  colliers  had  not  Vn^et  t  the  reiaedy  must  Nr  iHi  t V  jprY' 
less  ihAn  between  twenty  And  thirty  of  ct(^  vi  cc«wew»oix  instantly  and  ruiy 
ihcfc  ATtirWx  They  were  as  re^pilArly  li  be  wete  Atahed,  if  he  stiU  jersevend  » 
orpmued  as  xhdc  of  the  new  hts  nwiner  oi'jxwition*  (thr  it  had  no^ 

roents  that  had  sprun^^  up  in  ditBffent  been  emnilv,)  he  wahiW  «y  Not  Be  ma^.v 

paru  cf  the  wotid.  They  had  their  do-  of  the  gtvHiiHls  of  his  Buwer  otha's*'^’*' 
Pities,  electors,  (Ytsadent,  sectetary,  and  had  been  renx'red,  and  he  was 
comn:;:u>6s.  By  the  Ayrshire assoe^tion,  in  error,  to  make  a  Bank  x*kiH'«h^' 
provision  was  niado  for  a  genenU  meet-  ment  of  that  error-  He  a\>«M  sat,  t  * 
ing  of  deiegates,  and  not  aU^ne  ftom  those  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  »a  * 
of  the  same  trade,  luc  here  there  was  a  lem,  was  now  fVee  ftom  the  itn|H»tA**^^ 
tink'n  of  trades,  and  each  might  send  de-  of  Wii\g  a  state  within  a  state,  V* 
legaiw  to  the  general  meeting, — a  sort  of  power  of  the  IVjv  wws  coniinnl  wMi.' 
federal  republic  of  dilftrent  iradetu  All  to  amdrs  id*  a  sjuriiual  nature,  IV  Ih's  • 
law  s  pssKti  ^  a  meeting  of  delegates  w  ere  Aleoiber  re^btred  to  the  ei  klet'Ce  ts  e 
hitxling  upon  the  members :  and  one  of  helhre  the  Cim^mittec,  an^l  sask  ^h  ^u  t 


— -rV>**ik*»*.*w  't  ^  ^  ^  iv**. 


^u.-M:v\t  ’TU4  V  IV  IV**  Vv  'JJ  *^**9 

i  .Kf  Tax*  ;W  A 

;K  W^,"**#*  tV  0»fr^  %V^t:^  AVVtX^ 

>-  snr*f4*l*  4t>w  >.\*.'^  iVr  VWN 

'>tj  .>u*,  .x'v'vJNjhcv  »  !^*«',fv*^v  >•  t> 

i.if  jii'y  tVu.:  vw%i»tfv'iii  %<js'  :h/c 
i.fvv  •?>  IV  IV-*  »^v  y/e  UK  AX'VStxKy  x 
,\x:rr  W  :>i«f  *fcfx*  ^,v«x*^^  vVt 

.>>j;  <itS.,v<r>  "y  ^JkA  ;\XV'>f<\l  '«MA.*’‘^  •«.*>* 
V  V  Sf  'fc  fe<  WC'I^JHAA.  V  KW 

V  /<■  i5UAxv<  ife?-:  V 

V  .'-  •  V  :\js:  iftiA 

K  ♦to  .^  AA  AXX*  'iSkXV 

v  «vt  u'  v-c  ,v  l^KiKAS:  OxNF^'»x  * 
Vt*X'»A;:vvjt  •AJfc.v  5*  XVr  AXSS  >c 

^  v.\  JSC.  i\i‘.  >  A  i  M.  ^  >iv'*«>v 

-V  ^  :  ♦  x,‘.'*^  Nf  x#vi^  M; 

•'v.,  •',  ♦  ,>»*:  :><  ix',\.v'«»j.>i  k.v  ^x\v> 

♦•x»  .',  '',*•  A.<Ar  ^  tfxv«»  itxxv  A'^wtxv 
xAc.  'If  >♦^vV,  ;V  H.  .  V  rv>*«ji 

i  ♦r',\N.  I  :v^'  :\i:  xa  v.v\k‘'>.  Vi: 

"  ^\vv  >c\\>rx^Al  :V‘  A  \\^ 

tV  iTXA^-XV  sV 

'.V  k'u.:^ax'  •.••^^:,  '  >  tS,‘ 

»\v><  A  *  xvxtrx  V  rv*  >'i  xnx^x^ 
.V  ,v,v‘'xv  ,x'  '..VAX'  Sj.«\xvcv  M, 
♦Xk*  Axa  VIr  \'>*  "X‘x»i .  M,' 

>.v  V*  '.';  x.*‘\\Ycs.>.v  ^.»T^^^vv  V  v^Kti  ivitoo 
Ai  Vv>cv  tik*  iXvui-V.'.KW  C\XKiMK'< 

•xv'i  \*i  \v(>  i4N5k‘K*^'*t'y  »fc<'i\VN.\Ax  u\ 
'•xVff  ’.VfcAH.  H?  »hx«KVAt  »V  IVNHW-^i 
wNf  xS<  S.W,''*?  tV5* 

'VXTiXt  i:  |v.»  tV  hN^e*^^* 

t  VAst  <V  Nji^viwtw  vv'  tV  \x\'- 

r'  "*'  I -'fxt  v^^•^^^<KVe\^,  <Jv*:  iV 

U3kA»*in^  >xdk'*  iS*  Sr«: 

».>t  tSe  ^V\S\x*:***t  V^^uJvS  u\ 

l^^v4  vi  l..v>4  NvxrtS  >x\«uM  axX  tiv* 
’,vx<‘;x  .V  thi<  uw^«\TV^  rt\r  v%  Sai  jvfivt 
iV^  v«\irrv  « jUtu^  tA  j'jrWi- 

(Hi  >It  Ttv'W^  K'  A'WxYC 

tA4x.v:u  i';v  *X\>iKt  tvhkI- 

^'•'<  ihii  H'\i  tSe  cnr*  vy'— »|w<^tkv\» 

!  N.\nauk 

Xvi.i  <<  rvrvlATw!  it  u«j\vix»N'^  iW  Hmi  U» 
jwwwi  t'tw  wafcs  tN.xi 

«aI  t^V.  'rhurs,(j^v. 

?i — I'kiT*  vvr\Wr  c'f  th^  ilar  fvv*  fe«um« 
(V  AithHirtiex)  vV\  tV  I'-AlJHxiu* 

Ktii<x‘  HiU  Jvi.xjc  riMvi  Mr  lisHiiNttni  who 
hini'«otf  in  jvvtie'ixik'in  ivT  thd 
o|vi>^l  iHe  ihs^'axstkxi  Hv 
*‘*\j;  Ail  hii  fiinnc^r  AjPAi«wt  th«> 

nv>A*un*  1  ATxi  ^Kimn^  *up}v^t(\t  the 
^‘■i*  Mr  XVa!!»cv  tjvihe  At  tx'iukhfTAMe 
JiAVSth  A^iaxt  it. 

XIr  S<x  Tv:Arr  CAiinins;  then  Amkbt 
i'Hivl  chtvr*  tVvMM  «li  »kiiw  the  tl.niAe— 
*'  (HWii  AX  it  hA*  t'Allen  K'  tnv  i»t  t\»  mi* 
^*v*»  ihe  iKuiTbe  wi  thw  imjAniAiit  i^neA. 

1  A^XIVXlAch  itA  C^V^XHhMmlK^i  ^At  the 
\vva*Kvi«  with  wry  ^vcahAT  «AtiA« 
lAethMi  j  Air*  in  trAveiiin^iner  ihiA  heahMi 
^nmiKt,  the  !»wi»j<vt  |yv»ent«  h'  me  a  new 


AIKX.£  ^iKxi  y  •Vv'tyVVC  ^hW'"  Vx  '  ' 
xkA.i  .W'Nv^  .  Vt^,  ♦  *V><  W.ijjx*  -♦'•V 

Jo  Xe  \vu,.^*  XX,  ^  OV.V.W  .‘if'X'C 

•A/^.  JkciXXtoaK.X^  ju!  .  /*  *'*>.' toil.  u»* 

;i  .X  ♦  V.X*  %v  x.x*\>i  IXa;  xvam^* 

>vxX*x\,xv  -#■  ;•  i,»».*,>tM.  i.v>4  lu.  wVK  fc*v'  .x*vw>M 

♦,*  ilt  V  .‘V.  'AWIf  X!JA  tV- 

i»*  AXKs^XisiWce  /C  «Vi4  X  ?V»\  l.Xi  A  >,x 
X-  :V  VNA'  'I*  V'  X  .  -  ^ 

X'tVAfeVJliK.  OrriN*  ■»»  >  a;  vv'X 

,*^vx*>  \v*N  *v^v  ,v  ;\>  .w*.'.,  >*:cvv. 
I  A  »‘.  >V»*.>r*'i».\‘  •  w  A  ^V>».vS  Nn 

>XV  -v  •<•  ,V  iv  *.V.vv.,V  sV  WV\AtV«V 
tVa;  av  t3tti  t,  ,v  ,W 

Oa.Xx  s*  ^  Vv  V  i  \i>v*  .vxxvV 

*\t»  '♦  ■Xx*  :  >x  ;X‘  >.vV  t  ..(  W'Cv  >'i 
tVf  ti.Vs^-  ♦  'A  V,«««.‘  v»  V»  Jfer- 

>  VV  .••^' .X',T  Nil  o  -  ^Jk.  tX'a 

o*.v»x‘  ’.V,*  A  .  .vvvvxv*.’.  ;  A 

f;  vivJ^  :k  VC  Xvc  .'ix*  A  .» vv  N' t 

,V  A.'  ,\v  1.  ^'>t  ifcX*  W4.* 
it  tflut  Nv.xS:  A  t. tv‘  tv  Nsvt.  A*', 
w  X*  "  i'  *VO  x.  .VV\I  t^.SfV.V  \K*I  .‘•. 
l^x  '.Ufv  '  t  I'V'"  >'s't  TiAl  VI X'  tX_i  >1  .‘.NN 

S'.:  th.*i  w.  .  'N^  t^Ax.x  '1.  tV:\\ 
tV"  ,U'. '-'A-  '''.vi  ivv:.  W  AX  <•*  '  a  ' 

1*,V'W.  A  K>'Vii\  t'AVXWs  AXt  tt  '''.S*  \‘ 
hNrSWl  A'-  AN*  tk.“e  W'«vkvil\*VA\\l  V.'  iW' 

vsr<«  Xi*,\  v,‘  tS.-  i'HuxN  .Si'  vt  M  v 

t\vv  »;AN\i.  m  h  '*  v.*  tNc  V.  • 

*N.»C»S  "  \  V.\v  aU  .  iXUTVh.'A  A  v.l 

A'i  Vis'lvr** wnt>  AX  !V»  ijii  .H  ('..vi.  Av  tVv 
Ate  T\^hti>  U  vM'itvVVi.  Atvl  V^ht'i  Avhvi- 
HiAt-.'fvsi ;  Axt  wX'iv  tVi  Ate  .«*  vwiy  S' 
wav '^4^  i  kvAlv*  It  t.‘  (ksi  aKvv  V  IIKHVl 
.V  rvi^vai  tS.H'v  wSvtv  wN.'iww  S' 
ikvx  It  inii'S  V  t'l  crxMtvr  ui'I’-Miih'sHv 
ttVAl'  I  AUV  I  Alll  iv:  A  i^A^.li'k  KM  \  IV 

iNKi'-KX  the  ten'',vvAi  hii  aiwvv<  t  V  jvt 
\vit  jv'ws'ti  A'si  ik'tv'Nt  tSe*T  Arn^Uxt  a\  - 
tSNWtA  eiw  tS‘’.VN‘A  A'vt  vtAlTA  ;  \  All!  .1 

OitSviv  in  the  AtTK'Oi  v.'v  .*t' the  wviat  " 
ILhtv  iA  A  iMn!iTuvn*\Mi  iM'whAt  I'r  iV'v'e 
aa'kU  'f'  hs'ii  he  sieiikNi  the  hiterA'ie  i.v  v't 
the  sjvTitiui  AinhsMr'.ty  wf  tS*  i\'’v  with 
the  nMii'jVVTAi  A'.'e^i  ri.v  \‘f  tS*  Auh^wt.  i 
w  ill  ti\»nh>e  tS'  Heiise  withiMW  \itSeteh- 
AeriAtKAi ;  \  S^ie  htvHi^hl  iiiKier  the 
tkv  I'f  the  il.HiAe  the  tntertvAi  AitUAtumoi 
the  l^itSxJu'x  mivi  the  intertwii  »it\utKvn  vMf 
IretAiki.  Ill  iHir  jjreAt  aihI  wvmhHiXil  hi<» 
cresAAe  im'  |u\vi|vrity,  ne  hAie  iHit^ri'nii 
other  iiAtkiiiA^  aikI  it  in  httnvtn  tututv, 
Nvth  in  in.ili  kiiuiA  Anii  in  nAtKni’S  to  itv^k 
wi  ii^reAt  jmw^vritv  nnh  Aoixiethin^  Uie 
itivMkHiineAA.  ThiHrt*  t*  in  antie  eAsw  a 
(Willi j  of  thiA  iiiitnre  aiivii^  mher  iiAlkviA. 
1'hev  Kvk  to  OUT  interiiAi  AtAte  hvr  Aiiiiie 
A^Kvt  whk'h  it  to  tAliit  Aiul  lU'^tnn*  imr 
iWiAtitiitkMk  aihI  whi'fv  I'AH  thev  ftii.i  it  .** 
where  iK' they  aIwaia  ihart  their  Atten- 
tkMi  inn  to  Irebini.  an.i  to  the  »tAte  *n 
the  ('Atholiw  ?  Theie  they  Kxik  t\*r  ti*e 
lieATmclH'n  of  our  p'lvei .  I,  Sir*  woulU 


\ 
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disappoint  both  our  invidious  friends,  and  gers  were  then  ordered  to  withdraw  •  and 

those  w’ho  are  really  anxious  for  our  wel-  on  a  division  the  numbers  were _ For  the 

fare,  from  conceiving  that  our  prosperity  second  reading,  268 _ Against  it,  211— 

is  the  best  security  for  the  happiness  of  Majority,  27. 

Europe.  I,  Sir,  would  heal  this  rankling  22 — Mr  Kennedy  presented  a  petition 
wound  of  Ireland,  so  that  not  even  a  ci-  from  Edinburgh,  against  the  Leith-Docks* 
catrice  should  remain.  If  the  Bill  should  Bill.  I’h®  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
pass,  it  will  produce  this  result ;  and  I,  brought  in  a  Bill  to  assimilate  the  law  of 
Sir,  shall  give  my  supi:)ort  to  the  raea-  England  to  the  law  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
sure.”  (The  right  honourable  gentleman  land,  in  regard  to  spirit-duties. 
took  his  seat  amidst  loud  and  long  con-  26 — Mr  Littleton  moved  the  second 
tinued  cheering).  reading  of  the  Elective  Franchise  Bill. 

Mr  Secretary  Peel  op|X)sed  the  mea-  He  pointed  out  the  subjection  to  their 

sure  at  considerable  length,  and  with  landlords  of  the  40s.  Irish  freeholders, 

great  ability.  The  very  preamble  of  the  and  adverted  to  the  acts  for  limiting  the 
Bill,  he  said,  he  considered  as  somewhat  right  of  voting,  w  hich  this  Bill  went  to 
ominous.  He  did  Ixjlieve  that  the  late  extend  ;  his  ow’n  opinion  was  in  favour 

King  had  great  personal  weight  u|K)n  of  £.10,  but  that  might  be  settled  in  the 

this  question.  ( Hear^  hear,)  But  sup-  Committee.  Mr  L.  Foster  and  Mr 
.pose  a  King,  after  he  had  taken  the  oath  Brougham  objected  to  the  Bill ;  Sir  J. 
against  transubstantiation,  were  to  revolve  New'port,  Mr  Plunket,  and  others,  sup- 
the  subject  in  his  mind,  and  arrive  at  a  ported  it.  Mr  Banks  moved,  as  an 
ditferent  conclusion  with  regard  to  his  amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  read  this 
religious  belief,  w’hat  w^ould  be  the  con-  day-six  months.  The  House  divided, 
sequence  ?  If,  then,  this  were  so,  if  a  For  the  second  reading,  233. — For  the 

King  and  a  Queen,  after  their  accession  amendment,  185 _ Majority,  48.  The 

to  the  throne,  with  the  facilities  which  Bill  was  read  a  second  time.  Adjourned. 

this  Bill  w'ould  afford,  w’ere  to  be  at  li-  28 _ Upwards  of  200  petitions  were 

berty  to  change  their  religious  creed,  the  presented  against  any  alteration  in  the 
|)eace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country  systemof  the  Corn- Laws,  which  occupied 
would  henceforth  rest  upon  the  mind-  of  the  House  nearly  four  hours.  Mr  Whit- 
one  individual.  ( Cheers.)  It  w'as  no  more  then  brought  forw-ard  his  promised 
great  satisfaction  to  him  that  Dr  Doyle  motion  on  the  subject.  When  we  talked 
told  them  that  indulgencies  were  limited,  of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  it  was 
the  shortest  to  a  quarantine  of  forty  days,  quite  impossible  to  live  under  the  laws  at 
and  that  the  longest  vi^as  never  granted  present  existing  in  regard  to  corn.  The 
for  more  than  seven  years.  ( Laughter.)  elements  of  distress  were  already  evincing 
All  these  doctrines  he  regarded  as  having  themselves,  and  if  the  system  were  con- 
a  direct  influence  and  bearing  upon  the  tinued,  it  w'ould  have  this  further  inju- 
practical  conduct  of  the  man,  and,  as  rious  tendency,  that  it  would  engender 
such,  w’ished  to  see  them  kept  from  similar  laws  in  other  countries.  He  con- 
mingling  beyond  a  certain  sphere  in  the  eluded  by  moving,  “  That  the  House  do 
civil  intercourse  of  life.  He  must  still  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee,  for  the 
persist  in  rejecting  this  measure.— Mr  purpose  of  considering  the  Corn-Laws. 
Brougham  declared,  that  the  speech  of  Mr  Gooch  and  Mr  Huskisson  opposed 
the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  for  Fo-  the  motion,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
reign  Affairs  had  so  completely  answered,  ill-timed.  The  question  was  discussed 
as  it  were,  by  anticipation,  the  speech  at  considerable  length,  after  which  the 
that  they  had  just  heard,  that  he  should  House  divided.  For  the  motion,  47— 
not  trouble  the  House  by  carrying  the  Against  it,  187 — Majority,  HO. 

question  any  farther  than  where  it  then  29 The  Game-Laws*  Bill  was  retd 

stood.  The  Bill  for  disfranchisement  he  a  third  time,  and  passed.  Lord  Leveson 

objected  to,  and  that  also  for  paying  the  Gower’s  resolution,  for  making  a  national 
because  it  went  to  increase  the  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy* 
influence  of  the  Crown,  and  to  give  it  an  was  carried,  after  considewble  ditcustion, 
officer  in  every  punish  of  Ireland.  Stran-  by  n  majority  of  43.  Aii^oumed. 
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with  n^inistcrial  charges,  the  other  for  kind  consideration  is  founded  on  a  ni!l 
uDielioruting  the  condition  of  Parochial  higher  title,  not  that  I  take  credit  for  ail 
Schoolmasters.  the  panegyrics  so  lavishly  bestowed  ui)on 

Jj)t  il  5 _ Dinner  to  Mr  Brougham —  tne  by  my  partial  friends,  but  I  feel  that 

This  day  a  public  dinner  was  given  to  ISfr  on  returning  to  you,  after  so  long  an  ab. 
Brougham,  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  sence,  I  can  stretch  out  my  hands  and 
George-Strect.  About  800  Noblemen  and  say,  with  sincerity,  I  am  a  public  man, 
Gentlemen  were  present.  The  large  room  and  these  hands  are  clean.  (  Pcah  ofaju 
Wtis  so  excessively  crowded,  that  about  plause.)  But  there  is  one  expression  of 
180  Gentlemen  had  to  dine  in  a  separate  my  friend’s  which  I  do  object  to.  He 
apartment,  and  were  admitted  into  the  talked  of  the  trial  of  the  late  Queen.  I 
gallery  after  dinner.  Public  interest  was  never  in  public  nor  in  private  heard  so 

so  greatly  excited  to  see  and  to  hear  this  gross  a  profanation  of  language,  as  that 

celebrated  individual,  that,  for  several  expression  conveys,  or  one  so  contrary 
days,  tickets  of  admission  bore  a  high  and  revolting  to  the  feelings  1  entertain 

premium  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  of  that  most  extraordinary  proceeding ; 

was  done  for  enlarging  the  accommoda*  and  alUiough  it  is  quite  customary  to 
ticn,  it  is  believed  more  individuals  were  describe  it  by  that  term,  I  never  can 
excluded  than  obtained  access  to  the  Irear  it  made  use  of  without  protest- 

rooms.  But  to  those  who  were  so  for-  ing  against  it.  It  was  no  trial,  but 

tunate,  the  spectacle — when  the  great-  that  time  is  now  gone  by,  and  though  I 

room,  gallery,  and  orchestra,  were  crowd-  might  be  silent,  my  respect  to  my  prin- 

ed  in  every  part  with  intelligence,  listening  ciples  oblige  me  to  contradict  my  worthy 

to  an  eloquence  which  seized  on  every  friend,  and  to  say  to  him  and  to  you,  that 

ear,  enchained  every  understanding,  and  that  phrase  is  incorrect.  Trial  it  wiis 

hurried  away  the  feelings  of  all  present —  none — where  there  was  an  evident  inte- 

was  morally  sublime.  Mr  Brougham,  ac-  rest  in  the  destruction  of  their  victim,  in 

companied  by  Mr  Cockburn,  (the  Chair-  those  who  sat  on  the  Bench  of  Justice, 
man,)  Lord  Glenorchy,  Lord  Charles  and  pretended  to  try  the  Queen.  Trial 
Russell,  General  Hay  of  Rannes,  Mr  Per-  it  was  none — where  that  defenceless  fe- 

gusun  of  Raith,  Thomas  Thomson,  Esq.  male  was  surrounded  and  oppressed  by 

Advocate,  and  a  number  of  other  Gen-  an  array  of  all  the  lowers  and  preroga- 
tlcmcn,  entered  the  room  a  few  minutes  tives  of  state,  and  defended  only  l)y  the 
jiast  six  o’clock,  and  was  received  with  arm  of  the  law,  while  the  princes  ot  the 
great  cheering.  After  the  cloth  had  been  land  and  the  powers  of  darkness  united 
removed,  and  the  usual  preliminary  toasts  to  oppress  their  victim.  Trial  it  was  none 
drank,  Mr  Cockburn,  after  a  sjieech  of  — where  the  accusers  and  the  judges 
great  elegance  and  feeling,  in  which  he  broke  through  every  form  of  justice  and 
pointed  out  the  distinguished  merits  of  of  judicial  practice,  in  refusing  access  to 
their  illustrious  guest,  concluded  by  pro-  the  witnesses  before  they  were  produced 
jxjsing  his  health,  amidst  loud  peals  of  in  Court.  Talk  of  the  iix  days  that  I 
applause.  stood  in  that  place  which  they  sacrilegi- 

Mr  Brotighatru—l  am  sure  you  will  ously  called  a  Court  of  Justice,’  tcsii- 

ceadily  believe  me  wiien  I  say,  that  I  rise  wiy  abhorrence  of  their  proceedings, 

under  considerable  embarrassment,  to  cx-  and  then  say  that  the  Queen  was  tried, 
press  my  feelings  on  the  present  occasion.  C Loud  and  repeated  bursts  of  applause.) 
Allieit,  not  unused  to  jmblic  meetings  of  But  I  now  recur  to  more  pleasant  recol- 
this  sort,  I  yet  feel  inability  to  describe  lections  than  these — to  the  remembrance 
the  sense  1  entertain  of  the  very  singular  of  former  scenes,  though  the  pleasure  1 
kindness  with  which  1  have  been  receiv-  feel  in  meeting  you  here  be  damped  by 
cd  this  day  by  my  fellow-citizens  of  Ed-  the  blanks  around  me,  occeiioned  by  lb® 
inburgh.  I  know  I  owe  it  piirtly  to  the  loss  of  those  with  whom  I 

kindness  of  my  friend  the  Chairman,  many  pleasant  days  in  thif  town,  and  w. 

which  he  has  expressed  so  eloquently  and  bad  Uiey  bc^  left  to  us^  would  hare 
feelingly  to-day,  and  that  I  may  also  lay  amongst  the  foremoet  to  have 

dahn  to  it  by  two  titles,  by  one  of  which  here.  In  this  town  it  wte,  as  was  twy 

espedally  I  would  desire  to  take  it,  and  .  observed  hj  our  worAy.  Chairman,  tha 
it  is  this :  I  am  your  fellow-citizen,  bom,  imhib^  the  pcinciples  ®  h  t  I 

bred,  and  educated  in  this  town.  How  Scottish  education  ;  and  it  is  nt  ina 

much  1  owe  to  that,  1  want  utterance  to  should  tell  you,  as  many  of  you  . 

express.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  deem  t  have  heard  of  it,  what  I  hh<'e 

owe  every  thing  to  that  education  I  re-  told  to  others,  in  other 

ceived  in  Edinburgh,  and  I  have  never  other  meetings,  perhaps  not  so 

been  slack  to  si^  so,  in  England  'as  well  as  that  I hm  now  nndressing,  m 

as  here..  The  other  claim  I  have  to  your  not'  leii  .popular,  t^  ’  I  bk't 
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Other  place  of  education  more  eilicient 
than  that  which  is  established  in  this 
city.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
ujid  considering  many  methods  of  edu¬ 
cation,  but  1  have  not  seen  one  plan,  or 
any  one  system,  so  well.iukipted  to  the 
teaching  of  youth,  rightly  to  estimate  the 
blessings  of  a  free  Government,  and  to 
train  them  up  to  become  good  citizens 
and  valuable  members  of  society,  as  that 
adopted  in  the  High  School — I  mean  the 
old  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
Scottish  Universities.  Great  improve¬ 
ments,  no  doubt,  will  be  made,  and  are 
daily  making  in  the  education  of  youth. 
What  I  say  is  this — that  such  a  school  is 
altogether  invaluable  in  a  free  State — in 
a  State  having  higher  objects  in  view,  by 
the  education  of  its  youth,  than  a  mere 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan¬ 
guages,  and  the  study  of  Prosody.  That 
in  a  free  State  like  this  higher  objects 
should  Ihj  kept  in  view,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  though  1  confess  I  have  passed 
much  of  my  time  in  these  studies  my¬ 
self.  Yet  a  school  like  the  old  High 
School  of  Edinburgh  is  invaluable,  and 
for  what  is  it  so  ?  It  is  because  men  of 
the  highest  and  lowest  rank,  in  society 
send  their  children  to  be  educated  at  that 
school.  The  oldest  friend  I  have  in  the 
world,  and  whom  1  rejoice  to  see  here  to¬ 
day,  is  your  w'orthy  Vice-President  (the 
Hon.  VVilliam  Douglas  Halyburton).  We 
were  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh 
together,  and  in  the  same  class  along  with 
others  who  still  possess  our  friendship, 
and  some  of  them  in  a  rank  of  life  still 
higher  than  his.  One  of  them  was  a 
nohleman,  who  is  now  in  the  House  of 
Peers;  and  some  of  them,  again,  w'ere 
shopkec|)ers  in  the  town  of  Edinburgh- 
some  of  them  were  shopkeepers  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  Cow'gate  of  Edin¬ 
burgh — some  of  them  the  children  of 
persons  who  kept  a  very  inferior  descrip¬ 
tion  of  shops  in  Edinburgh — and  one  or 
two  of  them  were  the  sons  of  menial  ser¬ 
vants  in  the  town.  There  lh<^  were, 
sitting  side  by  side,  giving  and  taking 
places  from  each  other,  without  the 
slightest  impresiipgi  on  the  part  of  my 
noble  friends  of  any  superiority  on  their 
part  to  the  other  boys,  or  any  idea  of 
inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  other  boys 
to  them.  This  is  my  reason  for  prefer¬ 
ring  »ho  old  High  School  of  Edinburgh 
toaMi^cian  School,  however  well  ro- 
gulatad  or  conducted.  There  are  frumy 
MBOng  Us  here  that  are  but  ypfup,  wit) 
have  only  known  the  gay  hnMday-Ume  of 
pohikol  existence,— who  Ipw  not  lived 
in  that  dark  and  trp|ii|p  tkne,  when 
patriot  was  fi  iniijiij  Hinm  hy  pabhe 
>nen,  and  was  notoflMify  singled  out  hy 
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them  for  that  purpose,  as  you  have  seen 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  gentleman 
who  now  supports  your  Vice-Chairman, 
Mr  James  Gibson  Craig.  There  were  not 
wanting  those  who,  by  themselves,  and 
their  abandoned  minions,  have  had  re¬ 
course  to  men  of  as  almndoned  princi¬ 
ples  as  their  own  for  crushing  the  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  of  fair  discussion. 
Blessed  be  God,  these  days  are  now  gone 
by,  and  very  shortly  many  may  not  credit 
the  tale  1  have  now  told.  But  we  have 
now  seen  that  there  was  a  tract  of  time, 
when  a  member  who  got  up  in  his  place 
in  Parliament,  and  was  bad  enough  to  ad¬ 
vocate  the  principles  of  free  trade  with 
foreign  nations,  was  denounced  as  a  ja¬ 
cobin — as  a  theorist,  at  least,  or  a  vision¬ 
ary  ;  but  1  have  lived  also  to  see  those 
very  principles  acted  upon  by  the  same 
men,  and  in  the  very  same  place,  u  ho, 
but  a  short  while  before,  were  loudest 
in  the  cry  of  “  jacobin  and  visionary 
and  hollow  majorities  voting  in  favour  of 
the  same  measures  which  they  formerly 
execrated ; — following  in  their  principles 
those  very  same  maxims  of  ours  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  free  trade,  and  this,  too,  by  men 
who  formerly  followed  the  cry  of  him 
who  uttered  his  severest  declamations 
and  jokes  against  us.  Let  us  not  twit 
them  with  their  change,  for  as  their 
conversion  to  our  principles  is  but  recent, 
and  may  not  be  so  determined  and  steady 
as  generally  happens  with  new  converts, 
let  us  not  twit  them  with  it,  so  as  to 
give  them  a  pretence  to  turn  back  again  ; 
but  rather  let  us  extend  our  eye  to  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  their 
foreign  policy,  which  is  no  less  singular. 
For  how  many  long  years  has  it  been 
painful,  and  even  degrading,  to  feel  that 
one  was  an  Englishman  !  1  mean  during 
that  dark  night,  in  which,  in  league  with 
the  tyrants  of  the  continent,  England 
was  foremost  to  succour  tyrants  in  every 
attempt  against  the  liberties  of  mankind, 
and  a  counsellor  was  always  to  be  found 
in  her  at  the  elbow  of  every  one  of  them 
who  wished  to  sacrifice  and  trample  cm 
the  rights  of  nations  ;  and  not  a  despot 
could  turn  his  eye  towards  this  cowntiy 
but  met  the  glistening  eye  of  fellow-lhel. 
ing  ;...^nd  the  iron  hand  of  the  opprau 
80r,  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  slain, 
was  greeted  in  her  friendly  grasp  ;^when 
Burepe.  beheld  the  degrading  specta¬ 
cle  of  the  tuiion  of  Liberty  with  Ty¬ 
ranny— a  set  of  despots  leagoed  u^getcher 
against  the  liberties  of  the  human  race— - 
and  when  the  moat  deteatalble  oiject  of 
the  basest  superstition  never  tarned  lb 
vain  for  anictance  of  the  government  bf 
the  freest  oodntry  on  the  Ihoe  ef  the 
eaith.  That  b*«k  and  ahgracrfrrt  might 
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has  now  gone  down  the  sky — the  voice 
of  Englishmen  has  been  heard  at  last. 
What  naan  is  there  now,  in  half-repre¬ 
sented  England,  or  in  non- represented 
Scotland — or  even  in  tortured  misgovern, 
ed,  and  {lersecuted  Ireland— what  man, 
I  ask,  dare  now  to  stand  forth  and -say, 
“  I  befriend  the  Holy  Alliance?”  Not 
only  is  there  no  such  man,  1  will  not  say 
so  wicked,  but  so  foolish,  who  is  not 
l)ent  on  his  own  destruction,  or  struck 
with  judicial  blindness — there  is  no -man 
out  of  the  precincts  of-Bcdlam  who  will 
now  dare  to  say,  I  am  a  friend  to  the 
Holy  Alliance.”  If  any  men  have  so 
unnatural,  so  innate  a  propensity'  to 
royal  admiration,  at  least  they  have  now 
the  grace  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
region  that  best  befits  them,  ^of  men 
locked  up  in  some  of  the  offices  of  state, 
or  to  conceal  their  migrations  among  the 
familiars  of  court,  or  to  linger  behind  the 
arras,  in  friendship  with  the  vermin-— 
the  natural  inhabitants  of  the  place — or 
in  the  congenial  society  of  Alexander, 
Frederick,  and  Francis— of  lizards,  vipers, 
and  toads,  and,  worse  than  all,  of  those 
w’ho  eat  the  toads,— if  there  be  any  such 
men,  I  never  can  get  them  to  confront  me 
in  Parliament :  I  seek  them  there  with 
longing  eye.  All  attempts  to  call  them 
forth  are  in  vain ;  none  of  them  will 
appear:  they  all  chime  in  with  the  cry 
against  the  Holy  Allies  :  mil  are  betimes 
at  hand  when  a  division  is  called  for,  and 
then  they  hide  themselves  and  their  te¬ 
nets  from  the  rays  of  that  sun  v’ho  must 
feel  almost  disgraced  by  shining  upon 
them.  He  then  combated  the  erroneous 
idea,  that  amlntion^  by  w'hich  w'as  meant 
place  and  power,  ought  to  be  the  first 
object  of  every  public  man.  He  knew' 
of  none  w'ho  had  so  little  power  as  the 
ministers  of  this  country.  It  was  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  base  truckling,  and  paltry  com¬ 
promise.  He  must  do  so  much  for  one 
man  to  secure  his  co-operation,  twice  as 
much  to  another,  and  to  a  third  he  must 
promise  every  thing.  He  is  like  the  poor 
deluded  man  who  embraced  a  cloud,  and 
took  it  for  a  goddess.'  He  considered 
him  the  truly  ambitious,  man  who' boldly 
placed  himself  in  a  situation  w'hicb  ena¬ 
bled. him  to  back  his  country  in  her  need. 
The  learned  Gentleman  thus  concluded  i 
I  return  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  you  have  done  me  this  day.  1  •con¬ 
sider  ^  this  meeting  as  beyond  all 
(and  I  have  seen  m{uiy,):but  this  ia  tbe 
most  astonishing  assemblage  of  ibtcdligent 
individuals  1  ever  witnessed.  It  »  aa- 
tonishing  to  nie,— past  words  to  eipitt^ 
But,  ob.J  bow  dearly  am  I  repakllbr.ii^ 
humble  exertions,  when  J  see  in  ^  sudi 
a  representation,  and  such  a  display  of  li- 
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beral  and  enlightened  opinions  in  the  in. 
habitants  of-  this  country,  and  when  I 
consider  that  it  portends  to  that  country 
such  a  blessed  and  happy  consummation  of 
their  fondest  wishes  !  I  propose  as  a  toast 
“  Lasting  prosperity  to  the  City  of  EdinI 

burgh.”  The  learned  gentleman  sat  down 

amidst  loud  and  lengthened  applause. 

The  Croupier  (the  Hon.  Douglas  Gor- 
don  Haliburton)  then  gave  “  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  Catholic  Eniancipation.” 
The  “  Health  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh” 
w'as  given  by  Mr  Jeffrey  ;  “  The  advance- 
ment*  of  Education  among  the  Lower 
Classes  of  the  People”  by  Mr  A.  Scott; 
“  The  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and 
Town-Council  of  the  City  of  ICdinburgh, 
and  may 'they  long  continue  to  make  a 
liberal  use  of  their  Patronage,”  (amidst 
loud' cheering,)  by  Mr  Cockburn ;  Mr 
Gibson  Craig  gave  Mr  Brougham,  and 
may  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ever  have  such  a  leader.”  Mr 
Brougham  returned  thanks,  and  gave 
“  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  and  the  Whigs  of  Scotland.” 
“  The  Honourable  James  Abercromby, 
and  success  to  his  efforts  to  procure  a 
real  representation  of  this  city  in  Parlia- 
liament,”  w’as  given  by  Mr  R.  B.  Blyth ; 
“  The  speedy  Emancipation  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  Slavery  wherever  it  might  be 
found,”  by  James  Moncrieff’,  Esq.  Advo. 
cate ;  “  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff’.  and  the 
Independence  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,” 
by  John  Archibald  Murray,  Es<p  Major 
Leith  Hay  gave  “  Bolivar,  and  the  In¬ 
dependence  of  South  America ;”  John 
Cunninghame,  Esq.  Advocate,  ”  The  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Unit^  States,  and  a  lasting 
friendship  with  that  great  people.”  A 
number  of  other  speeches  and  toasts  fol¬ 
lowed.  At  about  one  o’clock  Mr  Brougham 
and  Mr  Cockburn  left  the  room,  and  the 
meeting  immediately  separated. 

6.— Mr ‘Brougham  ‘  was  installed  into 
tho  hoimurable  office  of  Lord  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  pws^^  ^ 
a  most  numerous^’asserobiy  'of 
and  students.  •*  Never,  ort  any  occaakw* 
was  witnatted  ao  nmeh  ardour-offW^i 
or  so  intent  A  desire  to 
mental  greatness,-  , 

9^Ladk^  SocUiy  fbt  tht  EditeaiUm 

of  FanaU'  Greeks^A  mseting  ¥» 
in  tbf  great  AsBembly-soom,  G^gc- 
Street,  foi  the  purpose  of  Instituting  * 
Scottish  Ladies*  Society  tar  the  Educauoa 
of  Grecian  Utrfalcs.  Ths  room  ^ 
crowded  to  excess.  Jaaes  MoncrieftBJ 
Advocate,  was  in  the  chair.  He 
ed  the  meeting  at  comdderaye  jeofft  «•“* 
steted  that  the  okjeetJof  tbc 
to  lay.  t^  fooiididian  of  a 
ing  the  most  important  aid  lo  a  r3«« 
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— liriiisli  Lhruutclc.- 


people  who  hail  ennobled  themselves  by 
their  exertions  to  escape  from  the  yoke 
under  which  they  so  long  had  groaned, 
I  and  who  begged  the  sympathy  of  the  ci¬ 
vilized  nations  of  Euroi^e,  to  enable  them 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  their  fore- 
'  fathers.  One,  or,  if  necessary,  more  than 
one  female  teacher  was  to  be  sent  over,  to 
,  counteract  the  national  prejudice  against 
male  teachers,  and  to  lead  the  females  of 
the  country  to  acquire  that  education  ne¬ 
cessary  to  fit  a  whole  people  to  exercise 
the  privileges  of  a  free  government,  and 
to  spread  over  all  ranks  the  blessings  of 
learning  and  knowledge.  Dr  M‘Crie  and 
the  Rev.  Henry  Grey  severally  address¬ 
ed  the  meeting,  and  a  series  of  resolu¬ 
tions  were  adopted  by  acclamation.  The 
collection  made  at  the  door  in  aid  of  the 
I  institution  amounted  to  more  than  £  dO. 

13 — Corn  Laws, — A  petition  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  by  the  farmers 
^  and  others  connected  with  agriculture  in 

*  the  northern  district  of  Fife,  praying  that 
no  alteration  be  made  in  the  Corn  Law's 
in  the  present  Session,  has  been  numer¬ 
ously  signed  at  Cupar. 

—  Dreadful  Fire  at  Stirling.-— X  fire 

*  broke  out  in  a  close  in  Baker-Street, 
Stirling,  w  hich,  from  the  crow'ded  state 
of  the  houses,  and  the  progress  made  be¬ 
fore  l>eing  discovered,  excited  the  utmost 
alarm.  A  number  of  the  inhabitants  soon 
collected,  who  used  every  exertion  to 
avert  the  impending  calamity.  By  the 
time,  how'ever,  the  Government-engines 
from  the  Castle  reached  the  spot,  it  was 
hopeless  to  use  any  efforts  to  save  some 
stables  situated  in  the  close,  w  hich  w  ere 
literally  in  one  mass  of  fire ;  and  the  ffames, 
frf'm  time  to  time,  sweeping  along  the 
roofs  of  the  adjoining  bouses,  excited  the 
utmost  terror  among  the  inmates,  many 
of  whom  were  busy  in  removing  their 
property,  and  others  in  pre|)aring,  should 
necessity  require  it.  After  an  hour^s  in¬ 
cessant  labour,  it  w'as  cheering  to  find  the 
exertions  which  all  had  so  promptly  and 
unsparingly  bestowed  prove  successful, 
and  the  fire  was  ultimately  subdued. 

—  The  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr, 
a  lengthened  discussion,  agreed  to 
transmit  an  overture  to  the  General  As- 
sembly  against  pluralities — 45  voting  for 
^  overture,  and  10  against  it.  On  the 
a  long=  discussion  took  place  respect- 
t  l*etitk)n  to  Parliament  against  the 
hill  ii)  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

petition  was  ultimately  carried— 2t 
voting  for  it,  and  7  against  it, 

•^Alarming  Fir€  in  MMnburgh.-^ 

one  and  two  o’dnA  thJsTOomftig 
^  fire  broke  out  in  the  iaff  fit  of  a  house 
•ii  stories  high,  in  €(mrt,  Lawn- 

®'«rkel.  The  i^larm  which  this  uccasioD- 


ed  w'us  dreadful.  It  was  an  old  house, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  with  buildings  of 
a  similar  description,  and,  from  the  nar¬ 
row'  and  winding  stair,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  burning  tenement  were  able  to  save 
very  little  of  their  furniture,  and  some  of 
them  had  barely  time  to  clothe  themselves 
before  they  were  forced  to  escape  for  their 
lives.  The  tenants  of  the  adjacent  houses 
were  busied  all  night  in  removing  w  hat 
they  could,  and  in  flying  from  the  scene 
of  danger.  The  firemen  were  early  on 
the  alert,  and  notwithstanding  the  con¬ 
fined  nature  of  the  spot,  succeeded  in 
bringing  tliree  engines  to  bear  upon  it. 
By  their  exertions,  the  devastation  was 
checked  about  seven  in  the  morning,  after 
the  three  upper  floors  were  consumed ;  but 
partly  from  fire  and  w’ater,  and  from  fal¬ 
len  floors,  the  w  hole  tenement  is  a  ruin. 
Mr  Shiels’s  triangle,  which  has  under¬ 
gone  some  improvement,  and  w»i»  tried 
at  the  Cross  on  Saturday  morning,  was 
employed  on  this  occasion,  but  was  not 
so  effectual  as  was  anticipated.  The  de¬ 
fect  appeared  to  be  in  the  distance  of  the 
operator  from  the  pipe,  which  prevents 
its  being  directed  upon  the  fire  with  pre¬ 
cision.  The  engines  continued  to  play 
upon  the  smouldering  ruins  till  three 
o’clock  on  Sunday  afternoon.  .Mr  Sheriff* 
Duff’  and  Dean  of  Guild  Waugh  were 
early  on  the  s|K)t,  giving  directions  ;  and 
we  observed  also  the  Earl  of  Fife,  and  Sir 
William  Elliot,  Bart.  A  detachment  of 
the  7  2d  regiment  w  as  in  attendance,  aa 
were  the  high  constables  and  police. 

Several  alarming  fires  occurred  about 
the  same  time  at  Kilmarnock,  Cullen,  and 
Auchtermuchty.  •  Though  the  amount 
of  damages  occasioned  by  these  fires  has 
been  very  considerable,  fortunately  no 
lives  w'ere  lost. 

19. — A  numerous  meeting  of  mecha» 
nics,  &c.  was  held  in  Bakers’  Hall,  Lawn- 
market,  previous  to  opening  their  Sub¬ 
scription  Library,  when  the  rules  and  re- 
guliitions  were  read,  which  appear  to  be 
judiciously  framed  for  the  purposes  in 
view’.  A  list  of  the  books  already  got 
was  also  read,  (amounting  to  nearly  300 
volumes,)  in  the  selection  of  which  con¬ 
siderable  taste  and  judgment  have  been 
displayed ;  amongst  these  are  a  number 
of  donations  by  gentlemen  in  ibis  city  i 
and,  indeed,  to  any  gentleman  anxious  to 
encourage  education,  or  diffuse  general 
knowledge  ^mong  this  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  no  better  opportunity  can  present 
itself  of  forwarding  these  views  l^an  by 
giving  donations  of  books  to* this  institu¬ 
tion,  which  will  prove  (ffom  the  lowness 
of  the  entry  and  quarterly  payments,  5s. 
and  Is.  6d.)  one  of  the  must  iisdiil  ever 
set  on  foot  in  E^nburgh.  Many  very 
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iraluable  donations,  from  different  gen-  that,  on  account  of  the  offences  of  the 
tlemen,  friends  to  the  Institution,  have  Rev.  Alexander  Fletcher  of  London,  his 
already  been  received.  contumacy,  his  refusing  to  submit  to  the 

20 — Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling. —  sentence  of  the  Synod,  and  from  his  giv- 
The  Synod  held  its  ordinary  half-yearly  ing  no  appearance  of  repentance,  he  shall 

meeting.  The  only  business  of  public  be  declar^  a  fugitive  from  Discipline _ 

interest  which  came  before  it  was  the  The  Synod  at  the  same  time  declaring, 
cause  respecting  Mr  Nelson’s  presenta-  that  though  he  was  worthy  of  being  de- 
tion  to  the  church  of  Little  Dunkeld,  posed,  yet,  from  the  i)eculiar  circum- 
There  appeared  for  the  Presbytery,  the  stances  of  his  case,  they  were  content 
Rev.  Mr  Butter  ;  and  as  dissentients  and  with  merely  expunging  his  name  from 
complainers.  Dr  Niven,  and  Mr  Innera-  the  roll.  His  name,  therefore,  was  or- 
rity  ;  and  F.  Jeffl*ey,  Esq.,  for  Mr  Nel-  dered  to  be  expunged, 
son,  the  presentee.  After  parties  w'ere  28. — The  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  re¬ 

heard,  and  some  discussion,  the  Rev.  Mr  sumed  the  consideration  of  the  overture, 
Thomson  of  Perth  moved  that  the  whole  respecting  the  plurality  of  offices,  laid  on 
case  be  remitted  back  to  the  Presbytery,  their  table  at  last  meeting,  and  agreed, 
to  proceed  in  the  same  according  to  the  without  a  vote,  to  adopt  the  overture, 
rules  of  the  Church,  and  enjoin  the  Pres-  and  transmit  it  to  the  General  Assembly, 
bytery  to  take  care  that  no  presentee  be  'The  Presbytery  then,  on  the  motion  of 
inducted  into  the  vacant  parish  of  Little  Dr  Burns,  unanimously  agreed,  that, 
Dunkeld,  who  is  not  qualified  to  preach,  while  they  deprecated  the  idea  of  rendcr- 
and  hold  ministerial  intercourse  with  the  ing  the  office  of  the  ministry  subservient 
native  Highlanders  of  the  parish,  in  the  to  the  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of 
Gaelic  language.  Dr  Knox  of  Larbert,  offices  in  colleges,  they  should  instruct 
moved  that  the  Presbytery  do  take  steps  their  commissioners  to  bring  before  the 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  parish  of  '  General  Assembly,  in  the  manner  which 
Little  Dunkeld,  respecting  the  absolute  they  shall  think  most  effectual,  the  im- 
necessity  of  the  Gaelic  language  being  portance  of  using  those  means  which  the 
understood  by  its  minister.  The  motion  Assembly  shall  think  best,  for  procuring 
of  Mr  Thomson  w'as  carried,  and  the  mat-  to  the  offices  connected  wdth  the  Thcolo- 
ter,  by  dissent  and  protest,  will  be  carried  gical  Faculty  of  the  several  colleges,  such 
to  the  General  Assembly.  augmentations  as  they  shall  require,  in  a 

?0.— A  meeting  of  the  tenantry  of  the  manner  suitable  to  their  imjwlanre,  and 
county  of  Mid-Lothian  w'as'  held  in  the  to  the  dignity  and  welfare  of  this  king- 
Royal  Exchange  Coflfee-room,  to  consider  dom. 

the  propriety  of  petitioning  Parliament  30.— The  fourth  session  of  the  Fdin- 

against  any  alteration  in  the  Corn  Law's,  burgh  School  of  Arts  was  closed  by  Mr 
-i— Mr  Newton  in  the  chair.  Mr  Newton  Lees,  with  a  lecture  on  the  principles  and 
entered  at  some  length  into  the  state  of  powers  of  the  steam-engine.  The  lecture- 
the  agriculturists,  as  compared  w’ith  the  room  was  very  crowded,  and  most  of  the 
manufacturers ;  after  which,  a  series  of  directors  of  the  institution  were  pri'sent. 
resolutions,  and  a  petition  to  Parliament  The  school  has  been  more  numerously  at- 
embodying  these,  were  severally  read  and  tended  this  session  than  last ;  and  the 
approved  of.  number  of  names  put  down  for  the  draw- 

22 — A  meeting  of  the  Noblemen,  ing-class  is  far  beyond  what  can  be  re- 
Freeholders, 'Justices  of  the  Peace,  &c.  ceived  Into  it. 

for  the  count)',  was  held  in  the  County  Metropolitan  Univertity,-^ldt  Thomas 
Hall,  when  petitions  to  Parliament,  of  a  Campbell  has  lately  addressed  a  letter  » 
similar  tendency,  were  moved'  by  Mr  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  M. P.» 

Gibson  Graig,  and  adopted  by  the  meet-  project  of  establishing  a  Uniterslty  >n 
ing.  The  Noblemen,  Freeholders,  &c.  London.  Men  of  distinguished 
and  Tenantry  of  East  Lothian,  and  other  character,  it  appears,  have  pledged  them- 
places,  have  also  agreed  to  petition  Par-  selves  to  a^st  him,  one  of  whom 
liament  on  the  same  subject.  "  fered  to  raise  jC.  100,000  for  the  ^ 

A  numerously-attended  meeting  was  requesting  him,  at  the  same  tinrw,  to  raw 
held  in  the  Town- Hall  of  Mosselburgh,  up  a  plan  for  the  establishment.  ' 

for  the  purpose  'of  establishing  a  Me-  he  has  declined  for  the  present.  ly 

chanics*  Institution.  Subscription-papers  thrown  out,  however,  a  number  of  W 
were  opened  in  the  room,  and  a  con-  gestions  on  the  utilUy  of  the  pl«o* 
skierahle  sum  subscribed  (  a  number  of  considers  that  £.150,000,  or 
mechanics  and  others  put  down  their  £.200,000,  would  be  wanted  to  set 
^ines  as  members.  .  ^  *  institution  on  foot.  The  sum  nug 

t^,^UniUd  Aitodate  Synod^^^This  raised  in  2000  stoes  of 
twy  the  Synod  amreed.  wtthrMit  n  «whni«>  Mitnunl  exnonse  of  cduc 
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for  a  young  man,  exclusive  of  board, 
would  not  exceed  £.30  a-year.  The  pro¬ 
ject  seems  to  have  been  so  favourably 
received,  that  steps  will  probably  soon  be 
taken  to  carry  it  into  effect.  We  consi¬ 
der  it  of  no  small  importance  to  the  em¬ 
pire  at  large.  London  wants  very  much 
an  intellectual  institution  to  animate  its 
torpid  mass  of  trading  ignorance  ;  and 
the  establishment  of  such  an  institution, 
with  all  the  aids  which  modern  experience 
can  furnish,  would  compel  our  old  and 
faulty  colleges  to  reform  themselves. 

Mr  Henry  Drummond,  the  banker, 
has  founded  and  endowed.,  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pence,  a  Professorship  of  Political  Eco¬ 
nomy  at  Oxford.  The  salary  is  il.loO 
per  annum. 

It  is  said  that  the  embassy  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  who  has  been  ap- 
|K)inted  to  represent  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  at  the  coronation  of  the  French 
Monarch,  will  cost  nearly £*.50,000,  and 
that  the  expence  will  be  borne  entirely 
by  himself.  There  will  be  in  his  Grace’s 
train  nearly  a  hundred  persons :  one 
half  domestics,  the  lest  gentlemen.  His 
Grace’s  dress  of  state  is  a  dark  blue  coat, 
with  stand-up  collar ;  the  collar,  the  cuffs, 
the  front  and  back,  composed  of  one  solid 
mass  of  gold  embroidery  in  leaves,  form¬ 
ing  a  bold  scroll ;  the  waistcoat  and 
breeches  while  kerseymere.  The  young 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  suit  will 
w’ear  the  same  kind  of  uniform,  only  less 
ornamental. —  The  comptroller  of  the 
household,  and  the  upper  servants,  will 
all  wear  court-dresses :  the  coat  of  dark 
brown  supertine  cloth,  with  rich  cut-steel 
buttons,  lined  with  white  silk. 

The  usual  annual  grant  of  £*10,000  for 
building .  Edinburgh  College  has  passed 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  sta¬ 
ted  that  a  similar  grant  next  session  would 
complete  the  objects  which  the  Com¬ 
missioners  had  in  view. 

MUk  and  C ream* — The  following  are 
the  prices  of  these  commodities  advertis¬ 
ed  by  the  great  WettmxMter  Dairy  Com- 
fany.  Our  housekeepers  may  compare 
them  with  what  is  ch^ged  here— - 

Best  Double  Cream,  4&  Od.  quart,  ale  meas. 

New  Milk,  -  0>.  4d.  ditto. 

Skimmed  Milk.  Os.  Sd.  ditto. 

The  milk  to  be  deHvered  the  servanU 
of  the  Company,  flrom  cans  effectually 
*ecured  by  locks,  to  prevent  the  possibili¬ 
ty  of  adulteration. 

Drofetsional  Conoerti.-^The  series  of 
Professional  Concerts  in  this  city  was  ter¬ 
minated  this  season  by  a  performance 
chiefly  of  sacred  music,  selected  from  the 
'rorks  of  the  four  great  masters,  Handel, 


Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  In  this 
performance,  the  Society  fully  sustained 
its  former  character  ;  and  when  it  is  recol¬ 
lected  that  many  of  the  same  pieces  were 
heard  but  a  few  months  ago,  with  all  the 
advantage  w'hich  the  concentrated  talent  of 
the  country  could  bestow,  the  test,  though 
a  severe  one,  w'as  highly  creditable  to  the 
Society.  The  chorusses  were  very  ef¬ 
fective,  and  the  solo  parts  were  no  less 
ably  executed.  Miss  Noel,  as  usual,  de¬ 
lighted  by  her  unaffected  and  impressive 
manner,  and  rich  and  accurate  intonation. 
Mr  Thorne’s  singing  w'as  powerful  and 
energetic,  and,  if  we  except  his  corrupt 
pronunciation  of  the  Latin,  without  a 
fault ;  and  the  exquisite  feeling  and  judg- 
ment  displayed  by  Mr  Swift,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  Mount  of  Olives,  entitle  him  to 
the  highest  praise.  At  the  close  of  the 
first  act,  a  MS.  overture,  com|>osed  by 
Mr  Finlay  Dun,  evinced  that  his  conti¬ 
nental  studies  have  not  been  in  vain,  and 
that  his  abilities  as  a  composer  are  not 
inferior  to  his  talents  as  a  performer.  A- 
nother  novelty  produced  was  Beethoven’s 
overture  to  Leonora,  by  which  we  can 
only  at  present  say,  that  it  seems  a  mas¬ 
ter-piece  of  difficulty. 

Spirits, — By  a  parliamentary  paper  just 
published,  the  quantity  of  spirits  that 
paid  duty,  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms 
for  the  year  ending  10th  October  1821, 
was, 

England,-,..— _ _ 1,861  gallora. 

Scotland,-— ditto. 

Ireland,— - — - — S.lkb.UlM  dilUi. 

Just  compare  the  last  returns  of  po[>ula- 
tion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  viz. 

England, - 11 ,977,66» 

Scotland,——.— . — —  S,09S,011 

Ireland, - 6,801, 8!f7 

with  the  quantities  of  spirits,  and  it  very 
plainly  shews  the  effects  of  good  distillery 
law  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  that  allows 
fine  home-made  spirits  to  be  used  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  Allow  England  to  have 
the  same  fine  spirits  to  go  into  use  as  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  taking  tlie 
quantities  of  these  two  countries,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  population,  instead  of 
4,361,256  gallons,  the  quantity  for  Eng¬ 
land  would  be  (ilx)ut  19,000,000,  which 
would  consume  nearly  1,000,000  quarters 
more  barley  annually.  The  same  pajKTs 
state  1 28,4Sl  4  gallons  home-made  spirits, 
left  for  consumption,  within  the  High¬ 
land  line  of  Scotland,  for  the  year  ending 
also  10th  October  1S24.  What  is  called 
the  Highland  line  is  supposed  to  contain 
from  l-4th  to  l-5ch  of  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  of  Scotland  ;  and  while  they  are  said 
to  use  a  great  quantity  of  spirits  in  the 
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Norlh,  there  docs  not  apiKjar,  by  the 
))apcr  already  quoted,  to  be  much  oyer 
l-40th  part  of  what  pays  duty  consumed 
there  ; — the  conclusion  may  easily  be 
drawn  without  saying  more. 

Needle  in  the  Stomach — Many  singu¬ 
lar  and  well-authenticated  cases  are  on 
record,  of  needles  being  swallowed,  and 
afterwards  finding  their  way  out  of  the 
human  body,  at  various  parts  of  it,  from 
the  arms,  legs,  &c.  A  w’orkman  lately 
applied  to  a  surgeon  in  Alloa,  complain¬ 
ing  of  an  uneasy  pain  in  the  region  of  his 
stomach,  which  had  continued  for  seve¬ 
ral  w'eeks,  and  which  had  latterly  been 
confined  to  one  spot.  After  a  narrow  ex¬ 
amination,  a  distinct,  though  deeply-seat¬ 
ed  hardness  was  felt,  as  if  a  pointed  in¬ 
strument  lay  in  and  across  the  stomach. 

On  the  following  morning  the  pain  w'as 
felt  very  acutely,  and  the  point  of  some¬ 
thing  more  distinctly  distinguished,  when 
the  surgeon  cut  down  upon  it,  and  ex¬ 
tracted  a  needle,  (No.  5.  sharp,)  exactly 
one  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  jxiint- 
ing  directly  inwards.  The  man,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  aware  in  what  manner  the 
needle  had  entered.  About  a  year  ago, 
a  patient  applied  to  the  same  surgeon, 
under  circumstances  somew’hat  similar, 
when  a  needle  was  cut  out  of  the  arm, 
which  the  individual  supposed  he  had 
sw'allowed  about  eleven  years  previous. 

Both  needles  were  of  a  jet  black ;  the 
former  slightly  corroded. 

Linen.— The  quantity  of  plain  linen 
imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1824  is 
225,000  ells,  of  which  204,000  came 
from  Russia,  and  2 1 ,000  from  Germany. 

Of  Hessen  Canvas,  Packing  ditto.  Drill¬ 
ing,  and  Pack  Duck,  &.c.  16,100  ells. 

Of  Damask  and  Diaper,  8627  ells ;  of 
Cambrics  and  French  l^wms,  30,509 
pieces.  The  quantity  of  linen  imported 
from  Ireland  is  46,489,925  yards. — 

The  quantity  of  Irish  linen  exported  is 
14,991.879— of  British  linen  43,909,834 
yards,  and  of  British  sailcloth  1,591,409 
ells.  This  is  exclusive  of  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  each  sent  to  Ireland.  Of  the  linen 
ex|>ortcd,  nearly  one-fourth  goes  to  the 
United  States,  about  as  much  to  the  Dispensers, 
British  West  Indies,  about  one-seventh 
to  Brazil,  as  much  to  Gibraltar,  one- 
tenth  to  the  Foreign  West  Indies,  smaller 
quantities  to  Canada,  Spain,  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  Spanish  America,  and  almost 
none  to  France,  Germany,  or  other  parts 
of  Europe.  The  duties  on  importation 
,  of  linen  yield  only  £.24,074. 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


Lieut  Parlby,  from  8  Dr.  I.ieut  vice 
Weight,  h.  p.  8  Dr.  roc.  diftl 

10  Mcirch  1821 

.  . Angerstein,  Lieut  and  (  apt  by 

purch.  vice  Vernon,  prom.  2  April 
G.  A.  F.  lloustoun,  Ensign  and  Lieut 

do. 

Gent  Cadet  A.  W.  Torrens,  from  H. 
Mil.  Coll.  (Page  of  Honour  to  His 
Majesty)  Ensign  and  Lieut  11  do. 

Lieut  Ingram,  Capt  7  do. 

Ensign  Ilutlcr,  Lieut  do. 

Lieut.  iSamson,  from  h.  p.  21  F.  Lieut 

K  do. 

T.  Wood,  from  R.  Mil.  .\cademy  at 
Woolwich,  Ensign  tlo* 

A.  M'Kcnzie,  do^  9  do. 

Lieut  Wright,  Capt  7  do. 

Ensign  Everard,  Lieut  do. 

- - Burchell,  Lieut  '  8  do. 

—  - - M*\abb,  Lieut  9  do. 

—  - Stewart,  from  h.  p.  3  F.  Ensign 

8  do. 

- Barr,  from  29  F.  Ensign  U  do. 

L.  Desborough,  from  It  Mil.  .\cad.  at 
Woolwich,  Ensign  10  do. 

II.  1).  Lacy,  Ensign  11  do. 

J.  Gonlon,  Ensign  vice  Pigott,  26  F. 

12  do. 

Lieut  Graham,  Capt  7  April  i825. 
Ensign  Espinassc,  Lieut  do. 

- Rawlins,  from  9  F.  Lieut  9  dtr. 

- ('larke,  from  h.  p.  68  F.  Ensign 

7  do* 

T.  Brooke,  Ensign  8  do. 

Lieut  Galbraith,  Capt  7  ‘io* 

F.nsign  Derinzy,  Lieut  do. 

S.  G.  French,  Ensign  8  do. 

C.  T.  Henry,  Ensign  9  do. 

J.  A.  B.  M.  M'Gregor,  Ensign,  vice  Fo¬ 
ley,  prom.  21  March 

2d  Lieut  Pottinger,  from  R.  Art  I.ieut 

9  April 

I. ieut  Penriec,  Capt  7  do. 

Hutchinson,  Capt  8  do. 

Ensign  Rainsford,  from  8F.  Lieut,  do. 
— - —  Westen^  from  70  F.  Lieut  do. 
- Sievewrigitt,  from  55  F.  Lieut. 

do. 

■  — —  Fergusson,  from  57  F.  Lieut 

do. 

- Forbes,  from  52  F.  Lieut  do. 

- .strangways,  from  71  F.  Ensign 

do. 

Lieut  Rosa,  Cant  7  do. 

Ensign  Pickwick,  Lieut.  do. 

Lieut.  Dirora,  from  24  F.  Lieut  8  do. 

—  - Gennys,  from  .jI  F.  Lieut  do. 

Gent  Cadet  J.  S.  W'hitty  from  R.  Mil. 

Coll.  Plnsign  vice  Rainsfonl,  7  F.  do. 
A.  Nesbitt,  da  t  do. 

Lieut  and  Adj.  Davis,  Capt  7  do. 

Lieut  Powell,  from  57  F.  Capt.  8  da 
Ensign  Brnwnrigg,  Lieut  7  da 

F.  Burslcm,  from  R.  MU.  Academy  at 
Woolwich,  Ensign  8  da 

- Well*,  da  9  do. 

J.  D.  MUne,  da  vice  Rawlins,  4  F. 

10  do. 

C.  L.  Strickland,  Ensign,  vice  Hankey, 
prom.  31  Maitm 

Lieut.  I.eard,  Capt  7  April 

■ —  Galiie,  Capt  8  da 


I.  CIVIL. 

April  19.  The  Right  Hon.  .lames  Ochoncar, 
I.ord  Forbes,  to  be  his  Majesty’s  High  Commis- 
Moner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
S>»llanit 

‘JO.  The  Honour  of  Knighthood  conferred  on 
ItolHTt  Mowbray,  Esq.  of  t.’oekaimy,  county  of 
Kite,  ticutenant-Colonel  in  the  army,  and  one  of 
ilie  lirputy  Lieutenants  of  the  said  county. 

‘Jj.  I'he Honour  of  Knighthood  conferred  on 
Henry  Jardinc,  Esq.  King\  Remembrancer  for 
S'otlwl* 

II.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

March  30.  The  Rev.  Charles  Muirhead  ordain" 
e.l  first  Minister  of  the  First  Associate  Congrega* 
tion,  Cupar  Angus. 

April  l‘l.  The  Rev.  John  Aiton*  ordained  Mini¬ 
ster  of  the  Parish  of  Dolphington,  Lanarkshire. 

—  Sir  L'luirles  Macdonald  Lockhart,  of  Lee  and 
Camwath,  Bart  has  presented  the  Uev.  John 
Wilson  to  the  Church  and  Parish  of  Walston,  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Biggar. 

17.  Mr  Alexander  Niven  was  ordained  Minister 
of  the  Parish  of  Balfron. 

19.  The  King  has  been  pleased  to  present  the 
Rev.  Gavin  Cullen  to  tlie  Church  and  Parish  of 
Bahnueletlan. 

21.  The  Presbytery  of  Brechin  ordained  the 
Rev.  Mr  William  Cron  to  the  Pastoral  Charge 
of  the  Cliurch  and  Parish  of  Menmuir. 

30.  The  United  Associate  Congregation  of  Kln- 
kcll  gave  a  unanimous  call  to  Mr  James  Millar, 
Preacher  of  the  Gospel,  to  be  their  Pastor. 

111.  MILITARY. 

Brevet  Lieut  Gea  S.  Lord  Comberraere.G.C.B. 

and  G.C.H.  lot'al  rank  of  Cen.  in  the 
East  Indies  only  29  Nov.  1820. 
Capt  Emmett,  K.  Eng.  Major  in  the 
Army  5  July  1821. 

R.  II.  Gds.  Cornet  Drake,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Lord  G.  A.  Hill,  nrom.  14  April  1825. 
2d  Lieut  Lloyd,  from  Rifle  Brig.  Cor¬ 
net  da 

4  Dr.  Gds.  Assist  Surg.  Trimble,  from  h.  p.  Nova 

8cotia  Fen.  Assist  8urg.  vice  Freer, 
97  F.  da 

5  Lieut.  Sir  H.  J.  Seton,  Bt.  Capt  vice 

Matthews,  ret  24  March 

Comet  Seton,  Lieut  da 

^  J.  W .  King,  Comet  do. 

«» Dr.  Serj.  Maj.  Higgins,  Quart  Mast  vice 
Brunton,  dead  14  April 

4  Lieut  Daly,  Capt  vice  Sale,  dead 

26  June  1824. 
Capt  Eliott,  from  h.  p.  21  Dr.  Capt 
vice  Barlow,  dead  1  July 

Comet  Smith,  Lieut  10  Dee. 

E.  Harvey,  Comet  by  purch* 

24  March  1825. 
Serj.  Maj.  Harrison,  Adj.  with  rank  of 
Comet  vice  Dixon,  Quart.  Mast 

2.5  June  1824. 
Cornet  and  Adj.  Dixon,  Quart  Mast 
vice  Allan,  d^  da 

o  Lieut  J.  T.  Lord  Brudenell,  from  h.  p. 

8  Dr.  Lieut,  repaying  diff.  vice  Parl¬ 
by.  12  Dr.  10  March  1825. 

Comet  Harrisoo,  Lient  vice  Van  Cort- 
landt,  14  F.  14  April 

C.  Shedden,  Comet  by  purch.  da 
®  T.  Harrison,  Vet.  Surg.  vice  Norton, 

dead  do. 

*0  ,  S.  Lyne,  Comet  by  purdi.  vice  Beau¬ 
mont,  ret  24  Mardi 

Paymast  Wardell,  from  h.  p.  24  Dr. 
■  Paymast  vice  Tallon  '  31  da 

Capt  Arnold,  Maj.  vice'Jones,  ret 

14  April 

,,  Lieut  Harvey,  Cimt  .  da 

”  — - Wetherall,  Capt  by  purdt  vice 

Durie,  ret  '  Z9  June  1824. 

Comet  Ahrauty,  Lieut  da 

Gent  Cadet  P.  D,  Oecrrge,  from  R.  MU. 
Colt  ('omet  ,  24  March  1825. 
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12  Gn.  GJs.  Lieut  Durie,  Capt  7  Ajuil  1H25.  23  F. 

Capt  French,  from  h.  p.  81  F.  Capt 

8  April 

Ensign  White,  Lieut  7  <io.  S4 

- ('arew,  Lieut  8  do. 

Lieut  knight,  from  h.  p.  64  F.  Lieut 

Ddo. 

H.  A.  West,  from  R.  Mil.  Acad,  at 
Woolwich,  Ensign  8  do. 

H.  G.  Forsteen,  Ensign  9  do. 

R.  Schneider,  Ensign  10  do. 

H.  Y.  Gold,  Ensign  vice  Boates,  64  F. 

11  do. 

Assist  Sui^.  Dealey,  from  h.  p.  60  F.  25 
Assist  Surg.  vice  Douglas,  superseded 

7  do- 

15  Ensign  Brownrigg,  Lieut  vice  Howard, 

killed  in  Action  29  .May  1824. 

C.  Savage,  Ensign  do. 

Capt  Lmtott,  from  h.  p.  60  F.  C'apt. 
vice  Kelly,  Rifle  Brig.  9  .\pril  1825. 

14  Ensign  White,  Lieut  vice  Liston,  dead 

25  Aug.  1824. 

T.  II.  Tidy,  Ensign  14  April  1825. 

15  Lieut  Maxwell,  Capt  7  do. 

—  Huniphiys,  Capt  8  do. 

Ensign  Battersby,  Lieut  7  do. 

- Blair,  Lieut  8  do.  26 

Lieut  Radford,  from  h.  p.  52  F.  Lieut 

9  do. 

H.  Rudyeard,  from  R.  Mil.  Acad,  at 
Wcwlwich,  Ensign  8  do. 

•  '  J.  R.  Norton,  Ensign  9  do. 

T.  right.  Ensign  lo  do. 

16  Lieut  Browne,  Capt  7  do. 

- D’Arcy,  from  17  Dr.  Capt  8  do. 

Ensign  Thompson,  Lieut  7  do. 

Lieut  Alexander,  from  h.  p.  56  F. 

Lieut  8  da 

J.  Mdntosh,  Ensign  do.  27 

B.  K.  O’Dwjer,  Ensign  9  da 

17  Lieut  JefIVios,  Capt  7  da 

Capt  Robison,  from  h.  p.  17  Dr.  ('apt 

8  do. 

Ensign  Moflhtt.  Lieut  7  do. 

Lieut  Frazer,  from  R.  Staff  Corps, 

Lieut  8  do. 

2d  Lieut  Brooke,  from  R.  Art  I.ieut 
r  9  do. 

H.  Des  Vaux,  Ensign  8  do. 

R.  .SUrling,  Ensign  9  do. 

18  F.  Lieut  Dillon,  Capt  17  April  1825. 

—  Graves,  Capt  8  do. 

Ensign  Thompon,  Lieut  '  7  da 

Lieut  Moyle,  from  h.  p.  8  F.  Lieut  8  do 

- - Snmeer,  from  41  F.  Lieut  da 

Ensign  Buchanan,  from  8U  F.  Lieut 

9  do. 

R.  Dunne,  Ensign  8  do.  28 

K.  A.  Haly,  Ensign  9  do. 

19  Lieut.  Raymond,  Capt  7  da 

- Hughes,  Capt  8  da 

Ensign  Scott  Lieut  7  da 

Lieut  Harding,  from  51  F.  Lieut  8  da 

En*.  Mitchell,  from  h.  p.  63  f ,  Ens  7  da 
T.  Atkins,  Ensign  8  da 

C.  Cotton,  Ensign  9  tl«^ 

21  Capt.  Br^y,  from  R.  African  Colonial 

Corps.  Capt  7  da 

- Vandeleur,  from  27  F.  Capt.  da 

2d  Lieut  Young,  1st  Lieut  da 
Lieut  WrixOT,  ft-om  h.  p.  10  F.  Ist 

Lieut  8  da 

J.  H.  Erelegh,  2d  Lieut  da 

J.  Brady,  2d  Lieut  .  ,  9  do. 

22  Lieut  Barlow,  Capt  7  da 

Capt  Le  Mesurier,  from  h.  p.  New-  i 

found.  Fen.  Capt  8  do.  *  * 

Ensign  Gordon,  Lieut  7  do.  *  . 

Lieut  Croly,  ftom  Neyrfound.  Vet  ’,1 
Coma  Lieut  g  do.  .  jf 

-—-—Kyffln,  from  47  F.  Lieut  do.  51,. 

F.  J.  St  ^intin,  Ensiim  ‘  da  wi 

91  .  9  da  u;  i:/ 

13  Lieut  Hams,  Cimt.  7  da  ^ 

.  CapCSt  Geo^,|^ramh.p.l8F.  Capt 

•J . .  _  '  .  *«>•  -.1  * 


, - Ogilvie,  from  h.  p.  IIT 

sicn  ' 

— - Probyn,  Ensign  8  April  1 

M.  Andrews,  Ensign  ^  . 

Lieut  PenningUin,  Cant  7 J® 

Bt  Maj.  Belshes,  from  P-  ^ 

Ensign  Bell,  Lieut  .  ,7^ 

Li^  Digbtoo*  from  h.  iw  71 

CoU.  Ensign  .  A 

G.  Catmwe,  (rm  R*  Mil.  * 


W-  H.  Bhappavd,  Ensign  , 
Lieut  Boa»*nan,froai  M>.  e 

.  Limit  Viet  Haiding,  W  F. 

_ BulkeWy.  from  h.  p.  7  »• 

...TkJt  Rani®,  95  F.  ^  . 
— —  Dormer,  from  h.  a  ■ 
Lieut  vice  (7enn]»,  8 
EiMigB  Weteiihall.  from  m 
-  vWse  Tait  10  F.  ^ 

Lieut  Uwre^,  W*!  vet  Bi 
Capt  Baines,  from  late  3  vet  w 
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Eoslgn  Calder,  Lieut.  7  April  1825.  i2  F. 
l.icuL  Oowici,  from  h.  p.  U  F.  Lieut. 

8  do. 

- Waymouth,  from  h.  p.  7  Dr. 

Lieut.  reiMiying  diflT.  do. 

T.  C.  Crawford,  from  R.  MiL  Acad,  at 
Woolwich,  Ensign  8  do. 

A.  R.  G.  Thomas,  Ensign  9  do. 

Lieut.  Barrs,  CapL  7  <lo. 

Capt.  Sutherland,  from  S  W.  I.  R.  Capt. 

8  do. 

Ensign  Clandinen,  Lieut.  7  do. 

- Gibson,  Lieut.  8  do. 

- Stanford,  from  h.  p.  52  F.  En¬ 
sign  7  do. 

J.  F.  Elliott,  Ensign  8  do. 

E.  W.  Voung,  Ensign  9  da 

W.  Hadley,  Ensign  vice  Kenyon,  M  F. 

10  da 

Lieut  Norton,  Capt.  7  da  43 

Capt.  Cradoefc.  from  35  F.  Capt  8  da 
Ensign  Stoddart,  Lieut  7  da 

Lieut  Sweeny,  from  h.  p.  34  F.  Lieut 

8  da 

W.G.  Hughes,  from  R.  Mil.  Acati.  at 
Woolwich,  Ensign  7  da 

R.  J.  Hooke,  Ensign  8  da 

C.  I>ewin,  Ensign  9  da 

Capt  Power,  from  h.  p.  3  Huss.  Ger.  45 

Capt  8  da 

- Stapley,  from  h.  p.  35  F.  Capt 

vice  CrackK’k,  54  F.  do. 

Lieut  Smith,  from  h.  p.  60  F.  Lieut 

7  do. 

J.  M'Carthy,  Ensign  8  da  47 

A.  Sargent,  Ensign  9  da 

Lieut  Ih-endergast,  Capt  7  da  48 

- L’Estrange,  Capt  8  da 

Ensign  Gibbons,  Lieut  7  do.  49 

Ensign  and  Ad|.  Roberts,  Lieut  8  da 
Lieut.  Shenley,  from  63  F.  Lieut.  9  da 
Ensign  Liardet,  from  80  F.  Lieut 

10  da 

— -  Hay,  from  h.  p.  Canadian  Fen. 

Ensign  7  da 

J.  Hiern,  from  R.  Mil.  AcacL  at  Wool¬ 
wich,  Elnsign  8  da 

P.  Murray,  Ensign  9 da 

R.  Wake,  Fnsign  10  do. 

Lieut  Massey,  Capt  7  da 

—  —  Fenton,  Capt  8  da 

Ensign  Long,  Lieut  7  do. 

Lieut  Sarsneld,  from  h.  p.  66  F.  Lieut  50 

9  da 

Ensign  Harvey,  from  68  F.  Lieut 

10  do. 

Comet  Grant,  from  h.  p.  19  Dr.  Ensign 

7  (la 

- Amiei,  from  h.  p.  Cav.  Staff 

Cor™,  Ensim  8  (ia 

D.  E.  Todd,  Ensipi  9  da 

Ensim  J.  Campoell,  Lieut  vice  Mit-  51 

chnl,  dead  of  nis  wounds 

1  July  1824. 

' '  '  Tudor,  Lieut  10  Fea  ISS/i. 

E.  Evans,  Ensign  24  March 

Lieut  Bernard,  from  h,  p.  24  F.  LUnit 

vice  Coghlan,  61  F.  9  April 

O-  Green,  from  R.  Mil.  Acad,  at  W’ool- 
wich.  Ensign  vice  Campbell,  72  F. 

’  •  7  da 

Lieut  Newport  Ckpt  '  da 
*—  *  Hart,  Capt.  8  da 

Ensign  Fita  Gerald,  Lieut  7  da 
Lieut  CMuuhoun,  Apom  h.  ».  16  F. 

Lieut  8  do. 

Knsign  Smith,  fhira  48  F.  Lieut  9  da 
— —  Aeenuui,  ftnm  h.  p»  36  F.  En- 
aign  *  7  do» 

J-  L.  Inaes,  Ensign  K  da 

N.  Reid,  Ensign  vice  O'Meara,  G2  F. 

9da 

Lieut  Butler,  Capt.  ’  7  da 

Knsign  Moore,  LIrat  da 

■  -  Curtin,  LviR.  8  da 

Lieut  Uwia.  from  1  W.I.R.  Ueut 

9  da 

E^nsign  Miller,  ftom  h.  1  W.  I.  R. 

Ensign  7  da 

L.  Rulkelev,  Entign  8  da 

^NichoUi,Bni^  9  da 

H.  T.  LMHo^&Sgn  vtee  Williams,  57 
F.  10  da 


Lieut  Piitchara,  Cant  7  da 

Capt  Godf^,  from  ft  p.  62  P.  C^ft 

Enaign  Bentham,  Lieut  '  7  da 

Lieut.  Spooner,  from  h.  n.  74  F.  Lteut. 

8da 

Cniign  Carr,  from  h.  it  43  F. 

W.  W.  J.  Cockeraft  fhxn  R.  MU.  Acad. 

at  Woolwidi,  Ensign  8  da 

C  Vereker,  Endgn  9  da 

W.  ButiCT,  Ensign  10  da 

Lieut  Knox,  Ci^  7  da 

Capt  OXbady,  from  h.  p.  18  Dir.  Capt 


1 


?nf^,  Promotions y 

Wounded, 

Major  Sale,  13  F.  severely,  not  dangerously,  on 

- Dennie,  13  F.  slightly, 

—  Thornhill,  do.  seveiely,  not  dangnously, 

Capt.  Maqiherson,  1 3  F.  severely,  not  dangeroibly 

- do.  severely, 

- Rofie,  !• .  da 

LieuL  Pattison,  13  F.  severely,  not  dangeroutly.. 

„  on  15 

- Torrens,  o8  F.  severely,  not  dangerously,  on 

.  lo  Dec. 

. -  M'Leroth,  da  severely,  do. 

- Taylor,  89  da  slightly,  on  9  Dec. 

- —  Oowdall,  da  seveiely,  da 

Ensign  Blackwell,  15  F.  slightly,  and  again  slightly, 
_  .  ,  on  lo  Dec. 

—  - Croker,  da  severely,  do. 

- —  Wilkinson,  da  slightlv,  do. 

Assist.  Surg.  Walsh,  89  F.  slightly,  on  9  Dec. 

Deaths, 

General  E.  of  Balcarres,  Col.  C3  F.  Haigh  Hall, 
Lancashire  27  March  IKii. 

- Sir  Alex.  Campbell,  Bt.  K.C.B.  Col.  of 

8U  F.  Madras 

Major-Gen.  Kerr,  of  late  2  Ceylon,  R.  Edinburgh 

17  April 

- —  J.  Miller,  late  of  R.  Art  Charlton, 

Kent  24  March 

Lieut  Col.  Fraser,  50  F.  London  16  Ajiril 

Lieut.  Col.  Paterson,  Ret  Inv.  Lieut  Gov.  of 
Quebec  Aprd 

Major  Burgh,  44  F.  on  passage  from  Bengal,  on 
Board  the  ship  Medway  6  Keb. 

—  de  Zicgesar,  h.  p.  2  Lieut  Dr.  Gcr.  l,eg. 

Hanover  24  do. 

Capt  Petrie,  h.  p.  60  F.  5  Dec.  1824. 

- Mercer,  h.  p.  York  Hosp.  Garr.  Comp. 

Chatham  18  Feb.  1825. 

- Couse,  h.  p.  R.  Art  Bruges  50  March 

Lieut  Fry,  5  F.  Dominica  7  Feb. 

- Clarke,  77  F.  Stonyhill,  Jamaica  18  Jau. 

—  - Gordon,  92  F.  Jamaica  51  da 

- Campbell,  h.  p.  38  F.  Droraorc,  Ireland 

17  do, 

- M'Gregor,  h.  p.  81  F.  Delavorar,  N.  B. 

7  Feb. 

- Taitt,  late  R.  Garr.  Bn.  Musselburgh 

L  March 

■■■  ■  ■  Dickenson,  late  1  Vet  Bn.  ManchesU  r 

IS  do. 

Ensign  W’alker,  late  5  Vet.  Bn,  near  M**^^f*p  V 

1 1  rer. 


- -  SL  Leper,  1  i  Dr.  with  Capt  Methold,  75  F. 

— —  Meredith,  from  6  F.  with  Capt  Irwin,  h.  p. 

87  F. 

— - Skinner,  from  9  F.  with  Capt  Pinckney, 

h.  a  York  Ra. 

— —  Perry’,  from  37  F.  with  Capt  Broa’n,  h.  p. 

34  F. 

Lieut  H  indie,  from  6  Dr.  Gds.  with  Lieut.  Be- 
rens,  2  F. 

— BrandHng,  from  10  Dr.  rec.  diffi  with  Lieut 
Lord  J.  FiU  Roy,  h.  a  3  P. 

— —  Deane,  from  30  F.  with  Lieut.  Schoof, 

67  F. 

- Davidson,  from  46  F.  with  Lieut  Taylor, 

h.  p.  99  F. 

Lieut  Ashe,  from  47  F.  with  Lieut  Bennett  k.  b. 

101  F. 

- Lave,  from  Afr.  Col.  Corps,  with  Lieut. 

Dowling,  h.  p.  24  F. 

Ensign  M'Gregor,  from  6  F.  with  Elnsign  Kirwan, 
n.  p.  88  F. 

Assist.  Surg.  Lorimer,  from  94  F.  with  Assist. 

Surg.  Renwick,  h.  p.  6  Vet  Bn. 

Staff  Assist.  Surg.  Nicholson,  with  Staff  Assist 
Surg.  Howell,  h.  p. 

.  Designations  and  Retirements, 

Lieut  CoL  Henry,  TJ  F. 

- Desbrisay,  R.  Art 

- Henderson,  R.  ^g. 

Major  Hon.  J.  Jones,  ID  Dr. 

- Durie,  1 1  Dr. 

Capt  Matthews,  5  Dr.  Gds. 

—  Caimes,  81  F. 

- Coles,  R.  Art 

Cornet  Beaumont,  10  Dr, 

Staff  Assistant  Surg.  Perkins. 

Hospital  Assistant  Thornton, 

Cancelled, 

Major  Hollis,  R.  Afr.  Col.  COTps. 

C^t  Swyny,  25  F. 
l.ieut.  Llngard,  25  F. 

- Fite  Gerald,  42  F. 

- Gardiner,  48  F. 

Ensign  Griffiths,  2.5  F, 

- Grant  37  F. 

—  Powell,  45  F. 

Hoqiital  Assistant  Orr. 

Superseded, 

Assist.  .*=urg.  Douglas,  12  F.  (having  absented  him¬ 
self  without  ^ve.) 

Hosp.  Assist  M'Christie. 

List  of  Killed  and  Wounded  of  the  King's 
Regiments  in  the  Operations  of  the 
Armtfy  under  the  command  of  Briga* 
dier  General  Sir  Archibald  Campbell^ 

K,C.B.  in  the  Dominions  of  the  King 
of  Az'Oj  hetveen  the  l#f  and  \5th  Dcm 
cember  1824. 

Killed, 

13  F.  between  the  Ist  and  7th  Dec.  1824. 

onlSthDea 

ryy»  *•’  on  15th  Dec.  1824.  Asrist.  Surj 

Jones,  do.  Vet  Surg, 
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Potat  I 
l».peck: 


51  56 
54  55 
51  56 
51  56 


27  32 


1825. 


Wheat. 


1825. 


Oatmeal. 


Prices. 


Uolls. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
30  6  38  0 
30  6  38  6 
30  6  38  U 
29  0  37  6 


Oats. 


Barley. 


42  47 
42  48 
42  48 
42  48 


Oatm.  240  Ib. 


Pease, 
per  qr. 


Beans, 
per  qr. 


WTieat 

701b. 


Oats. 

451b. 


Barley. 

601b. 


EngL 


Scots. 


30  33 


36  56 


s.  s. 
35  38 


34  56 


s.  8.  d.'s.d.  s.  d.' 
16  196  16  0  200 
16  19  6  160  2061 
16  200  160  200: 
16  20  0  16  0  200 


London. 


Haddington. 


Dakeith. 


Glasgow. 


Liverpool. 


HrgiaUr. — Markets. 


CORN  MARKETS. 

Edinburgh. 


y^  heat. 


Oatmeal 


s.d. 

31  0  35  0 
30  0  34  0 
30  0  33  6 
300340 


England  ^  Wales, 


Rye.  Barley  Oats.  Beens.  Pease  Oa 


Regixter»~^Mdeorological  Table, 

METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Kept  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  Observatort/^  Caltonhill. 

N.B.~TbeOb8en’ations  are  matle  twice  every  day,  at  nine  o’ckxsk  forenoon  and  four  o’clock  after, 
noon.— The  second  Observation,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  taken  by  the  UeguUr 


Thermometer. 


1825.  Ther.  Baro. Wind.l  Weather,  j  1825.  Ther.  Bare.  Weather 


IM.56 
A.  46 
A  i  M.5CJ 
\  A.4S 

A. 48 
g(  M.34J 
A. 48 

A.51 

:  of  M.37 

*‘1  A.50 
of  M.55 
‘'1  A.50 

10 1 

‘"IIa.45 

“\'A.50 
12/  |M.53 
^*V|a.  40 

IS  f  iM.27 

\  A.  37 
Hf  M.29 
A.50 
M.39 
'  \  A.50 


.50.242  M. 
.1981a. 
.198:  M. 
29.999|A. 

.97.5 1 M. 

.9(J0A. 
.895' M. 
.9C7  A. 
.967iM. 
.999  A. 
'30.117  M. 
.117  A. 
.140,M. 
29.999‘a. 
.999  M. 
d«l  A. 
.932  M, 
.938  A. 
.909  M. 
.710  A. 
.512  M. 
.512  A. 
.440  M. 
.644  A. 
.644  M, 
.767  A. 
.4a*  M, 
.551  A. 
.564  M, 
.500  A. 


r.’}  H. 
SS}"-- 
in  'V. 


iciicw'- 

ilV'w. 


Morn,  frost 
jday  sunsh.  ,  *"* 

j  Ditto. 

iPiill  &  very 
cold  * 

J’air,  with 
sunshine. 

Mom.  frost,  . 
day  sunsh.  I 

Ditto.  : 


Dull,  but 
fair. 

M0.1I.  frost, 
day  sunsh. 
Fair,  with 
sunshme. 
Dull,  with 
showers  rain. 
Mom.  frost 
showers  hail. 
Morn,  frost 
day  dulL 
Mom.  rain, 
day  dull* 
Dull,  flying 
showersrain. 


jgf  M.42 

1*7/  1  M.t)4 
42 

^®VA.  40 

gj  f  M.42 
i'.\.53 
i  !M.38 
\  A.50 
«,/  M.31 
'"VA.41 
54  f  M.30 
\  A.  40 
c»c  /  M.51 
f  \  A.  41 
OR  f  IM.35 


29.568  .M.44\ 

.818  A.50  /  "• 
il76'M.49\  „ 
.999'A.52/ 
.990lM.49y 
.990  A.  47  I 
.938  M.46\ 

.808:  A.  50/  ^ 

.640  M.50) 
.4021a.  50/  '-We- 
.3951  M.54^ 
.1281A.54/  ^We. 
.252  M.54  ^ 

.450  A.  48/ 

.o9(J  M.48  1  p 
.122  A.  48  / 

.345  M.44v 
.415  A.  44 /j*- 
.452  M.46'»  , 

.450  A.  44  /  ^ 

«396  M.47  \  . , 

.284  A.  46/  ^We. 
.104  M.48y 

'28.9981  A.  46/  ^We. 

.990  M  46  V  p 
.150  A.  50/  •=-- 

.2(]0  M.46\ 
29«525  A.  48  / 

.512  M.47  y  (.ijip 
.475  A.  49/  ^We. 


iDull,  but 
fair. 

Fair  sumh. 
but  cold. 
Frost  mom. 
day  sumh. 

Ditto. 

Dull,  with 
showcis  rain. 


(Foren.  suns, 
aftem.  rain. 
[Fair,  rather 
I  dull,  cold, 
i  Mom.  snow, 
•day  fair, ;cul(i 
I  Fair  but 
cold  dull. 
{Dull,  sli(;ht 
rain  foren. 
Moderate 
rain,  mild. 
Dull,  but 
'fair,  mild. 

'  Foren.  h.rain 
aftem.  fair. 
|Thun<l.  and 
lighuf*  ram 


Aterage  of  rain,  1.C85  inches. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

The  dry  weather  which  prevailed  at  the  date  of  our  last  continued  till  the  27th 
April,  and  vegetation  was  almost  at  a  stand.  Wheat  looked  yellow  and  sickly  on 
light  lands.  Oats  gave  a  partial  and  irregular  braird  where  the  seed  had  been  sown 
in  April.  Elarly-sown  oats  and  beans  came  up  more  evenly.  Clover  made  no  pro¬ 
gress,  and  pastures  scarce  began  to  vegetate.  A  copious  and  very  seasonable  rain 
fell  on  the  27th,  and  dropping  weather  has  prevailed  ever  since.  The  depth  of  rain 
that  has  fallen  since  that  period  amounts  to  something  more  than  34  inches ;  the 
soil  is,  in  consequence,  sufliciently  moist.  Sowing  of  barley,  and  planting  potatoes, 
were  about  half  way  when  the  rain  commenced,  and  though  something  has  bwn 
done,  at  intervals,  towards  finishing  these  operations,  there  still  remains  a  proportion 
of  each  to  be  committed  to  the  soil.  On  retentive  soils,  working  land  with  the  plough 
and  harrow  is  at  present  impracticable.  The  improvement  in  the  growing-crops, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  month,  is  strikingly  remarkable.  All  seeds 
previously  committed  to  the  soil  have  given  a  regular  braird-  Where  oats  came  op 
partially,  a  second  braird  has  appeared,  and  the  plants  now  stand  sufficiently  close. 
Wheat  has  recovered  a  green,  healthy  colour.  Clover  grows  rapidly  ;  we  have  aecn 
some  begun  to  cut  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns.  Pastures  afford  a  fresh  bite,  and 
beans  shew  a  vigorous  plant. 

Mr  Whitmore’s  motion  respecting  the  revision  of  the  Corn-laws  has  exdtcd  con¬ 
siderable  interest.  It  w’as  lost,  and  a  temporary  rise  in  the  price  immediately  to  • 
lowed.  Having  got  time  to  calculate  nmre  coolly,  speculators  begin  to  think  t  at 
the  foreign  wheat,  now  let  out  from,  under  lock,  on  peying  a  duty  of  10s.  per  ‘1'**^*^ 
and  the  probability  that  Canadian  coni  may  come  accompanied  with  some  smugg' 
fW)m  the  United  States,  have  already,  produced  a  fall  in  tlw  prices  at  Mark-lan^ 

Cattle  sell  uncommonly  high  ;  some  flit  oxen  have  lately  brou^t  nearly  10s.  p« 
stone.  Dutch  milch-cows,  and  cidtle  for  grass,  also  sell  high.  At  some  ** 
by  auction,  good  draught-horses  have  sold  at  from  to  £,60  each  ;  in  ^®*'**T  ’ 
they  bring  nearly  double  what  they  would  have  brought  three  years  ago.  Grass  _ 
let  hightt  than  last  year ;  and  from  the  high  price  of  lean  stock,  high  profits  on  gtax-^ 
ing  is  not  expected — Perthshire,  If th  May  1825. 


1825.3  RegistKr. — Course  of  Kxchaufre^  ^c.—liunkrupis.  6:17 

Course  of  Exchange^  London^  Jl/ay  10.— .Amsterdam,  12:  2.  Ditto  at  sight, 
11  ;  19.  Rotterdam,  12  :  3.  Antwerp,  12  :  3.  Hamburgh,  36  ;  9.  Altona,  36;  10, 
Paris,  3  days  sight,  25  ;  15.  Bourdeaux,  25  ;  45.  F'rankfort-on-t he- Maine.  150^. 
Madrid,  364.  Cadiz,  36 1.  Gibraltar,  31.  Leghorn,  49  J.  Genoa,  45 4.  Lisbon,  514. 
Oporto,  514.  Rio  Janeiro,  464*  Dublin,  94 — Cork,  94  ^  cent. 

Prices  of  Bullion^  ^  oz.— Foreign  Gold  in  bars,  £.3iil7i)9. — New  Doubloons, 
X.3i'17))6. — New  Dollars,  4s. iill^d.— Silver  in  bars,  standard,  5siiid. 

Premiums  of  Insurance  at  Lloyd*s. — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  iOs. — Cork  or  Dublin, 
10s.  6d. — Belfast,  10s.  6d. — Hamburgh,  9s.  6d.  a  10s.  6d. — Madeira,  15s.  9d.  a 
•.^Os— Jamaica,  25s.  a  30s — Home,  35s.  a  40s. — Greenland,  out  and  home,  00  00. 


Weekly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds^from  April  20,  to  May  11,  1825. 

1  April  20.1  April  27.1  May  4.  1  May  11 


Bank  Stock . 

3  ^  cent,  reduced... 

3  cent,  consols.. 

.34  I?"  cent,  do . 

4  cent,  do . 

Ditto  New  do. . 

India  Stock . 

— —  Bonds . 

Kxchequer  bills, . 

(’onsols  for  account. 
French  5  ^  cents... 


Alphabetical  List  of  Ekolisu  Bankrupts,  announced  between  the  23d  of 
March  and  the  19th  of  April  1825;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

Abrahams,  M.  Mansell -street,  Goodman’s- fields,  Hood,  J.jun.  Deritend,  near  Birmingham,  procer 
oil-merchant.  Howes,  W.  jun.  Ilobart's-terrace,  Commtarcial* 

.\km,  M.  C'ompton-street,  cabinet-maker.  road,  oilman. 

Ash,  T.  Birmingham,  grocer.  Hyde,  J.  Winchester,  grocer. 

Barker,  J.  Clare-market,  potatoe-dcaler.  Inncll,  C.  C'halford,  Gloucester,  clothier. 

Baxter,  Mary,  Cambridge,  liverystable  keeper.  Knight,  R.  Belvulcre-place,  Southwark,  com- 

Bray,  J.  I.ondon-wall,  liverystable- keeper.  dealer. 

Brealey,  G.  W.  Aldersgate-street,  linen-draper.  Lacy,  T.  Baainghall-atreet,  dealer. 

Brown,  J.  Austin-friars,  merchant.  Madge,  J.  SoUtTiampton,  baker. 

Camilo,  M.  J.  F.  Devonshi re-street.  Queen-square,  Mann,  C.  Birmingham,  victualler. 

merchant.  Mills,  J.  St  Clement's,  Strand,  stay-maker. 

Cnrter,  H.  Fortsea,  druggist  Millward,  R.  Lougnor,  Stallbrd,  grocer, 

rattle,  J.  A,  Green-hammerton,  money-scrivener.  Nadge,  J.  Southampton,  baker. 

Challenger,  J.  Margaret-street,  Cavendish-square,  Nairne,  J.  11.  Rose-street,  St  Luke's,  brass-foun- 
piano-forte-maker.  der. 

Chilcott  T.  Lantemam,  Monmouth,  tailor.  Nichlin,  F.  Hulme,  Lancaster,  joiner  and  builder. 

Chittenden,  H.  Ashford,  Kent,  house-carpenter.  Pinck,  J.  Chichester,  lincn-dra|x;r. 

Chubb,  W.  Bristol,  merchant  Quick,  J.  Portsea,  music-seller. 

Cope,  H.  Gough-street,  Gray's-inn-lane,  builder.  Hamsbothara,  C.  W.  Clerocnt's-lane,  merchant 
Davis,  J.  Liverpool,  ale  and  porter-dealer.  Robiason,  H.  P.  Gun-street  Old  Artillery-ground, 

Dixon,  J.  Little  Kastcheap,  baker.  silk-manufacturer. 

Dovey,  S,  and  J.  Cox,  Church-street  Soho,  tailors.  Robinson,  S.  Fcnchurch-strcet  stationer. 

Drury,  R.  Shewsbury,  ftirrier.  Runder,  F.  and  F.  W.  Campbell,  Hattun-garden, 

Dryden,  B.  late  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  com-  jewellers. 

mon  brewer  and  victualler.  Smith,  C.  (’ranboum-street,  Leioestcr-aquare,  sUk- 

Fentum,  J.  Strand,  shopkeeper.  mercer. 

Pinch,  W.  N.  Old  Cavendish-street  wine-mer-  .Street  G.  Dulwich,  carpenter. 

chant  Sutton,  R.  Margaret-street  Cavendish-aqtiare,  co- 

Forsyth,  P.  and  J.  Bell,  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  lour-dealer. 

urapenu  Taylor.  J.  Little  Pulteney-atreet  Golden-square, 

K*7tR*  sen.  East-street,  Hoxton,  cheesemooger.  chewemonger. 

Gardner,  R.  M.  Deal,  merchant  Thomson,  J.  Cheltenham,  victualler. 

<Hbbon,  T.  Warrington,  grocer.  >  Tomsey,  J.  BeaumonUtreet  Marylebooe,  pccer, 

Godwin,  W.  Strand,  bon^ller.  .  Trueflt,  W.  Wellington-street  Strand,  perfumer. 

C^ugh,  E.  Sedgley,  Staffbrdshlre,  nail-factor.  Tuck,  E.  O.  W.  Edmonton,  market-gardentr. 

Onfflths,  J.  Liverpool,  grocer.  .  Turner,  B.  Basing-lane,  wine-merchaoL 

J.  F.  and  W.  Norcott,  CasUe^treet  Leloe*-  Wall,  R.  Brixton,  wheelwright 
ter-square.  wine-merchants.  '  Ward,  J.  St  Midwers-alley,  Comhill,  merchant 

Darrison,  J.  Redlion-street  Hdbarn,  trimming,  W.isher,  J.  E.  Bristol,  Uler. 

mak^.  Weaver,  E.  FranciajilMe,  Westminst.  rosul.  grocer 

jjawks,  J.  Old  Jewry,  hardwareman.  Wigglesworth.  Halifax,  factor.  ' 

|uwkim.  A.  St  Alban's,  shopkeeper..  Wll^;  T.  Barsley,  Yorkshire,  Hiien-iiuimlke> 

W.  Hammetkntith,  victuall^.  •  turcr,  *  * 

Henley,  o.  Strand,  cbeeecinonger.  *  Woort,  W,  Woolwich,  taker. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies  and  Dividends,  announced 
April  1825;  extracted  from. the  Ldinburgh  Gazette. 

SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Forsyth,  William,  upholsterer  and  cabinet-maker, 

Aberdeen. 

tlrant,  Thomas,  manufacturer  in  Glasgow. 

Hodge,  Dav.  grocer,  Muttonhole.  near  Edinburgh. 

Jamieson,  John,  merchant  in  Glasgow. 

I.ang,  William,  grain  and  spirit-dealer.  Paisley. 

^lowat,  James,  perfumer  and  hair-cuttcr  in  Edin¬ 
burg. 

Reid  &  Br^'ce,  spirit-<lcalers  in  Glasgow. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Ad.am,  John,  senior,  muslin  manufacturer  and 
.agent  in  (ilasgow;  by  John  M‘Ewen,  mer¬ 
chant  there. 


dividends. 

Air,  William,  merchant,  Coldstream;  by  William 
Alexander.  W.  S.  E^dinburgh. 

Cuthil,  Rev.  Alexander,  Ayr.  by  John  Sloan, 
merchant  there. 

Forman,  George  Co.  merchants  in  Stirling;  by 
George  bmellie,  mercliant  in  Glasgow. 

Page,  G.  &  D.  &  Ca  merchants  in  Llinburgh; 
by  James  Macdonald,  silk  manufacturer  there. 

Rae,  John,  merchant,  Footdee,  Aberdeen;  by 
James  Edmond,  advocate  there. 

Walker,  Alexaiider,  met  chant  and  insurance-bro¬ 
ker  in  Aberdeen ;  by  James  M'Hardv,  advo¬ 
cate  there. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS, 


29.  At  33,  Buecleuch  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Pender,  jun.  a  daughter. 


—  At  l)uddin<7ston,  the  Lady  of  George  .Steed, 
F.sq.  of  the  royal  dragoons,  a  daughter. 

2(J.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  John  Street, 
Esq.  of  the  royal  artillery',  a  son. 

27.  At  Abbey  Bank,  Keltio,  Mrs  Dr  Douglas,  a 
son. 

—  At  Garry  Cottage,  near  Perth,  the  Lady  of 
Anthony  Maxton,  Em.  of  Cultoquhay,  a  son. 

2K.  Mrs  Clcphane,  5,  West  Circus  Place,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  daughter. 

.'ll.  At  Stranraer,  the  Ijidy  of  Majcr-Gencral 
M'Nair,  C.  B.  a  daughter. 

April  1.  At  Relugas,  the  Lady  of  Sir  Thomas 
Dick  Lauder,  of  Grange  and  Fountainhall,  Baro¬ 
net,  a  daughter. 

2.  The  wife  of  William  Lang,  journeyman  shoe¬ 
maker,  Paisley,  was  safely  delivered  of  four  child¬ 
ren.  ( hie  of  tnem  was  still-born ;  the  other  three, 
with  the  mother,  are  doing  well. 

.S.  At  :x-arhorough,  the  l.atly  of  the  late  William 
Gurley,  Esq.  of  Petershopc,  island  of  SL  Vincent, 
a  sun. 

—  At  Polkcmmet,  the  Lady  of  Sir  William 
Baillie,  Bart.,  a  son. 

4.  At  Pointfield,  Mrs  Captain  Douglas,  R.  N.  a 
daughter. 

7.  At  Cockaimy  House,  Fifeshire,  the  Lady  of 
LieuL-Colonel  Mowbray,  a  son. 

K.  At  26,  Forth-StreeL  Euinburgh,  Mrs  Lyon, 
a  daughte.'. 

—  Mrs  Scott,  of  Damlce,  a  son. 

10.  At  20,  Royal  Circus,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Ay- 
toun  of  Inchdaiiney,  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  Dr  Alton,  West  Cumbcrland-Street, 
Edinburg,  a  daughter. 

11.  At  Edinburg,  the  wife  of  Mr  .lolm  Holmes, 


—  In  Berkeley  Square,  London,  Geoige 
guson.  Esq.  of  Pitfour,  Captain  5n  the  H.  w 
the  Hon.  Elisabeth  Jane  Rowley,  eldest  dsugnter 

Charles  Ross,  E«l.  to  I^y 

A^t  LS^cSh'irohn  WyUe,  ^  ^KdSS’. 
Street,  son  of  Alex.  Wybe,  Ea^ 
burgh,  to  .Margaret,  youngest  daughter  ol  me  »bi« 
Alex.  Wylie,  Esq.  of  the  Old  Jewry. 

8.  Mr  William  Inglis,  tannw, 

Janet,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr  Jok“  ^ 
farmer,*  Windlestrawlee.  .  „ 

9.  At  Ewehne,  Oxon,  Neydle  p'f*  ,Ycru. 
son  of  Andrew  Reid,  of 

to  the  Hon.  Caroline  Napier,  yo^t  daugnter 

of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Liwd  ft-nstoun. 

11.  At  Mtttumhole.  in  the  wrish  of 
Alexander  Flint,  Esq.  iSSiI*  ’ 

cond  daughter  of  the  late  M^obert 

fourth 


Death 


London,  W.  Tigh?,  Esq.  of  Wood-  Forrester,  E.<fi.  Treasurer  to  tho  BaiiK  of  Scot 
ind,  to  Lady  Louisa  Lennox,  fifth  land. 

e  Dowser  Duchess  of  llichmond.  .\pril  1.  At  Denaa,  Lieut-Colonel  Wauchone, 
?e,  Christopher  Kerr,  Esq.  eonjunct  of  Niddrie  MarischaU. 

Dundee,  to  Jane,  third  daughter  of  \  At  Wick,  Hugh  Clunes  Inncs,  agel  IH, 
Hackney,  Esq.  merchant,  Dundee.  youngest  soji  of  James  limes,  Esq.  of  Thnnnstcr. 
>n.  Captain  Long,  to  the  Hon.  Miss  .5.  Lieuten.ant-Colonel  Alexander  Robertson  of 
it  daughter  to  Lord  Stanley,  and  Hallcraig,  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  much  and 

r  to  the  Earl  of  Derby.  universally  regretteii  for  his  amiable  disposition, 

ning,  in  the  parish  of  Dunseore,  and  for  his  ma«iy  valuable  qualities  as  a  country 

,  Esq.  younger  of  Ellesland,  to  Mary,  gentleman.  The  corps  of  yeomanry  of  the  Dp- 

of  Jas.  MMvinnel,  Esq.  of  Dinning.  iier  VVanl,  in  the  formation  of  which  his  unwea- 

)ch,  John  (’adell.  Esq.  younger  of  ried  activity  and  real  was  tsscnti.ally  useful,  were 

ocate,  to  Jahe,  third  daughter  of  so  much  attached  to  him,  that,  as  a  last  tribute 

,  Esq.  of  Kcppoch.  of  regard,  and  mark  of  respect  to  his  memory, 

ee,  John  Henderson,  jun.  Esq.  ail-  they  affectionately  a<semble(l  in  corjw  at  his  func^ 

;y,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  ral,  which  they  fesptvtfully  eonducteil  with  all 

n,  Dundee.  military  honours,  under  the  command  of  Sir 

I  (tordon  of  Earlston,  Bart,  to  Mar>',  Charles  Macdonald  I>ockhait,  of  I.ee  and  Carn- 

of  William  Irving,  Es<j.  Charlotte  wath. 

(>.  .At  Glasgow,  John  Bainl,  Fj;q.  M.D.  aged  51 
burgh,  Mr  Charles  Mackie,  surgeon,  years,  after  a  long  and  protracted  illncs.s. 

id  daughter  of  Mr  John  Paton,  sen.  —  At  .Aberdeen,  in  the  .^Sth  year  of  his  age, 

Mr  John  Dorward,  merchant,  Montrose. 

VTore  Nisbett,  E.'-q.  of  Cairnhill,  to  —  .At  Elm  Row,  Mrs.lanet  Foggo  Ireland,  wife 

es,  eldest  d.uighter  of  F.  Carteret  of  Patrick  (iilh*spic,  M.  D. 

lurlotte  Sijuarc.  7.  At  Edinburgh,  in  the  ‘JSth  ye.ar  of  her  age, 

-  Mrs  Peter  (iray,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 

DEATHS.  Hev.  Robert  Huteneson,  of  Dalkeith. 

!.  At  Rangoon,  of  the  wounds  re-  —  At  Waterloo  Cottage,  nc.ir  Dundee,  Mrs 

capture  of  Cheduha,  Lieutenant  Rolrort  Millar,  daughter  of  the  late  Provost  .Alex - 

on  Robertson,  2d  .Madras  Euroi>e<an  ander  Christie,  of  Montrose. 

of  the  late  Mr  John  Robertson,  —  At  Port  (Jla<gow,  John  Laird,  jun.  Esq.  mer- 
erfelly.  chant  there. 

St  in  the  Ganges,  by  the  upsetting  '  «.  At  Rosefield,  near  Dumfries,  Mrs  Janet  Isa- 

iptain  Jame.s  Head,  commander  of  bella  Lundie,  relict  of  Dr  Andrew  Warilrop,  sur- 
India  (.’ompany’s  ship  the  Canning,  geon  in  Edinburgh. 

r  Rangoon,  in  consequence  of  the  —  At  (JalashicTs,  Mrs  Paterk>n,  relict  of  Bailie 
ceiv^  while  storming  a  stiwkade,  Thomas  lAatei son,  of  Galashiels, 
am  Allan,  34th  regiment,  Madras  9.  At  her  house,  Bothwell,  Mrs  Marion  Nas- 

y,  eldest  son  of  Mr  William  Allan,  mith,  relict  of  the  late  John  Forbes  Aikman,  Esip 

f,  Edinburgh.  of  Ho*®  and  Bromelton. 

sle  of  France,  whether  he  had  gone  —  In  CIiffonl-.Street,  London,  at  the  house  of 
ry  of  his  health.  Captain  John  Mao  her  father,  General  Dunlop,  M.  P.,  Anna,  wife  of 

Hon.  East  India  Company’s  service.  Captain  Davies,  of  the  Grenatlior  g’lards ;  and  on 

It  Cassin  Bazar,  suddenly,  Henry  the  11th,  their  infant  son. 

E^q.  in  the  civil  service  of  the  H).  At  Port  Glasgow,  Mr  James  Lusk,  ageil  RA 
India  Company,  Bengal  establish-  years,  i  le  filled  Uie  office  of  Postmaster  there  for 

25  years. 

Imouth,  Trelawncy,  Jamaica,  Mr  —  At  his  Lodgings,  in  Henrietta  Street,  Caveii- 
'op,  son  of  the  late  Robert  Jop,  Esq.  dish  .‘Square,  Ixindon,  Lieut  Col.  John  Fraser,  of 

the  .'iotb  regiment 

Bellemont,  Jamaica.  George  Willis,  11.  At  Stewarton  m.anse,  the  Rev.  James  Dou- 
son  of  the  late  Thomas  Willis,  Esq.  glas  minister  of  that  parish. 

—  At  Ildcrtoii  Rectory,  near  Wooler,  Northum- 
3.  At  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  Da-  berland,  aged  57,  much  regretted  by  her  nume- 
Esq.  one  of  the  Masters  in  R’han-  •  rous  family,  Mrs  Johnston,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John 
n.  of  the  late  Neil  Macvicar,  Esq.  of  Johnston,  Rector  of  llderton,  and  daughter  of  tho 
Titer  in  EMin^rgh.  late  Thomas  White,  E'sq.  of  I’rimrose  Barns,  in 

'oolies  estate,  Jamaica,  in  his  19th  •  the  parish  of  Carrin^n,  Mid-  Lothian. 

I  Bryce  Glas,  sixth  son  of  the  late  Pi.  At  Melrose,  Mr  Archd.  Anderson,  late  su- 

q.  Stirling.  pervisor  of  Excise,  aged  89  years. 

boanl  the  ship  Medway,  off  St  He-  13.  At  Makerstoun  House.  Sir  Henry  Hay  Mak- 

Bssage  home.  Major  Adam  Brugh,  dougall  of  Makerstoun,  Bart 

t.  15.  Licutenant-l'oloncl  the  Hon.  Henry  Percy, 

?ua,  WilUam  M'Dougall,  F^sq.  late  C.  B.,  M.  P.,  fifth  son  of  the  Karl  of  Beverly. 

>f  Tobago,  youngest  son  of  the  late  —  At  the  Royal  Circus,  E/dinburgh,  Mrs  .steii^ 
ougallTmintster  of  Makerstoun.  art,  wife  of  SUir  Stewart,  Esq.  of  Physgill  and 

I,  the  Princess  of  Mettemich.  Glasserton.  *  rj-  ».  wii 

At  Springfield,  near  Gretna  Green,  —  At  his  house,  India-Street,  Edmburgh,  wu- 
John  MUlar,  senior,  and  father  of  Uam.M'Harg,  Esq.  of  Kie^  u  mi  n 
Messrs  Millar,  the  extensive  cattle-  ^  16.  At  36,  Castle-Street  Edinburgh,  MlssCathe* 
Aberdeen  to  Lomion.  He  was  one  rine  Barkly.  ^  ^ 

attle^lealers  of  the  Border,  and  had  -  At  seat  of  the  Countess  of  G^ldfiwd, 

)Iway  Frith  more  than  tiv>  thousand  Putney  Hill,  wlicre  he  was  on  a  visit  •  *‘^•7  «- 

the  Irection^fUie  metaT  bridge  at  sell,  R.  A.  in  the  With  year  ^  hu  W;. 

Mr  Fuseli  was  a  native  of  Zurich,  in  Switaerland, 
xj,  Northumberland,  Helen,  wife  of  and,  after  having  distingnishetl  hiiwlf  as  a  s^o- 
Bon  there,  and  daughter  of  the  Ute  lar  at  the  UnWmity  In  that  city, 
baker.  EdinburehT*  •  to  Germany,  and  came  to  E.ngland,  about 

house,  James  Credie,  Esq.  Provost  year  1764,  with  a  view  of  gaming  an  how^ble 
I  livelihood  by  his  literary  attainmenK  InlemWd 

1,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  the  for  the  church,  .and  cjlucated  accordingly,  the  art 
cv.  George  Herbert,  brother  to  the  of  design  was  fost^  m  an  ^usen^it,  bid  ^t 
®  aildvated  as  a  profession.  It  was  the  nraise  be- 

iLfleld.  near  Stirlinff.  Ml«  Jean  Gallo-  stowed  upon  hto  drawum  ^  bir  JotoiM  R^- 


t.  t2u»  l»  xSf  wr 


m  l»  Ml.  ^ 

*  iOMf  AraSktaM^  l^f  K  AbiJ^  Mfllwr  i 
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HiiMtlMK>  «  tv  — 0—  OHHe  o  Xj  r 


ttmk  Ok  e—  »  Ok  <>»:  :«i»  «x  IVOafpitf*. v 

le— ^  «i  FtmmwK  JNK  <  «o— K  «i  «i:n«K4 
KVOk  Or  ^nr«v*  ic  ok  Wix'— 9 :  aei 

as.  0»  KKne  m£;  ««ir  Or  apf—wom  Or  ok 

tiMt—  of  <— fKQ'iiKL  Cm;  <y|iKK.in  »  r<nir«  •£>> 
KKI  Wt—  Or  nKkf.‘v;i>  t V  yrjM.Kv:-  h»  —w 
Imd  Ok  —Oin  <€  Im  p4«Kr«x  **  O—  ktkmk 
O'  !•>»*  T>k*k tv  *<  hktoom 


Jk—  O'  3«JO  ft  4  KK«t> 

0k«  ommmI  Ok  iwk>w  K 


oniiMtaoir>  «  tv  two;  t— 


ui  ^  SlDOaiooarooi  MducfiOtvKo  oA  tVw  vOeo  Or  koox.  afWt  rvo:  o  Or 

« Vefe  ko'r  ooKVM^  OK  UK  K«>«a^  Vo-  rokiko  OMO  Okir  Oao  jn"»r »?  Tw^in  mk  mu«.  li 

iMKKjk  tolN  Mte.^  h  KM  «Om:  •  kMciK  o  wo  w'U.v^  K.  • '««. 


iMOKJ^  tolN  »o>..>f\ 

\orv  1&.'Or  JUnackOr  JoOoiaMO  KVMwawoi^. 
f  i-jriOiiTTT  K  iV  tOcO  war  m  ho  WF^ 

—  \:  Lobwxkl  Lkvz.^'iOjwa  Jk—  Fowk.  ui 
Ok  JkX^  ofl|i«rKK& 

AS  2x  WMMoto  FhoMt.  FthoViTfO.  >4*- 
Mr^TKoao  TViiW  O  ifiOue  km. 

—  As  ko  Vi««r«  SV  t^vOeM  Sfowr.  r«ko 
Va«^  Hocoskw  Cooomo  ':>ro 

Iv  A:  Bokwwkx  Atao  Bwosmo.  «i  ftk^onOw 

— >  .AS  itSH^'o.  Mrv  )U>OMr(  IjxtupWiwo 
qwawr  oT  JdUs  Uvies^OK.  L^.  iio'nrkkttL  iUv 
xvm,  ooJL  ommOsk  oc  SOr  Ow  Ko—t  iOA.  kao. 


yawwr  o  wi 

tVj  wkMO^  tOr  0*r;  00.'  a  fr^.  «  a  ;hk‘  *•««.•► 
taKOk  u>Oi'WM  Okok  oom  «JW*  10  tOr  wsm: 
twM  A0.wi  OkM  «  — r  tV  Or.  ix^  sw 

tKOoro  «mr  ooroko*.  V  ooiii^  4  irr'MK.  ^'r^ 
«w  iV  TvM.'..  aod  sVc  tsaC  ;)a. 

V  koi  iWK  n>kVv^  Mwi  fkkw—yia;  Oo  wo  «?vck 
Vk  Iwi  Ono  tw  k  Vort.  Oo:  hr  kv.w  ifiarTv  ao 
ho4  «  «Oqr  10  ko  kM».v  m  row  0o.%k  h:o  uw« 
AOfcSaoaoi  skM  Or  koa  Omo  sho'*»  itvK  v 
Okka  TW  fioOnoro  w'JunhkAh  otWc  Ok 
—  kookUKKt  wki  aw  lOr  oo^Ar  w  tv  or 
aookiw  Mfk.  ikr>  rnHyaaoro  shr  |rmii«  lOir  >ut^ 
TwoMOaor  v  hr  Os  kwM.  IW  wo  mkvu  s» 
ikr  AMoienMoV  mo.  iwA  <Krr«rtt  O'  lOr  iuo>0k.. 


—  AS  GOipiWi.  llarVts  -hkooi^  ko^  of  Ar> 


3a  HeOn  ElOaOrch.  wonol  OotokhK  «f  kir 
O  tlOwn  ArkuOooA.  Uor^ 

Mar  1.  At  151,  GocvfrrStrrK.  Eatnhutfk.  Nail 
MacMOH,  yowMgots  ww  of  WsUouto  Bo^  Kki. 


Lv  At  r>iiclwRck,  tbr  Ikw.  Man  Vkmtoohr, 
— *  i—hifT  a(  t  iwwlVr  Raly^  aomc— shy. 
ofTulaOk^,  kJL  awi  of  Man  Akik,  Ohvokw 
AknmKuOk. 

9U.  AS  MooDow.  Me  lOrai  M  h>kk  0|!!o^  H 

rwuv 

'  At  AftOrok  Me  MaiRKi  Tok  vfir  if 
Mr  XOrki  ftkOcasT.  vtOr  lkra«^ 

—  Al  kakobuixk  Mr  M  iVoair  MlOro.  Oir 
ktr— •  lAwodOu^ 

S.  As  VrnVi^.  Maikm.  wwiei  dauf  kOsc  i^t 
turn  Oar  lOuor  COw^pOoU.  Ikq.  os  uorOeAS. 

«-  Mr  lOrO  A'hrwuo  lunvlwm.  Mooauok 

afK<d  T?  rron, 

~  As  Ihiwtfx  Joor  Buratu.  so  shr  S8d  yw r  of 
On  iKA 

la.  Maw  Manom  Srui;.  45.  ftrMkeoVStrww.  jo 
Cbr  MXh  WOT  Of  kar  owe. 

— >  .At  lawikao  O  Uboio  P.  W jlkoowao,  lOe 
KWKMwnakank  LattK. 

10.  At  he  hoawj.  tAarrwaon  Cwacaos.  Mohart 
Durk,  Fko  if  iVnikkKOx. 

•>  At  Ss.  AodiawV.  Mr  John  t>uuo. 

—  At  tkr  owiHr  at  MiWivairA.  Mn  Joeokioo 
MoOo IT.  Kur  of  tkr  Hw.  i  oOo  OoAaw. 

*iv  .AT  kitkakh  .  Mar««r\,  ckkas  Oki^hOK  of 

Gaaifr  krwamtpo.  vooit  marakaM  thaae 

Ttk  At  k»  koawr  us  HtOksnwS.  Oetkeir>  Squjm\ 
lomkHV.  tkr  Rifht  Doe  iaiua»  Lani  Ulotiuo- 
Own.  m  Ok  434  >ror  of  he  1^ 

Ati;Oa|o«,  Mr  Aka.  nyke,  cuttsw-yom* 


V  fiK.  awo 

MMUMMMr. 


tacr  owA  ot  ika  — k  ttoik  aeoi  k'  v\^kaKitAr'- 
«Aml  aOK  answo  »  o  4r«  wmwoom.  ae*  wawr 
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